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|} oYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTR x, 
Hanover-square, I 
‘OU RSE of NCLENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 
Mere aton unde the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMAN, 
this b JOH LYTH, and junior LG ‘ 
} ae OURTH SION will commence on MON DAY, the sth 
Las next, in the NEW LABORATORY, and end on “the 3ist 


jay for Students, working ove @ day during the 
Sessi 










The -Siteneboaee £1210 0 
Pe fosr days in the week 18 ° 0 

. ‘a hree days . 0 

4 ree Two days ved 8 ° 0 

One day 0 


f attendance are from nine to five. ” Purther pont 
bed na obtained on Ce to the Secretary, at the 


, Hanover-squal 
five of {the College By order @ the Council 
vILLIAM JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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GERMAN AND FOREIGN SOQRSELLER, 
MARYLEBONE-STREET. 

supplies all kinds of Books and Pe 
tinent with regularity and despatch. 


Ree 


riodicals } pub! 


IM M, 


UAL NT, 
ished | on the Con- 





street, Whitehall. 


t with an ENGA 


S MORNING or DAILY GOVERNESS.— 
A YOUNG LADY, having filled the situation of Teacher in 
a Ladies’ Establishment’ at dering, the last Saree years, wishes to 
meet as MORNING or DAILY 
GOVERNESS. She is pom to give instruction in Music and 
French (which was acquired in Paris), together with the usual 
branches of a solid English education.—s 


dress, A. L., 56, King- 





ERMAN 
LADIE 
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‘STITUTE of MEDICINE and ARTS.— 
ent of Arts. — Genomes | en; hh in Le 7k or 
. and desirous of obtaining the ¢ or 
aa fo te Seth or poe wy Universities no not} abn A. 
end the “ect assistan a e insti ~3 tion. It is no 
co tend the ae e Institu 
“ine atr t the y of London meet 
vening, from Seven to > Nine o’cloc! 


pply at e Institute, 1, 1, Whitefriars-street, 
Dr. Cooke, F 4, Caroline-street, Bedford- 


or ‘to Mr. Hoblyn,’ ot Ones, 2, Sussex- place, Regent's 









































OYAL INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS.—The Council having egy to the Members, at 
the General Meeting, on Monday, the 22nd inst., their decision 
oe the Designs and Essays submi in coinpetition for 
Medal, and the Medals of the Institute for the year 1846, 
GiETiTORS are hereby informed, that the Report is open to 
inspection, in the Library of the Institute, on Lee 
Prarsdays, a0 and Fridays, between _ hours of 10 a.m. 5 
snd that the Drawings and Essa xs wae ether with the sealed letters 
of unsuccessfui Competitors, will be delivered to them on applica- 
— the Librarian. 
16, Grosvenor-street, February 2ith, 1847. 


gecristy OF 


i. ze. Janes ‘ALBERT, D.C. 

1 PREM xr Works of Merit in DECORATIVE ART 
ui MANUF OTOURES. to Ry delivered on or before the 5th of 
1847.—A List of the Subjects for which Premiums, amounting 
30 Guineas, with 40 Medals, are offered, will be sent by Post to 
s who furnish their Names to the Society's House, John- 


a Aas) hi, jnten 
EXHI TION of Select Specimens of RECENT 
suits SNUF ACTURES ‘is about to “4 ) aoe in the 
Society's H Cas < free may b d from 
Members, or the Secreta: 
i NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART, to be formed 
ty public voluntary contribution. Details of this plan may be 
plication as above di rected. The EXHIBITION OF 
PICTURES S in aid of this object will take place in June. 


ABTUN ION of LONDON; Incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 
President—H.R.H. the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
a aaphe’ the soma | ie ris now open. Subscribers will re- 
tive for each guinea paid, besides “ og of obtaining a work 
dart at the distribution, & pair o the * Last Embrace,” 
and the ‘ Neapolitan Wedding, er by} r. Charles Rolls and 
Mr. P. A. Heath, respectively, after T. Uwins, R.A., with a set of 
in outline from seven of the cartoons ‘submitted in 
cera ven a premium of 500/. offered by the Society for an 
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Hon. 
Secs, 





 -aeonollll Jan, 1,1847. GEORGE sone} 
LEWIS POCOCK 


TNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, White- 
hall Yard.—The SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSA ARY MEET- 

ING of the Members will be held at the Institution, on SATU R- 
DAY, the 6th of March. The Chair will be taken by Lieut.-Gen. 
#8 JAMES L. LUSHINGTON, G.C.B., Madras Army, at Two 
O'clock precisely. 















By order of the Council, 
L. H. J. TONNA, Secretary. 
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The course of ii 


be “found 
with the comforts of home. 


education is combined with s a . 


and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
ag ABLISHMENT, for a limited number of YOUNG 

4 KUNSWICK-TERRACE, BRIXTON-HILL, 

UPMAN, who has had considerable experience 
asa Teacher in Familice of f Distinction, to which she is at liberty 
ee embraces every modern im- 
ous principles, a sound English 
orough know. ledge of the German 
for acquiring and speakin 
all the advantages of the Continent 


which with 





20, South Molton-street. Terms, 
one hour and a half each time, Three Guineas. 
ag forming Classes at their own reside nees, will be attended by 
r pandmncsicned on the same terms. 


ERMAN CLA 58 E S—Prohucr 
KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, Author gf 
Manual for the Young, and for Self: tuition 
ee on the Ist of MARCH 
cL. ES of no more than six Ladies .. yet iy at his Rooms, 
for 16 ee twice a week, of 


PRiva 


‘The 
TE GERMAN 


zadies who might 








Sale rm Auction. 
MR. J. J, CHIDLEY’S STEREOTYPE PLATES, ETC. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS is instructed, by the Trustees, to prepare for 
8. LE, early in Apri 

THE entire Stock of STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
COPPER and STEEL PLATES, and PRINTED Bi 10KS, } 

of Mr. JOHN JAMES CHIDLEY, of Aldersgate- street. 

el the best plants that has been in the market for some years | 

pas 


This is 








tion of these MINIA 


miniature, w 


TURE 


ich is painte, 

ivory are so celebrated in Paris. 

delicacy of an elaborate ares with the infallible accuracy | 
e . 


s, 


HOTOGRAPHIC MINIATURES, 
egent-street. rm KILBU hed begs the favour of an 
which are AN IMPRO 
UPON THE DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS. The likeness 
taken by the photographic scones serves merely as a sketch for the 

by M ony roy whose productions on 
ave when finished all the 


They h 





expression only 
by the patentee. 


234, 


Vv oEMENT 


process. License 


ARTON & CO. Publishers and Stationers, 
have a VACANCY for an APPREBTICE. 
58, Holborn-hill, 2nd month 26, 1847. 


NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 
N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
the best an: 


King- street, Bloomsbury-square.—This Library ai 
newest Works inevery de io ag of Literature, with 
all the Quarterly and Monthly Periodicals, 
Single Subscription, 


Seven Shillings per Quarter; One Guinea per Annum. 
Family and Country Subscription, 
Two, Three, Five, or Ten Guineas per Annum, according to the 
number of volumes requi 
regularly 


CHEAP COMPLETE SETS OF 
(SOLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE and HUMOURIST. 

G. WILLIS having just purchased the few ENTIRE SErs < 

this entertaining Magazine, from its commencement, in 1521 
1845, offers them for a short time, new, in cloth, gilt. with nistes 
73 vols. royal 8vo. for only 7/. 15s, : or new, in 293 numbers, 5/. 1 
by T. Campbell, Theodore Hook, Sir L. "Bulwer. and. 7. 
Hood ; contains the best Novels, Tales; Poems, &c. by all the 
Popular Writers of the day. 
his astonishingly ptm set of Books can only be had of G. 
Wi us, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 
-B. A Catalogue of Second-hand Books gratis. 
REAT REDUCTION in the PRICE of 
GERMAN BOOKS. In consequence of the alteration in 


the Duty, 

MESSRS. DULAU & CO. neaiaiiaaiiiaieias 
beg to call attention to the great Reduction they have recentl 
made in the price of GERMAN BOOKS, a large stock of whic 
oe have ae ~~, sale. 

Catalogues may be ati, =. Fo gene or will be for- 
warded by post on bad cs tage stamps. Also, a New 
Catalogue OE Elementary Frenc eight po and Ttalian Works. 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


Just published, 


AM Catalogue of 
German Bonleg. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Williams & Norgate 


HENRIETTA- STREET, COVENT- -GARDEN. 





d.—Stationery of every Description. 

















ARTIFICIAL FIR 


Comic, Lever, 


4. 4s, 


ondon. 


ye he Lamp, ina Box. 


MUSEMENT 


oveable 
ly Land, Scriptural, Portraits, &ec. &e. 


AND INSTRUCTION.— 

CARPENTER & WESTLEY’S improved PHANTAS- 
MAGORIA LANTERNS, with the new CHROM 

EWORKS), and DISSOLVING VIEWS 

with every possible variety of —, including Natural History, 

1 typ “ws Views in the 

o. 1 


2. 128, 6d, 


x, No. 2, Ditto, of larger size, 
The above are supplied with Lucernal Microscopes and 7 
Sliders, at 3is, 6d. extra. 
Lists of the Sliders and Prices wu 


a application to the Manufac- 
turers, CARPENTER & WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, 


MATROPE (or 


Lantern with 





C 


Wood for 


Purnitu’ 








RAND MEETING on the SUBJECT of 

a CRACOW, the MARQUESS of NORTHAMPTON in the 

‘On TUES Y, the 2nd of March, a MEETING to PETI- 

TION ¢ the CROWN on ‘the Annexation of the Free C sity of Cracow 

Austrian Empire, in violation of the Treaty of Vienna, will 

at Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 

, Serqesms of Northampton will take the Chair at One 
ise 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK.— 
IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL. MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will 
held at the Bank, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 
iss of March, at 1 o'clock precisely, to declare a Dividend ; to 
it for confirmation the election of Joshua W alker, Esq., who 
nominated by the Board of Directors in the room of 
Patrick Maxwell Cozens, M.P. deceased ; to appoint three Direc- 
tors in the room of Thomas Farncomb, Esq., David Salomons, 
Ha.and H enry Theme g Esq., who go out by rotation, but being 
= e, offer themselves for re- -election. Also to consider the pro- 
basty of appointing two additional Directors ; to proceed to such 
m; and for other purp ses, he following “— gentlemen, 
iy dul qualified, Seay Buckle, Esq., and John Garrett 
bs sq. have proposed themselves as such Directors, aud 
ve given t ¢ hecessary ap a 


JAMES wiki LI TAM GILBART, G 1M 
letibary AMES WILLL GILBARP, General Manager. 


The Transfer Books will be closed from the 15th of Februar 
y 
until the luth of March, to prepare for the Div idend. 


Music or SINGING.—A Lady, accustomed 
to Leman has time to devote to one or two Pupils. Terms, 

ui 0 a r. Wilkinson's, 4, Southampton- 

oo Russell-square, will be attended to. ” 





































road, Thames-bank. 


ARVINGS*IN 
The unrivalled perfection at length attained by the Patent 
process of Carving, enables its Proprietors to offer to the Public, 

atan extremely reduced price, every ed 
external and internal enrich 
the genuine material for those numerous ee which ry 
invariably been found fragile or unsatisfacto: 

Moulding and Carvin; 
for Church or Library 


wood 


sible variety of Carv: 
ments—thus substituting 


DJORTRAIT of JENNY LIND, 1 Painted in 
Berlin.—Messrs. HERING & REMINGTON beg to inform 
> Nobility and Gentry that they will receive, in a few days, from 
he Publishers in Berlin a Portrait of JENNY LIND, after the 
4 authenticated and existing likeness. 
Gallery of German Art, 137, Regent-street. 


MR. JESSE'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, with numerous Woodcuts, post 8yo. 12s, 
F AVORITE HAUNTS AND RURAL 
STUDIES; including VISITS to SPOTS of INTEREST 
| in the vicinity of WINDSOK and ETON. By EDWARD 
| JESSE, Esq. 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 








of all kinds are ~ ae supplied, adapted | 
fittings, Altar Chairs, Picture Frames, 
nner a pieces, and every description of Gothic or Elizabethan 


y be seen and Drawings obtained at the Patent 
Wood _ z Offices, 444, West Strand, or at the Works, Ranelagh- 





DEATH o 


UTE; 


es 


John Wainwright . 


E. Walmisley .. 


Pate Colburn 
i. P. R. James... 
W m. HH. 











Charles F. W hiting - = 
V.E. Walmisley .... 


Rev. Chas. Snowden . 





Ainsworth .. 
Post-Oftive Orders from the Country will be received 
Bankers, Messrs. Praed & Co. 189, Fleet-street. 


J.T. 


other alternative than the 
The deceased was well known as an Author of 
was as much esteemed in the literary world for his talents as he | 
was beloved in his parish for his urbanity and goodness of heart. | 
In the strong conviction that this destitute family are proper ob- 
jects of public benevolence, three e 
opened in their own names an account called * The Hewlett Fund 

9, Fleet-street, to which account the | | 


£10 


5 


to the e F ing wy! of the 


LERGYMAN’S FAMILY LEFT TOT ALLY | 
DESTITUTE.—The following deplorable case is gee | By LORD CAMPB 
ublic :— The recent and sudde 


HEWLETT, Rector of Little Stam: 


with Messrs. Praed & Co., 159. 
charitably disposed are entreated to pay their contributions to- 
wards the alleviation of this sad domestic calamity. 
friends referred to, whose names are with the Bankers, will apply 
the money that may be raised in such manner as they may deem 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


bridge, noe Rockford. in Essex, has left a 
CHILDREN, without father or mother, TOTALLY 
unless some immediate steps be taken there teil ~ no 

Jnion to save them from starvation. | 


0, Thomas Goodls uke ....£10 0 0 


friends of t 


Y “ NINE 
ESTI- 


reat merit, and | 
have 


e deceased 


The three 


The following Subscriptions have already been received, and a 
further List of Subscriptions will be published 


John Fred. Leary .... 


0| Richard Mills 500 





mo. = © dt 





by the 


Now ready, SEVENTH —— revised, with Woodcuts, 
RINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; or, the Mo- 


dern Changes of the Rest and its Inhabitants considered as 
Illustrative of Geology. By CHARLES LYELL, F.G.5. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





— —, i cemeh tune t OF ee 


econd Series, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
‘HE LIV. ES. of ‘the LORD CHANC ELLORS 
f ENGLAN iP From the Revolution of 1688 down to 1806 


Joba Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, with Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
IFE OF LORD SIDMOUTH ; comprising 
his Corres) Sere __ the Political Characters of his 
Time. By the DEAN of No 
John oe. rr 





Next week, 4th edition, with Boquetagend Woodcuts, 





mperial 8vo 
HE ANATOMY and ? HILOSOPHY of 
EXPRESSION, 7 ommmocted ge the FINE ARTS. 
| By Sir CH — ES BELL. 
*y* The ESSAY foxy " the NERVES, by ALEX. SHAW, 


Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, appended to this work, may 
| | be had separately, price 1s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


PROoW N’S LECTURES 
with a Preface by Dr. CHALMERS, Post 8vo. 8s, 6d, 


ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, 
Fifteenth Edition, Stereotyped, Svo. 18s. 
ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, 
Library Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s, 
Hl W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, 





on ETHICS, 








218 


THE ATHENZUM 











~ MILLER’S CATALOGUE OF 
CHEAP BOOKS, 


blished This Day. comprises Books in AGRICULTURE 
POMOTANY, NATURAL HISTORY, ME ‘ 
ANATOMY, VETERINARY ART, HORSEMANSHIP 
SPORTS and PASTIMES (To be had Gratis, and sen 


postaye free), amongst which will be found the following:— 
A COLLECTION of nearly One Hundred 


large-sized Drawings illustrative of the Structure of the 
Horse, and intended to assist the Lecturer on Comparative 


Anatomy; with numerous other Drawings of Animals. 


Morbid Specimens of Anatomy, and Engravings, all carefully 
colbured, and originally executed at a large sum, now offered 


in a portfolio for Five Guineas. 


ANNALS of Sporting, and Fancy Gazette; a 
Magazine entirely appropriated to Sporting Subjects and 
Fancy Pursuits, several hundred engravings, many beauti- 
fully coloured, 13 vols. 8vo. half calf, gilt, a 
r 22-28 

CHARLESWORTH’S Magazine of Natural 
History, Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, &c. illus- 
trated with numerous woodcuts, and plates by a 4 
837-40 
D’ARBOVAL (M. Hurtrel) Dictionnaire de 
6 vols. 


tooling, 2/. 2s. 


thick vols. cloth bds, 1/. 5s. 


Médicine, de Chirurgie, et de Hygiéne Vétérinaires. 
8vo. half calf, neat, 2/. 2s. 


FARMER'S (The) Encyclopedia and Dictionary 


of Rural Affairs, embracing all the recent Improvements in 
Agricultural Chemistry. By Cuthbert William Johnson, 


Esq. Illustrated with numerous wood engravings of the 
best and most improved Agricultural Instruments. Thick 
8vo. clean, in parts (pub, 2/. 10s.), only 1/. 15s. 1846 








Proceedings affecting the Agricultural Interest, from the 
commencement of the New Series to the end of 1846. 14 vols. 
royal 8vo, numerous fine plates, clean, innumbers, 1/. 11s, 6d. 

a 1840-46 


GARRARD'S Description of the different 
Varieties of Oxen common to the British Isles, published 
under the Patronage of the Board of Agriculture. Large 
Oblong folio, very beautifully coloured plates, 22. 12s, = 

809 

GURLT (Dr. E. F.) Anatomy of the Horse and 
other Domestic Animals, the Original Work, somewhat 
imperfect, 1/. lls. Gd. 
The most valuable series of plates of the Anatomy of Domestic 
Animals ever published. 
HAWKINSSS (T. Esq. F.G.S.) Book of the Great 
Sea-Dragons, Ichthyosauriand Plesiosauri, Gedolim Taninum 
of Moses, Extinct Monsters of the Ancient Earth, with 30 
plates, copied from the collection of fossil organic remains 
deposited in the British Museum, large folio, 30 fine engrav- 
ings, half-bound morocco, 1/. Ls. Pickering, 1840 


THE LANCET from its Commencement to the 
end of 1846, a Complete and Perfect Set of this valuable 
Journal, forming 48 vols. 8vo., and 4to. 35 vols. half calf, the 
rest in numbers, 10/. 10s. 1824-46 

LINN AZUS’S General System of the Nature of 
Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, systematically arranged, 
with a Life of the Author, by N. Turton, M.D. the Best 
Edition, plates, 7 vols. thick 8vo. calf, neat, scarce, 1/7. 10s. 

1806 

LOUDON'S Magazine of Natural History, with 
Charlesworth’s Continuation, a Journal of Zoology, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Meteorology, comprising nearly 
2,000 engravings, complete in 13 vols, 8vo. half calf, gilt, 
marbled leaves, new and very neat, 4/, 18s. 1829-40 

LOUDON’s (J. C.) Encyclopzedia of Cottage, 
Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture, thick 8vo. 
numerous engravings, 1/. 18s. 1832 

LOUDON’S Encyclopedia of Gardening; pre- 
senting in one systematic view the History and Present State 
of Gardening in all Countries, with the Management of the 
Kitchen Garden, the Flower Garden, &c. thick 8vo. with 
nearly 1,000 engravings on wood, 1i. 1s. 1824 

PERCIVALL’S (WM.) Series of Elementary 
Lectures on the Veterinary Art, 3 vols. 8vo. very scarce, 

32. 10s, 1824-26 
QUARTERLY Journal of Agriculture, with the 
Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society of 
Scotland from 1829 to 1838, together 14 vols. 8vo, half calf, 
neat and uniform plates, 37. 15s. 1829-33 
SPORTSMAN (The) and Veterinary Recorder, 
from the Commencement in 1835 to the end of 1846, the first 
6 vols. half calf, neat, the rest in numbers in clean and uncut 
condition, royal 8vo. illustrated with beautiful engravings, 
24 vols. 3/7. 3s. 1835-46 
VETERINARIAN (The), a Journal of Medical 
Science, Comparative Anatomy, &c., edited by Youatt and 
Percivall, from its Commencement in 1828 to the year 1841, 
inclusive, 14 vols. thick 8vo. 4/. 10s. 1828-41 
VETERINARY Journals, &c.—An extensive 
Collection of Foreign Journals, Transactions, and Memoirs, 
chiefly French, German, and Italian, all of great value and 
variety, forming together 36 vols. 8vo, neatly half bound, 
and a large lot of numbers in continuation, 4/. 14s. 6d. 
1830-46 
ZOOLOGICAL Society of London, the Trans- 


actions of, consisting of Vol. I. complete, in half binding, 


COMPARATIVE 


Magazine and Monthly Journal of 





OWLAND BRADSHAW, (No. 5, March Ist,) 
his Struggles and Adventures on the Way to Fame ; dedi- 
cated to the Young Men of England. By the Author of * RABY 
RATTLER,’ of the dramatized portion of which (now Playing at 
the Surrey) the press says, ** A decided success. Times.—* Fall o' 
» | bustling incident and dramatic situation.” Weekly Dispatch.— 
* Unequivocally successful.” Sunday Times,—“ Promises a long 
run.” Douglas Jerrold.—* Produced with much success.” Bell's Life. 
>| —” Has proved a hit.” Illustrated News.—* Quite successful.” Morn- 
t ing Advertiser.—-ROWLAND BRADSHAW: “From its great 
originality alone it deserves success.” Court Journal.—* Reminds us 
favourably of Fielding: this is great praise, but we intend it as 
such.” Weekly Times. 
London: Sherwood & Cc. ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, in 1 vol. &vo. with Portrait. 10s. 6d. 


‘ THE LIFE of JAMES GANDON, M. 





R.A. 
.R.S., Architect of the present Custom-House, Four Courts, 
Queen’s Inns, and West View of the Bank of Ireland. From mate- 
rials collected by his Son, and Edited by the late T. J. MUL- 
VANEY, R.HLA. , 

“The biography of Gandon has long been a desideratum, and we 
have often thought it strange that in the long interval between his 
death, and the publication of the volume before us, some friendly 
hand had not done honour to the memory of this great man. To 
his genius we are indebted for the design of the new Custom House, 
Royal Exchange, Military Hospital in the Phenix Park, for Car- 
lisle Bridge, the Four Courts, the splendid portico of the House of 
Lords in Westmoreland-street, various alterations in the House of 

Commons (now the Bank of Ireland), and the Queen’s Inns.” 
Evening Mail. 

“Mr. Gandon’s connexion with our city, as the architect of the 
noblest of our public edifices, has associated his name with the his- 
tory of Art in Ireland ; and the volume, besides the details of his 
own private life, is filled with interesting notices of the contem- 
porary artists.” —Dublin Review. : 

“ The man who came to supply the genius latent but uncultivated 
in hersons, which her national rise, and the luxurious dilletantism 
of her wealthier classes now needed, was he whose biography lies 
before us—James Gandon. To the topographer of Dublin, and the 
artist, the work is one of much value.”"—Nation. _ 

* The graphic notices of contemporary artists either born in Ire- 
land, or who made it the scene of their labours, judiciously inter- 
spersed by the lamented editor Mulvaney throughout Mr. Gandon’s 
biography, cannot fail to increase to the general reader the interest 
of a work, whose mere intrinsic merits are sure to command the 
grateful perusal of the Irish public.”—Freeman’s Journal. 

“ The profession he so eminently distinguished will, we are con- 
fident, treasure this work.”—Evening Post. 

Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. London: Longman 
& Co.; and Simpkin & Marshall Edinburgh : A.& C. Black. 

\ FORKS on GARDENING and NATURAL 
HISTORY, published by WILLIAM SMITH, 113, 
Fleet-street. 

MRS. LOUDON’S ANNUAL FLOWERS. 
Upwards of Three Hundred coloured Figures. With Directions 
for Cultivation. 4to. 24 2s. 

MRS. LOUDON’S BULBOUS PLANTS. 
Upwards of Three Hundred coloured Figures. With Directions 
for Cultivation. 4to, 2/ 12s, 6d. 

MRS. LOUDON’S PERENNIAL FLOWERS. 
Five Hundred coloured Figures. With Directions for Cultivation. 
2 volumes, 4to. 44 4s, 

MRS. LOUDON’SGREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, 
In preparation. To form Twenty Numbers, 2s. 6d. each. No. I. on 
the Ist of April. 

MRS. LOUDON’S BRITISH WILD 
FLOWERS, Three Hundred coloured Figures. With Descrip- 
tions. 4to. 2/, 12s. 6d. 

MRS. LOUDON’S LADIES’ COMPANION 
TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 4th edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


MR. LOUDONS SUBURBAN HORTI- 
CULTURIST ; or, the Management of the Fruit, Kitchen, and 
Mtge Garden. Three Hundred and Eighty Engravings. Demy 
Svo. 16s, 

WESTWOOD’S BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, 
AND THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS. With upwards of Four 
Hundred and Fifty coloured Figures of the natural size. Drawn 
by H. N. HUMPHREYS, Esq. Demy 4to. 14. 18s, 
WESTWOOD’S BRITISH MOTHS, AND 
THEIR TRANSFORMATIONS. With upwards of Two Thousand 
Three Hundred coloured Figures of the natural size, Drawn by 
H. N. HUMPHREYS, Esq. 2 vag demy 4to. 5/. 10s, 
WESTWOOD’S CABINET OF INDIAN 
INSECTS. Now publishing. To form Twelve Numbers, demy 
4to. coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. each. 

WESTWOODS ARCANA ENTOMOLO- 
GICA ; or, Dlustrations of New, Rare, and Interesting Exotic 
Insects. Ninety-six coloured Plates, with Descriptions. 2 vols. 
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By JAMES GLAISHER, 
Of the Koyal Observatory, he 
R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Pleet-street, 












In a few days will be published, price és., wi “ 
re eee » With numerous Llp 


(THE JOURNAL of the ROYAL AGric 

TURAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND. Vol. VI. Part IL 
Summary of Contents, . 

My. Merton : On the Maintenance of Fertility in ney Anis 









Mr. Moore: Experiments on the Feeding Qualities of s, 
Duke of Richmond: Experiments ma we ee 
Turnips with different Manures. ih 
ier. Boss: On oy Clay. an 
r. Phillips: On the Nature and Cause of the P . 
Mr. Taunton : On St. J ohn’s-day Rye, otato Disear, 
—— ; On - Entei 7 . 
r. Marshall: On the Feeding of Stock with pre , 
Mr. Curtis: On the Insects affecting Peas and Beans” na 
r. Trimmer: On the Geology of Norfolk. 
Mr. Cox: On the Potato Disease. 
ay pereen : | ye on he Fotate Disease, 
Mr. Clarke: On the Advantages and Disadva 3 of breakin 
up Grass Land. =e intages of breaking 
Mr. Pusey : On Cheapness of Draining. 
Mr. Davis: Account of Spring Park Farm. 
Sir W. Heathcote : On Thick and Thin Sowing. 
Mr. Mechi: Experiments on Thin Sowing, 
Mr. Raynbird: On Peat Charcoal. 
ir. Way: On the Fairy-rings of Pastures, 
Mr. RKowlandson : On the Agriculture of North Wales, 
Mr. Hannam : On the Double Culture of Turnips and Peas 
Way: Analysis of the Ashes of Plants, Y 




















Mr. 

Colonel Du Plat: On the Potato Disease in Poland, 
Mr. Spencer Stanhope : On Aboriculture, 

Mr. Parkes’s Implement Report. 


John Murray, 50, Albemarle-street. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY, 
In 60 Parts, imp. Svo. sewed, price each Part, 2s, ; or the complete 
work bound in cloth, 6 vols. imp. 8vo. 6/. 8%.; or bound in caf 


marble edge, 8/. 9s. 

\LARKE’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY 
/ BIBLE, containing the Old and New Testaments. The Tex 
carefully —— from the most correct copies of the preset 
authorized Translation, including the Marginal Reading ag 
Parallel Texts, with a Commentary and Critical Notes; 
as a help to a better understanding of the Sacred Writings, Ane 
edition, with the author's final corrections. 

By ADAM CLARKE, L.L.D. F.S.A. &¢. 
“Now, my dear Everett, teil Mr. Tegg it will not be to hima 
second-hand edition, for the multitudinous emendations and corre 
tions from the author’s own and last hand will give him a complete 
new copyright.—I am, my dear Everett, yours affectionately, 
“A. CLARKE” 

*x* A Catalogue of Standard Works can be had on application 

~ Saammaae William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane ; and J. Mason, City- 
oad, 
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COMPLETION OF DR. PRICHARD’S PHYSICAL HISTORY 
OF MANKIND. 
Now ready, Vol V. price 18s. svo. cloth, completing the work, or 


the work complete in 5 vols. 8vo. price 4/. 2s. cloth let 

RESEARCH ES into the PHYSICAL HIS 
TORY of MANKIND. 

By J. C. PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. M.R.LA. 

President of the Ethnological Society, and Corresponding Membr 
of the National Institute of France. 
*x* Vol. II. 15s.; Vol. ILL. 16s. ; Vols. 1V. and V. iss. each, may 
be had separately to complete sets. 
_ “Add to this—what is in our view of preston importance,—quite 
independently of the great cause which the book is pleading, the 
facts themselves, so varied, so instructive, so picturesque, aud 9 
very eloquently set forth, are of high interest ; and the learning 
ancient and modern, crowded into its pages, is such as would wit 
difficulty be gleaned from ample libraries by the most persey 
study. The work in short has been the labour of a life.” 

New Quarterly Revi 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 





























Also, : 
Dr. Prichard on Insanity, and other Disordes 








25 the Mind. 8vo. 14s. cloth. : 
“ Dr. Prichard’s work shows an extensive knowledge of the sub 
ject.”— Lancet. 









royal 8vo. 4/. 48, 
THE 


It is remarkable, that more than a century since there 
were eighteen papers published in London, daily or three 
times a week—while now there are only fifteen! In the 
City of New York, more daily papers are published than in 
all England, Scotland, and Ireland, put together. What is 
the cause?—Pricr! 
That the public know the advantage of having a Daily 
Paper is manifest, from the thousands who pay threepence 
for a paper the day after publication. What, then, are the 
causes which maintain the high price? First, the capital 
required to be invested. Next, the various talent, know- | 
ledge, and experience which must combine to produce the | 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


result. The number of the requirements have, in truth, 
occasioned something very like a monopoly—and monopoly 
always commands its own price. Thus, whilst capital and 
competition had been doing good service in all other things, 
nothing had been attempted for the political and social 
wants of three great nations; and a daily London Newspaper 
remained, until the establishment of THE DaILy NEwWs, a 
costly luxury, in which only the wealthy could indulge. 


The Daily News looks for support, not 





and Part 1 of Vol. Il. 4to finely-coloured plates, 2/. 10s. 
1835-36 





Joun Miter, 404, Oxford-street, 


to a comparatively few readers at a high 
price, but to many at a low price. 


DaiLy News Orricg, Whitefriars, Fleet-street, London. 


PRICE THREEPENCE. 


DAILY NEWS, 


London Morning Newspaper, in Time for the Morning Mails. 







THE DAILY NEWS is the same size as all other journals 
were within seven years ; it is larger than manyof the high 
priced daily journals are now; and in every particular of 
interest, it contains as much information as the most sut- 
cessful amongst its contemporaries. Tue DatLy News & 
expansive; and double sheets are given whenever News, 
important Debates, or Advertisements require it. 

Every News Agent will, we hope, supply the Paper, by 
post, at Threepence, where payment is e in 

‘vance ; when credit is given, it is a matter of private 
arrangement, with which the Proprietors have nothing ' 
do. As, however, in an undertaking so bold it is advisable 
to guard against possible inconvenience, the Proprietos 
will undertake to get all persons supplied who shall forward 
a Post-office order, made payable to Josern Sars, Dalit 
News Orrice, Whitefriars, London, at the rate of 19. 6 
for every three months. 


An Evening Edition, under the Title of 
THE EXPRESS, 


is published every day, at Four o'clock, containing ful 
reports of the Markets of the day, 
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e 2s 
QURNAL of the STATISTIC AL SOCIETY | 
J ALONDOS. va x., Part I. 
Dispensaries in Ind 
core of © — in England ond Wales. 
; Duration of Life ——— 
try 0 g1u 
Hy « Mining fon of W heat from India. 
{ Mortality, Meteorology, Coin, Currency, Bankruptcy, &e. 
qe John William Par er, 445, West Strand. 


ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


HE THIRD VOLUME of the NEW 
T Enirioe is now published, and may be had of all Book- 





“pa rerany, 0, Sons, 45, George-Street, Edinburgh, and 
gr, Paternoster-row, London. 

LACK WOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
B ZINE. No. CCCLXXVII. for MARCH. Price 2s, 6d, 

T tment—The Poacher ; or, Jutland a 
d its Treatment— ’ 

On Pa Thirty Years Since—A Ride to Magnesia—Java— 
the ve of the Regicides—Latest from the Peninsula—To the 
Ft - pe—Epigrams— Letters on the Truths continued in Popu- 
tor Su oaeratitions. No. L. The Diving Rod—Hore Catulliane. 
beer Blackwood L-}. “Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 
%, Vaternoster-ToW, London. 





i SWORTH’S | 
Contents for MARCH, . LXI 


JAMES THE COND; 


THE REVOLUTION OF tos8, An Bilchsicnl ~ om 

Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORT 

Book I.—Chap. V. Sabine—V Prison ee ti. The Queen 
Consort—VILL. The P rivy Connell 
With an Illustration on Steel, b W. BUSS. 

Mysteries of the Toilet Revealed— hte Laugh! Laugh! By 
J. i Carpenter, Esq.—1V. A Night in Anadoli; or, Travel Talk at 
Terrenda. By Mahmouz Effendi—V. The Castle of Ehrenstein— 
VI. The Old Campaigner. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. — VII. 
Alexandre Dumas and his Romances—V ILL A Tale of Cadiz. By 
Mrs. Ponsonby—IX. Sixty Years Hence. 
JNCELOT WIDGE, 
By CHARLES eo ee Esq. 

Chapters I 
Chapman & Hall, 186, § Strand. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 

for MARCH, price 2s. 6d. a 
Il. O'Sullivan’s Love ; » layed of Edenmore— By 
William Carleton. —Chaps. I. to IV. Homer's Hymn to 
Hermes.—By Edward Kenealy, Esq. L.L. B. Irish Records. 
Vv. a Hore Edward Bulwer Lytton’ . * Lucretia’; Lionel 

I. Irish Rivers.—No. 
VILL Our Portrait Gallery. 
Ts. James Gray—With an Etching. IX. 





late } 





NRASER’S MAGAZINE for Marcu. 
peice Se. 6d. contents : 
on of the Peo 
mt Wilds -, Matasiete, the Hunter. 
i The Condition of Authors in England, Germany and France. 
Legend of Forfarshire. Part V. and Conclusion. 
; Mythological System of the os kth 
6 How many Fins a Cod? or, Forty Years Ago. By the 
Author of ‘Sam Slick, ‘the Clockmaker. 
r Literary Legislators. No. IIT. Lord J ohn Manners. 
§ Chronicles of Charter House. 
% Invitation t Spring. Me. 
tie Literarie. } 
4 Gelding iitsmaurice. From the Recollections of a Retired 


Barris 
“ t 4 Comprehensive Measure. 
2“ Great *Nickisson, 215, Rege. nek London. 


CHARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 
‘ consisting of the Four Numbers for March, Price only 7d. 
contains, in doutle » Five any © Sixt. a oO 

0 columns, in a new and beauti: 
ee “Ten the Articles will be found— 
if . r, om- e Maiden Aunt. 

— i. New aro | Sen Gries. the Peasant Beide, 

Red Cross Knight. rewed from 5: 
The 1. Manufacture of On On the -: my Ether n Surgical 


Pai | _ Operatio 
a of St. Gratien. Stories from the the Dramatists :—A 


to erchant. | A renee Party i in the Coun- 

on ag pack —Literary Notices, 

Duster Coste.» all Bookeellersand Nesommions 

(OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, oo 


gy & MARCH, No, CCCXV. 
ret Graham. G. P. R. James, Es VL. VIL. 
ooton, Esq. 
uain 


ip ut his Literary Acq ce— 
By Andrew Winter, Esq, oie A Chapter on 
a ge “I weep not, dear 
Mother.” An Irish Ballad. | & nter, Esq.—V IL. Life 
and 7 of Thomas oe By Cyrus peadiog. Esq. 
VuL T he Malaria. By Cyrus Reddi sq.—LX, Secret His- 
tory of the Court, Ministry, and Times "George IV. "io an | 
Diplomatist—X. Peru—XI. Adrien Roux; or, the Adventures 
a Courier. Chaps. VL vu, and VIIL—XIf. I Met Her in the 
Primrose Time. ne” J. _E. Carpenter, Esq. —XIII. Modern Por- 
tugal. i. G. Kingston, Esq.—X1V. The Opera—XV. 
Madrid and the ss Marriages—X T. Charles Hooton and the 
Rev. J.T. Hewlett—X VII. Literature of the Month. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 








1V. Life after Death. 
Antipathies. By a Man a 





of the Right Hon. Hen ‘addington Pint Lins sg 
Bidet x. Misconduct against Interest works Reform. XI. 
The Irish Representativ 

ublin : James M-Glashan 21, D’Olier-street. W. 8S. Orr & Co., 
London. Sold by all Booksellers at home and abroad. 


(THE BIBLICAL REVIEW and CONGRE- 
ATIONAL MAGAZINE for MARCH, Price 1s. contains : 
1. The Pre-Adamite Earth. 

x The Design and Plan of the Apocalypse. 

3 Fe = Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship. 

4. The Critical Sources of the Complutensian Polyglott. 

5. The Barthly Tabernacle and the Beavealy Mansion. 

6. The Imprecatory Passages in the Psa! 

7. Dr. Bennett's Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, 

:8. Miscellanies—Critical and Exegetical. 

9. Monthly Digest of Religious Intelligence. 

10, Critical Notices and Lists of New Books. 

London: Jackson & W2!ferd, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


ig ECLECTIC REV IEW for Marcu, 


Conten 
a joathe hits Bi hy and Writings. 
Mary Howitt’ "s Ballads 

. Railways—their Coustlidation and Government. 
b Fans i’s Travels in Peru, 

Ste} 








Protestantism. 
phens’s Memoirs of Christmas Evans. 
National Education—the Ministerial Plan. 
lhe whole Truth on the Spanish Marriages. &c. &. 
Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY VOLUME, 
2s, 6d. cloth. Edited by G.W. JOHNSON, Author of * The 
Dictionary of Modern Gardening. ** Phe Gardener's Almanack,’ &c. 
Voiume, Ye this is day. is THE GRAPE VINE; 
its Culture, Uses, and Ly e anes = R. Errington, 
Head Gardener to Sir Phil pte art. M.P. 


Jan. 1. was published ene 
Feb. 1. EC Gov woER— THE COCSEBERRY. 
Each uaa in Tralt a volume, price Is. s 
London: Robert Baldwin, Paternoster-row ; W. rx @ Rovertson, 
Dublin; and H. W. ooldridge, Winchester. 


COTLAND DELINEATED, in a Series of 
Views, by Stanfield, Roberts, Nash, Leitch, Harding, Catter- 
mole, McCulloch and Creswick, drawn’ in Lithography by J. D. 
Harding. The letterpress bythe Rev. J. Parker Lawson, M.A. 
forming a Comprehensive History of the Country and its Anti- 


uities. 
= Part II. vq} be jo sande on the Shout of March. 
rice to Su’ 
Prints 12. 1s. ; iS ag lls, 64. ; Coloured and Mounted 32. 3s, 
Publishea by 3 ——_— Haymarket, London. Crichton, 
Edinburgh, and Hodges & Smith, Dublin. 
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WITH STATEMENT OF 
“WILLIAM HOWITT AND THE PEOPLE'S JOU RNAL, 
PRICE SEVENPENCE. 
Contents of the Monruty Part for Marcu of the 


JEOPLE’S JOURNAL: with Four En- 


eravings, indindias— 
Scene from Schiller’s Robbers, Satan Pla ‘ 

Kaulbach. Soul. cy Tolst Man for his 
W. Cope, R.A. 


Astonishment. W. Hunt. The Lovers. 
Wed, 


Iso about Forty Original Papers : 
Household Education. Harriet Earthquake in the Abruzzi. IL, 
Mariotti. 


Martineau. 
Demoe = in Europe. Joseph| Art Education for the People. 
George Wallis. 

Dispute in the. Corporation of 
ondon. W. H. Ashurst. 
People about One. A. B. Reach. 
A Poet's Valentine. A. Winter. 
With other Papers by yrenklin 
de Mrs. Tinsley, Mrs. Hodg- 

. J.C. Prince, &c. 
Reviews, Annals of Progress, 


ae 
a fis Impulse, &c. MaryLeman 


W. J. Fox. The Editor. 
The bak ae of Erin, &c. Goodwyn 


ar 
chatnberlin  & Cheap Theatres. 
A. B. Re 


Phestene > St. Sepulchre. 

Charles Mackay. 

In addition to the Authors an 
Douglas Jerrold, Mrs. ponden, 
min, &c. &c., and Desi; by C. L. 

e Journal. 


&e. &c., will appear in 

ait anton We pow y = Journ —_ Gan. © , Fleet-street. Sold by 
ooksellers and Newsmen P ‘ 

Ca en ; of whom a Picture-Prospectus may 





Artists above named, Papers b: 
George Thompson, Camilla To 
astlake, R.A., T. Creswick, 





beeen g > OF UTILITY. 
y, price One Shilling each, 
N AN UAL. of MU SIC; containing the Elemen- 
tary Principles of the Science : with an _ Introduction _to 
Hemeeng & and Thorough Bass,&c. By CHARLES W. MANBY. 


[AX UAL of CHESS. Illustrated with numerous 


ams, recent Gi rok 
CHARLES mat cen! ames, and original Problems. By 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street : and all Booksellers. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In cr. 8yo, 4s. 6¢. bound, with 220 diagrams engraved for the work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
forthe Use of — or for Self-instruction. 


y W. D. COOLEY, A. B 
Author of the* History of Maritime and sees Discovery,” 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ 

“Mr. . Cooley seems almost to wish to ans his own motto 
that * there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the steps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele= 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning.”— Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 

“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
peared”—Athenaum—* which, for brevity, clearness, ~~ discern~ 
ing attention to the wants of ‘learners, cannot be easil i jurpassed.” 
—Dublin University Magazine.—* The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Buctit easy to beginners.” —Cambridge Chronicle, 


Uniform with the ‘ Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
rig DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
new Diagrams. 
“ Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”—New Monthly Magazine, 





In feap. 8vo. price 1s, 6d, 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
/ Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enunciations 


printed separately for Use in the Class-room, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





Published by FISHER, SON & Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, ANGEL-STREET, ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND, LONDON. 


1. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND.’ 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE; 


MORAL WANTS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. By Mrs. ELLIS. March 15th, post 


bv0. Oe, 


2. 


March Ist, in a neat volume, embellished with four Engravings, 


SACRED MEDITATIONS and MORAL THEMES. 
By the Rey. ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. Being Volume VIII. of ‘The English- 
Woman's Library,’ publishing in Monthly Volumes, 5s. each. 


3. 


HANNAH MORE’S POPULAR WORKS, 


Monthly Volumes, 3s, 6d. each. New Issue. Vol. L Memoir of the Author—Stories ‘of Per- 
‘ons in the Middle Ranks—and Tales for the Common People. Will be published March 1st. 


4. 


Now ready, Vol. VII. of The Englishwoman’s Library, 


uo UMMER and WINTER in the PYRENEES. By 


1A Blowing and faithful portraiture of natural scenery and national manners, drawn 
actual residence among them.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. 


Withall the freshness inspired by an 





bridge University Press. 
Guineas. 


in 


nofortes, Silver-work, Ch 


5. 
CATTERMOLE'’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 


THE GREAT 


or, The | CHARLES I. and CROMWELL. 


CIVIL WAR of the TIMES of 


By the Rey. RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D. ITllus- 


trated with 29 highly-finished Engravings, from Drawings by Geonak CATTERMOLE, Esq. 
In a handsome 4to. volume, price One Guinea. 


6. 
SPLENDID ROYAL QUARTO FAMILY BIBLE. 


THE MARRIAGE-DAY PRESENT BIBLE, illus- 


trated with 180 highly-finished Engravings, the Historical Sub; — chiefly from the Old 
Masters, and the Landscapes from Drawings on the Spot. 


The Text printed at the Cam- 


In 2 elegant volumes, royal 4to. bound in morocco, price Seven 


7. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL:—HIS LIFE and TIMES. 
By W. COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
contains 1 Plate—every Division 5 Plates. 


In Parts, at 1s.; Divisions, 5s. 6d. each. Every Part 


Parts 1 to 8, and Division L., now ready. 


8. 
ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF aS aes - Saar aes 


Now ready, Parts I. and IL, to be continued Fortnightly, every pat, price One Shilling, 
containing 4 Plates of Designs, royal 4to. size, 


THE PRACTICAL FURNISHING, DECO- 
RATING, and EMBELLISHING ASSISTANT. Consisting of Original Designs in the 
Grecian, Italian, Renaissance, Louis-Quatorze, Gothic, Tudor, and Elizabethan Styles of 
Cabinet and Upholstery Work, Stoves, Iron- work, Chimney-pieces, Glass, China, 


locks, 








Epitaphs, Stained Glass, Marquetry, 


&e. &c. &e. Interspersed with Designs executed for the Royal Palaces, and for some of the 
principal Mansions of the Nobility and Gentry, and Club ee 


By HENRY WHITTAKER, 
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8, New Byruinoron-streer, Feb, 27, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY. 





In 3 vols. Svo. with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, by 


Wittram and Grorce Measom, 24. 2s, neatly bound, 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, 


AND THE COURT OF FRANCE 


IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Junta Parpog, 
Author of ‘ The City of the Sultan,’ &c. 


1. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 


KIRKHOLME PRIORY ; 


Or, MODERN HEROISM. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘THE RANSOM.’ 


nt. 
DepicaTep, BY rerMission, To Her Masesty THE QuEEN. 
In 8vo. with numerous Engravings, &c. lds. 


VOLUME I. OF 
SIR HARRIS NICOLAS’S 
HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
NAVY 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIO 
TO THE WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Tn post a 10s, 6d. 


CLEVELAND ; 


> 
A TALE OF THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


In 2 vols. 8yo. wih? Tustrations by bi and G. Muasom, 
egantly boun 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
BRITISH POETS. 


By WILLJAM HOWITT, Author of * Visits to Remarkable 
Places, *The Book of the Seasons,’ &. 


In $3 vols. post ¢ v0. 1d. 11s, 6d, 


EXPERIENCES OF A GAOL 
HAP 


e 
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REVIEWS 


United States Exploring Expedition, during the 
Yeare 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, under 
the Command of Charles Wilkes, U.S.N.— 
Fihnography and Philology. By Horatio 
Hale, Philologist of the Expedition. Phil- 
adelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 

Tals ponderous quarto volume is devoted to 

tro subjects which could not well be dissevered. 

They are important subjects, too, as relating to 

the “people of Oceanica;—who from a period 

gterior to all records have occupied the 
boundary between the Old and New Worlds, 
snd whose migrations from the one te the other 
may be traced with a facility little expected by 
wur fathers, er even by ourselves, thirty years 

», Indeed, the light which, within that period, 
has been thrown on ethnographical and philo- 
jagical science is surprising. As usual in such 
cases, We English have been the most success- 
ful in the collection of elementary facts; but 
have left to the Germans chiefly, and in some 
degree to the French, the less onerous task 
of arranging, comparing, and deducing results. 
Qur own anissionaries have been the great in- 
struments by which such facts have been col- 
lected: and next to them in ardour of research 
must be classed the missionaries sent forth by 
the United States. The United Brethren (or 
as we more ay term them, Moravians), 
itis trae, while they have been at great 
pains to acquire the languages of the people 
snong whom they have laboured, have not 
often been found composing grammars or 
stringing words into vocabularies;—still less 
have they dreamed of extending the boundaries 
of philology: and the Wesleyan missionaries, 
Tih very few exceptions, have thought only 
of the duties immediately before them. Still, 
however, they and the missionaries of other 
denominations (take, as an example, the inde- 
fatigable and devoted Mr. Williams) have 
made accessions to our knowledge which, if 
individually small, become more than respect- 
thle when viewed in the aggregate. 

Of governments it cannot be said that they 
have done much to encourage subjects like those 
vhich constitute the volume before us. They 
have been liberal in the patronage of all 
attempts to extend the bounds of physical geo- 
gaphy; but the instruments selected for that 
urpose, the officers of the navy—whether in 

usia or France, America or England—have 
not been much distinguished for general in- 
formation,—least of all, for that which relates 
tothe races and languages of mankind. That 
with experienced mariners it would have been 
tdvisable to associate men of more enlarged 
views—men whose exclusive province it should 
have been to search out facts relating to these 
matters, —is a truth, we should think, now obvious 
enough, We have no wish to dwell on past 
omissions, save as a caution for the future. ‘The 

American government has set an example 

Vhich we hope will be followed. The name 

and titlek— Horatio Hale, Philologist of the 

Expedition,” whatever sound they may have in 

the ears of our Admiralty functionaries, are such 

# the Washington authorities may feel justl 

ee of. Mr. Hale has done honour to bot 
mself and his employers; and his labours 

vill be appreciated o urope,—especially by 

those men who, like the Humboldts, are ever 


ready to make new facts subservient to logical 
‘ory. In his “grammars,” and “ vocabu- 
lates” (or we should rather say attempts at 
/~for in some instances he is the first to 
“cupy the ground), which comprise a por- 


tion of this volume, he exhibits great zeal, 
great industry, and no small share of acute- 
ness. It is true that his previous studies 
in general language—and especially in that 
branch of it (the Malayo- Polynesian) which 
is most prevalent in Oceanica— have been 
much less comprehensive than might have been 
desired. He seems to have directed himself to 
his particular task with little preparation beyond 
that which he could derive from preceding na- 
vigators and a few modern missionaries. But 
this very circumstance, injurious as it seems, at 
least saves us from one infliction—that of a 
favourite system. The writer in having no pre- 
conceived theory differs widely from the Mars- 
dens and Crawfords,—and still more so from the 
Continental speculators who have so frequently 
confounded Dr. Prichard. It will be time 
enough to systematize when the necessary facts 
shall have been collected,—when a dozen more 
such volumes as the present shall be before 
us. Till then, it it useless to expatiate on the 
paternity of either races or languages. Afflini- 
ties or divergencies are all that can, or should, 
be noticed till we have a much wider founda- 
tion on which to construct. Such honest in- 
quirers as Mr. Williams and Mr. Hale have 
contributed more to our actual knowledge of 
the subjects under consideration than all other 
writers put together. 

The question as te whether the population 
spread over the islands of Oceanica has been origi- 
nated by two or by three distinct races, is one 
which has not been satisfactorily answered. As 
to the Yellow race, who occupy Malaisia (the 
islands of the Indian Ocean), and the Black, 
who are settled in Melanesia, or the central 
islands between New Guinea and the Vitian 
group, there can be no room to dispute. Their 
physical characteristics set the matter at rest 
as regards them. But whether the third great 
division, the inhabitants of ‘ Polynesia’’ pro- 
perly so called, who occupy the eastern islands 
of the Pacific from New Zealand to the Sand- 
wich group, are derived from a mixture of the 
two, or from other elements, or from all together, 
is less clear. That more than two races have 
combined to this result is rendered probable by 
the fact that we find in some of the groups cha- 
racteristics which can scarcely have been derived 
from either the Yellow or the Black—at least 
as they exist in the western parts of Oceanica. 
Thus it is in regard to the islands of ‘ Micro- 
nesia” (the small islands as they are appro- 
priately called), which are situated to the north 
of the Melanesian archipelago. In complexion 
their inhabitants approximate to the Polyne- 
sians; while in language they are distinct— 
often widely so; and in religion they resemble 
the Tartars of Japan and China. ‘“ Australia”’ 
seems to be chiefly peopled by the Melanesian 
race; but more than one black stock must have 
contributed to the actual population. This, in- 
deed, is not the opinion of Mr. Hale; but that 
writer can perhaps not be expected to know so 
much of that island-continent as the reading 

ublic of England, who have been daily acquir- 
ing information respecting it which he has had 
little opportunity of consulting. One of the 
last books which it has been our lot to consult, 
—that of Lieut. Stokes of the Beagle—has con- 
firmed all previous testimony as to the distri- 
bution of race in Australia. The inhabitant 
of the northern coast bears little resemblance 
physically to him of the eastern and south- 
eastern. Nor, so far as a conjecture can be 
formed on the inference of language, is there 
the slightest reason for supposing that both 
have sprung from a common stock. 

Mr. Hale commences his ample volume with 
the Polynesian division of his subject. It is 





‘from it, whether to the north or south. 


certainly the one with which he is most conver- 
sant; but it is also that which has probably the 
least novelty, inasmuch as it has been most 
frequently studied by English navigators and 
missionaries. Yet the writer contrives even 
here to make some additions to our previous 
knowledge—as well as to correct the false and 
confirm the imperfectly known. The entire 
population of this branch he does not estimate 
at half a million. It is strange, yet true, that 
the colour of this people is often the lightest 
nearest to the equator ;—darker as we => 

Y. 
what law is this to be explained? Mr. Hale, 
we may observe, is less disposed than most 
voyagers to acquiesce in other physical charac- 
teristics as indicative of race; while, on the 
other hand, he detects distinctions between 
people who have been held to be of the same,— 
so great, indeed, as often to defy the artificial 
lines of demarcation which writers have been 
fond of drawine. Bevond the colour of the 


skin and of the hair, it is perhaps scarcely 
possible to fix on any generic charaeteristic; 
while distinctions between islanders belonging 
to one great family (so far as physical appear- 
ance and language enable us to judge) are often 
palpable enough to confound all such inferences. 
The truth is, we have suffered habits of theory 
to mislead us. We must find new and more 
comprehensive distinctions ;—or allow that lo- 
cality, more or less of exposure to climate, 
idleness, severe labour, quality of food, abundant 
or scanty or hard fare, have greater influence 
on those which really exist than we have yet 
been willing to allow. On the subject of the 
remarkable distinctions that prevail amongst 
people whom we regard as kindred, take, for 
instance, the following :— 


“The people of the Union Group (Fakaafo, &c.,) 
resembled yery closely those of Samoa, except, as 
has been before remarked, that they were of a some- 
what lighter hue, a fact the more remarkable, as they 
live on a low, flat coral island, only nine degrees from 
the equator, They areof good size, well formed, with 
smooth skins and little beard. Their hair also, for 
some reason, seemed to be thinner than usual, and 
some of them were partially bald. This circum- 
stance may serve to account for the fact that among 
the articles which they brought off for sale were seve- 
ral packages of false hair, neatly put up for wearing. 
At Depeyster’s Group, ten degrees farther west, are 
found people speaking the same language with those 
of the last-mentioned islands, but of very different 
personal appearance. In colour, they are as dark 
as the New Zealanders. heir hair is thick and 
bushy, and in some slightly frizzled. They differ from 
all the other Polynesians in having abundant beards, 
Their skin also is rough to the touch, as in the Mela- 
nesians.” 


Is greater dependence, however, to be placed 
on the characteristics which the French call 
moral? Even language, the surest of all, is apt 
to mislead. We are continually setting out, 
too, from false principles. Well does Mr. Hale 
observe :— 

“ Nothing ismore common in the writings of many 
voyagers than such phrases as the following :— 
* These natives, like all savages, are cruel and trea- 
cherous;'——‘ The levity and fickleness of the savage 
character ;?—* The tendency to superstition, which is 
found among all uncivilized tribes;—* The parental 
affections which warm the most savage heart,’ &c, 
These expressions are evidently founded on a loose 
idea that a certain sameness of character prevails 
among barbarous races, and especially that some 
passions and feelings are found strongly developed in 
all. A little consideration will show that this view 
must be erroneous. It is civilization which produces 
uniformity. The yellow and black races of the 
Pacific, inhabiting contiguous islands, differ more 
widely from each other than do any two nations of 
Europe, Th2 points of resemblance between the 
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negroes of Africa and the Indians of America, even 
under the same latitudes, are very few.” 

It would be contrary to experience, however, 
to assert that the people of all these divisions 
have no obvious peculiarities. The question 
is, whether these belong to the race as such or 
are the natural result of local circumstances ?— 
whether early habits and opinions have not 

reater effect than hereditary tendencies of any 
ind? Reverting to these peculiarities,—the 


Polynesians are a light-hearted, joyous, inge- 
nious people ; ever fond of ornament, and ever 


ready to impart it to others: while their levity 
and falsehood are as marked as any of their 
other qualities. They were always an adven- 
turous people—fond of leaving their homes 
to see the world. “It is a remarkable fact,” 
observes our author, “that natives of the highest 
rank, enjoying all the comforts and pleasures 
which arbitrary power could afford, have volun- 
tarily renounced these advantages, for the pur- 
pose of visiting distant regions and increasing 
their knowledge of the world.” The Mele, 
nesian People, on the other hand, are extremely 
averse to leaving their native islands. Here, 
too, we have another distinction :— 

“ But of all the qualities that distinguish this race, 
there is none which exerts a more powerful influence 
than their superstition—or, perhaps, it would be 
more just to say, their strong religious feeling. When 
we compare them with the natives of Australia, who, 
though not altogether without the idea of a God, 
hardly allow this idea to influence their conduct, 
we are especially struck with the earnest devotional 
tendencies of this people, among whom the whole 
system of public polity, and the regulation of their 
daily actions, have reference to the supposed sanction 
of a supernatural power; who not only have a pan- 
theon surpassing, in the number of divinities and the 
variety of their attributes, those of India and Greece, 
but to whom every striking natural phenomenon, 
every appearance calculated to inspire wonder and 
fear,—nay, often the most minute, harmless, and in- 
significant objects, seem invested with supernatural 
attributes, and worthy of adoration. It is not the 
mere grossness of idolatry, for many of them have no 
images, and those who have, look upon them simply 
as representations of their deities, but it is a constant, 
profound, absorbing sense of the ever-present activity 
of divine agency, which constitutes the peculiarity of 
this element in the moral organization of this people.” 

To be sure, this religious feeling is wholly 
independent of morality; to which the Poly- 
nesians lay no manner of claim. They expose 
their children, sacrifice them to idols, bury their 
parents alive, indulge in the grossest licen- 
tiousness, lie and steal beyond example, &c. ;— 
but yet are devout. Their society, at some 
former period, has evidently been theocratic— 
that is, the chiefs have been also priests; and 
vestiges of this union are to be found even now 
in some of the islands. Indeed, the priests of 
the present day are but the deputies of the 
chiefs, who devolve the drudgery of the office 
on shoulders less honourable. So high is the 
reverence in which the hereditary chieftainship 
of a clan is held in Polynesia, that it is often 
connected with the idea of divine power. Until 
very lately, on most of the islands, groups of 
individuals have been pointed out as partaking 
of a nature superior to the human :— 

“ At the Navigator Islands two such individuals, 
father and son, by name, Tamafaingé, had, for many 
years, down to the period of the first arrival of the 
missionaries, held the inhabitants in slavish awe, and 
ruled them at their will, by the dread of their super- 
natural power, At the Tonga Islands, though it is 
not known that any person is actually worshipped, 
as elsewhere, there are two high chiefs, whose official 
titles are, Tuitonga and Veati, and a woman, called 
the Tamaha, who are believed to be descended from 
gods, and are treated with reverence on that account 
by all, not excepting the king, who regards them as 
his superiors in rank. In New Zealand the great 
warrior-chief, Hongi, claimed for himself the title of 


= 


a god, and was so called by his followers. At the 
Society Islands Tamatoa, the last heathen king of 
Raiatea, was worshipped as a divinity. At the 
Marquesas there are, on every island, several men, 
who are termed atua, or gods, who receive the same 
adoration, and are believed to possess the same 
powers as other deities. In the Sandwich Islands, 
that the reverence shown to some of the chiefs bor- 
dered on religious worship, is evident from a passage 
in a speech of John Ii, (formerly a priest, and now 
one of the best informed of the native orators,) deli- 
vered in 1841, and published in the Polynesian, for 
May 1, of that year, in which he gives an account of 
some of their ancient superstitions. He says: ‘ Here 
is another sort of tabu that I have seen, namely, that 
relating to high chiefs, and especially to the king. 
They were called gods by some, because their houses 
were sacred, and every thing that pertained to their 
persons.” At Depeyster’s Group, the westernmost 
cluster of Polynesia, we were visited by a chief, who 
announced himself as the atua or god of the islands, 
and was acknowledged as such by the other natives. 
This singular feature in the religious system of the 
Polynesians, peppery] a. so many distant and un- 
connected points, must have originated in some 
ancient custom, or some tenet of their primitive creed, 
coeval, perhaps, with the formation of their present 
state of society. There is certainly no improbability 
in the supposition that the law-giver, whose decrees 
have come down to us in the form of the tabu system, 
was a character of this sort,—a king, invested by his 
subjects with the attributes of divinity. It is worthy 
of remark, that in all the cases in which we know of 
living men having been thus deified, they were chiefs 
of high rank, and not ordinary priests (¢ufuna), or 
persons performing the sacerdotal functions.” 

The ideas of the Polynesians in regard to a 
future state are striking :— 

“All believe in the existence of a large island, 
situated far to the north-west, called Pulétu, which is 
the residence of the gods. Some suppose that while 
the souls of common people perish with their bodies, 
those of the chiefs are received into this island, which 
is described as a terrestrial elysium, and become 
their inferior divinities. Others hold, (according to 
Mr. Heath,) that the spirits of the departed live and 
work in a dark subterraneous abode, and are eaten 
by the gods, A third, and very common opinion is, 
that the souls of all who die on an island make their 
way to the western extremity, where they plunge 
into the sea; but what becomes of them is not stated. 
Therock from which they leap,in the island of Upolu, 
was pointed out to us; the natives term it ‘ Fatua- 
sofia,” which was rendered the ‘jumping-off stone.’ 
Some one or other of these three opinions prevails 
in every part of Polynesia. At the Friendly Islands, 
that which relates to the island lying to the westward, 
called by them Bulétu,is the most common. In 
New Zealand the departed spirits are supposed to 
proceed to the northern end of the island, where, 
from a rock, called Reinga, they descend into the 
sea, and pass through it till they reach the islands of 
the Three Kings, a small cluster, about thirty miles 
from the North Cape, on which is placed the elysium 
of the islanders. At the Society Islands, according 
to Mr. Ellis, they supposed that the soul, on leaving 
the body, was conducted to the po, or place of night, 
where it was eaten by the gods,—not at once, but 
by degrees,—and after it had three times undergone 
this operation, it acquired the rank and attributes of 
a divinity. They also believe in the existence of a 
paradise, termed by them Rohutu noanoa, or sweet- 
scented Rohutu, which was the abode of the gods 
and of deified spirits. It was situated near a high 
mountain, called Tamahani unauna, glorious Tama- 
hani, on the north-west side of the island of Raiatea. 
Rohutu may be a corruption of Purotu. The Ra- 
rotongans, says Mr. Williams, ‘represented their 
paradise as a very long house, encircled with beautiful 
shrubs and flowers, which never lost their bloom or 
fragrance, and whose inmates enjoyed unwithering 
beauty and unfading youth.’ The name of the pre- 
siding deity of this abode was Tiki. At the Sand- 
wich Islands the natives held opinions very nearly 
the same as those of the Society Islanders; the spirits 
of the dead either went to the po, or place of night, 
and were eaten by the gods, or they descended to the 
regions below, where Atea and Milu, the first sove- 
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observed, that in the dialects of all the islands ex, 

New Zealand, the words below, leeward, and a 
ward, are synonymous. Those accounts, thedhen 
which represent the abode of spirits as a Subter 
ranean hades, and those which make it a tunenie 
paradise, lying to the westward, have probably 4 
common origin, and owe their difference to the dit 
ferent acceptations of the same word.” - 

Detestable as in many respects the Poly. 
nesian character is, that of the Black race js 
worse :— ' 

“ The Polynesians seem to be cruel, dishonest, and 
selfish, rather because they have always been so and 
no better path has ever been open to them ‘than 
from any violent propensity to those vices,” The 
proof of this is found in the tact that a very brief ip. 
tercourse with foreigners has, in most cases, been 
sufficient to induce them to lay aside their Worst 
practices, and adopt many of the improvements of 
civilization. But the Feejeeans are by nature and 
inclination a bloodthirsty, treacherous, and Tapacious 
people, Their evil qualities do not lie merely on the 
surface of their character, but have their roots deep 
in their moral organization. In forty years of intep. 
course with the same class of civilized men to whom 
the Polynesians were indebted for their earliest jp. 
structions in many valuable arts, they have learned 
from them nothing but the use of firearms,—and 
though no visitor can have failed to express his 
horror at the customs of cannibalism, infanticide, and 
human sacrifice, not the slightest effect has been 
produced upon the natives. The Feejeean may he 
said to differ from the Polynesian as the wolf from 
the dog; both, when wild, are perhaps equally fierce, 
but the ferocity of the one may be easily subdued, 
while that of the other is deep-seated and untameable, 
One quality, however, for which the Feejeeans are 
eminently distinguished, and in which they differ 
widely from the Polynesians, is their disposition to 
treachery, and, connected with it, their capacity for 
dissimulation. During our intercourse with them, we 
had continually occasion to observe this trait in their 
dealings with us and with one another. They livea 
life of constant suspicion, no one daring to trusteven 
the members of his own family. A_ native never 
leaves his home unarmed; and the people in every 
town are constantly on the watch against a sudden 
invasion from the neighbouring tribes, however 
apparently peaceful. Their internal history, as re 
lated by themselves, is full of instances of perfidy 
and treason.” 

These dreadful people have two deities worthy 
of their worshippers :— 

“ According to the universal belief of the natives, 
the supreme deity, and governor of their island- 
world, is a being termed Ndengéi. He is represented 
as having the form of a serpent in the head and one 
side of the body, while the rest is made of stone, by 
which he is rendered immortal. 


























His residence is in 
a caye, in the mountains of Viti-levu, at a place 
callen Nakauvandra, nearly opposite to Mbua, or 
Sandal-wood Bay. Earthquakes are supposed to be 
produced by the god shifting his position,—and one 
of the thimbis, or distichs, which the natives frequently 
sing in their dances, refers to this belief :— 
Vukivuki ko Ndengei, Ndengei turns over, 
Tavala a vanua. The earth trembles. 

The natives say that an earthquake is invariably 
followed by a season of fertility; and they believe that 
when Ndengei is prevailed upon, by their prayers, to 
put an end to a famine, he does so by turning himself 
over, and thus causing the earth to shake. Scarcities 
they suppose to be produced by the malign inter- 
ference of the inferior deities, who pray to Ndenget 
for food, until the trees.are stripped of their fruits to 
supply them. No one knows the origin of Ndengel. 
He was first seen on the beach at Ra, in the form of 
a man, dressed in the native girdle of masi, or papel 
cloth, with long trains of it hanging to the earth, as 
is the custom among the chiefs. Not being recognized 
and worshipped at that place, he went to Mbengga, 
where he was first discovered to be a god. But the 
land was stony, and he did not like it. He looked 
towards Kandavu, but would not dwell there. He 
then went over to Rewa, and took up his abode im 
that district. Soon after this, a powerful god, by 
name Wairua, came from Tonga to Rewa, and to 
him Ndengei resigned the government of that town 
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=——~ ts of all kinds of food (such as the head 
ofthe pig and tortoise, &c.) After living awhile in 
tion, Ndengei had an attack of leprosy, and 
ined to remove to Verata, which has ever since 
considered impregnable. Here he resolved to 
ies more seen by man, and for this purpose took 
ie form of a serpent, as before related.” 


Tn are still other deities whose offices and 

‘hates are connected with the native belief re- 
acting the future state of the soul. The most im- 
“nant of these is one who approaches to the vulgar 
idea of the devil. He is called by such as worship 
jim, who are not many, Ratu-mbati-ndua, or the one- 
wwothed lord; others speak of him as the kalou kana, 
jevouring god, OF kalou tha, evil deity; and in La- 
jemba he is commonly termed Samu-ialo, or de- 
drover of souls. He has the form of a man, with 
yas in place of arms, provided with claws to snatch 
ysvietims. He has a tooth so large that, as the 
paires say, When he is lying in his house it goes over 
the roof. “He flies through the air, emitting sparks 
wire, like a meteor. He is said to roast in a fire | 
gieat the souls of men who are delivered over to | 
him by the supreme divinity.” 

The following extract affords coincidences | 
sich will not be lost upon the observing | 





reader -— ; all 
“The immolation of women at the burial of a chief | 


ys been thought to afford an evidence of connexion 
jtween these islands and some Asiatic nations. 
However this may be, the fact itsclf is sufficiently | 
griking. The reason assigned for the custom by the 
tives is connected with their belief concerning the | 
iatiny of the soul. As the disembodied spirit of | 
te chief is supposed, before it finally descends to the 
Miulu or hades, to dwell for a time in the thimba- 
inba, which is usually some district or island near 
his original home, and to be there engaged in occu- | 
pations similar to those which he followed during 
lf, the natives consider that the wife, in accom- 
paying him to this residence, is merely doing her 
duty towards her companion, who, without her, would 
te living a lonely and cheerless existence.” 

It is a relief to turn from these savages to the 
inhabitants of Micronesia; whose colour seems 
be lighter than that of any other islanders in 
Oceanica :— 

“In character, the Micronesians—at least those of 
tem who belong to the lighter coloured tribes— 
rill compare advantageously with any other people, 
thether savage or civilized. Their most pleasing, 
ad,at the same time, their most striking trait, is a 
certain natural kindliness and goodness of heart, to 
vhich all their visitors, of every country and cha- 
meter, bear the same testimony. Wilson at the 
Peew Islands, Kotzebue at Radack, Duperrey and 
DUrville at Ualau, Liitke and Martens at all the 
western islands, O'Connell and every other visitor at 
Binabe, Paulding at the Mulgrave Group, and our 
Expedition at Makin, have had occasion to remark 
ite sweetness of temper and the absence of any harsh 
ad violent feelings, which characterize the inhabi- 
tats. This is especially deserving of note, inasmuch 
wthere is no quality more rare, or about the exist- 
tice of which scepticism is more justifiable, than that 
of real benevolence among savages. In this case, 
towever, the strong and decided testimony of so many 
witnesses can leave no doubt that the natives of the 
Cirvline Islands are, for the most part, a kind, 
amiable, and gentle race.” 

Of these people there are three classes, or 
nther castes—chiefs, gentry, and slaves. The 
hiter is evidently of negro origin :— 

“The three classes are called, according to O'Con- 
2ell, Moonjobs (Mundjab), Jerejohs (Tsheridjo) and 
Nigurts(Naiakat). ‘The general term aroche (arote), 
"sapplied to the first two; it may he translated 
tatleman or freeman. These two classes rarely in- 
‘marry with one another, and never with the 
tin, "The distinction of caste is maintained with 
Mat strictness; even in battle, a person of one class 
rer attacks one of another, so that, says O'Connell, 
‘tis like the encounter of three distinct parties.’ All 
he land in the group is parcelled out into estates, 

ith are the property of the chiefs and freemen. 

serfs are considered as affixed to the soil. These 
ates are never alienated, and pass only by succes- 














sion; but this succession is not directly hereditary. 
The system of descent, both of titles and property, 
is very intricate and difficult to understand. Accord- 
ing to the account received from Mr. Punchard, 
every chief has a distinguishing title, besides his own 
proper appellation. The highest rank in the two 
tribes of Matalalin and U is Ishipau, who is usually 
called by foreigners the king; then follow, in the line 
of succession, Wadjai, Tak, Notsh, Nanoa, and others 
still lower. Before a chief can become Jshipau he 
must rise through all these grades or offices, and, of 
course, there is only one in each tribe holding each 
of these titles. There are other offices or dignities, 
the holders of which can never rise to be Ishipau ; 
but these, also, have their inferior grades in regular 
succession. One of these is Ndnigin, a kind of high 
priest of the Kiti tribe. The son of a chief is never 
a chief; this distinction is derived from a certain 
class of women, called Ji ’rotsh (noble women), who, 
by law, can only marry common men; their rank 
determines that of the offspring.” 

Again: 

“The priests, according to O’Connell, have con- 
siderable influence. They are called ediomet, and 
belong to the class of petty chiefs; indeed, this word 
is frequently used to signify merely chief. Their 
worship is very simple. It consists in prayers and 


| invocations addressed to the spirits (dani or ani) of 


departed chiefs. They have neither temples, idols, 
nor offerings. Certain animals, also, particularly fish, 
are esteemed sacred among them,—some, as eels, 
being so to the whole people, while others are merely 
prohibited to particular families. O'Connell sup- 


| poses this to proceed from some rude system of 


metempsychosis, connected with their religious belief.” 

Such extracts as the foregoing leave littleroom 
for doubt as to the origin of the dominant castes in 
these islands. There would seem to be amongst 
them five different peoples, all of Tartarian 
origin, though how far differing in language has 
yet to be discovered. The ruins of large for- 
tresses and massive walls attest the recent civili- 
zation of one at least of these tribes, and their 
great superiority over all the other ee of 
Oceanica. But these are topics which, as yet, 
are almost unknown even in name. They will 
not, it may be hoped, continue so much longer. 
In the whole range of geographical and ethno- 
graphic science, we know of no field so alluring 
to future inquirers as the Micronesian. The 
interior of China and of Independent Tartary, 
of Japan and Thibet, are, as they have always 
been, inaccessible to Europeans; but the genius, 
language, manners, opinions and institutions 
of those people may, if we are not greatly 
deceived, be studied to a considerable extent 
in these peaceful islanders,—who would pro- 
bably welcome all men of commercial enterprise. 





George Lovell: a Novel. By James Sheridan 
Knowles. 3 vols. Moxon. 


Few authors have been at once so popular 
with the English public and so sparingly 
handled by the English critics as Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles. We have an indistinct remembrance 
of certain pages—or paragraphs, at least—in 
which his genius was panegyrized by Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. In the days, too, 
when Christopher North still actively busied 
himself with his contemporaries, he promised 
(or we have dreamed such a thing) a series of 
articles on the plays by the author of ‘ Vir- 
ginius,’ ‘ William Tell,’ and ‘ The Hunchback.’ 
Our voluminous Reviews, however, might have 
no concern in Drama as a literature, to judge 
from their almost universal silence with regard 
to Mr. Knowles, while they have bestowed 
elaborate attention on more than one privately 
published play or dramatic poem innocent of 
the slightest claim on popular favour. This is 
hardly fair towards a writer as full of indivi- 
duality as of geniality—who has been popular 
without coarse concession, and received as a 
poet without making any extraordinary pre- 






























tensions. Therefore, before we enter upon a 
consideration of ‘George Lovell,’ it is neither 
an ungraceful nor a superfluous task to sketch 
some characteristics of a writer who seems 
now disposed to strive for honours in a career 
different from that in which he has won his 
renown. 

We believe that the first and last cause 
of the wide and well-deserved popularity of 
Mr. Knowles as a dramatist is the heartiness 
of his writings. Many have excelled him in 
construction. Critics of the Curdle family 
assure us that hardly one of his plays contains 
a fair fifth act. There is a mystery in his most 
successful drama ‘The Hunchback’ which no 
one is able to solve,—not even the author him- 
self. There are many positions in his plays 
which a more judicious or artful person would 
have avoided; such, for instance, as the scene 
in ‘The Love Chace’ where Lydia must wait 
at the door till her lover determines whether 
he will condescend to wed her or not. Many 
authors, again, excel Mr. Knowles in humour 
and wit—native of the sister isle though he be. 
There is hardly one lively scene in Mr. Jerrold’s 
slightest comedy which does not contain more 
drollery, quaintness, and whimsical provocation, 
than the entire three volumes of Mr. Knowles’s 
dramas. Still less can the latter challenge his 
contemporaries in historical knowledge or local 
colour. His old Romans—his Italians—his 
Swiss—his men of Little Britain and ladies of 
Whitehall speak the same language—employ 
the same figures of speech—allude to the same 
objects. We know, beforehand, how one of 
his scenes will proceed, so soon as we have 
entered upon it: not merely the feeling but 
the form of his speakers’ replies. We have by 
heart the inversions, the amplifications rising 
to a notable climax—such as the burst of St, 
Pierre, in ‘ The Wife,’ when he has the villain 
in his power—or the anguished indignation of 
Huon, in ‘ Love,’ when the Countess makes him 
fancy that he has sworn to marry another 
Catherine than herself—or the sudden relax- 
ation of the Governor’s sternness in ‘The Maid 
of Mariendorpt,’ when the child will be ad- 
mitted to her imprisoned father! But this 
monotony matters not. The heart which Mr. 
Knowles puts into his work lays hold of the 
hearts of his public—and this is his secret. 
What if he have one or two effects as perpetually 
tried for and repeated as Rossini’s crescendo— 
he rarely fails to throw out those unexpected 
touches of natural feeling which no ¢trying-for 
can produce—to exhibit felicities of expression 
which are to be learnt by no academical 
schooling. Sometimes too near to that puerile 
sentimentality which it is always the fancy of a 
mixed audience to encourage, he is never coarse 
—mannered though his phraseology be in its 
takings-for-granted and its introduction of ob- 
solete words: we rarely fail to find also in 
his plays specimens of that direct, nervous, im- 
passioned dialogue which so essentially helps— 
if it do not sometimes make—stage effect. In 
fine, counting Burns at the head of the Une du- 
cated Poets (an epithet, as we have often said, 
to which the freest meaning must be allowed), 
we think that Mr. Sheridan Knowles will keep 
his place in the annals of the British Theatre as 
the king of Uneducated Dramatists. He takes 
pride, if we mistake not, in Nature as superior 
to Art;—at least, he never fails to assert such 
as his creed. He will, therefore, we imagine 
and hope, not feel aggrieved at the position 
which we assign to him among the poets of his 
country. 

The above remarks will prepare the reader for 
what he must expect in ‘ George Lovell’:—which 
is as little like other men’s novels as might have 
been foreseen. The first idea thereof reminds us 
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of Richardson’s ‘ Pamela’; which, in spite of 
Hazlitt’s defence, has always been a tale pro- 
foundly unpleasant to us as regards its invention. 
Passages, again, recall (though with a very 
wide difference) Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Nature and 
Art.’ But ‘George Lovell’ hardly belongs to 
the world we live in. Jewellers’ sons, starting 
on their first travelling expeditions, do not fall 
in love, on stepping into their first coach, with 
such beautiful creatures as Phoebe Arnold ;—still 
less, with so instantaneous a chivalry, do they 
constitute themselves the humble maiden’s cham- 
pion. Nor does the “convenient friend” of the 
wicked man of fashion come down into the com- 
mercial room of a hotel, and so transparently at- 
tach himself to such a Sir Arthegal and Sir Cali- 
dore in one, as George, for the purpose of boast- 
ing of his infamy and displaying his abominable 
machinations so clearly that the other finds no 
difficulty in traversing them. ae we fear that 
the parent Lovells are too reasonable, unworldly 
and affectionate to be true to Nature; that more 
wry faces would really have been made when 
they found out that their carefully-educated child 
of so many hopes was “ full fathom five” in love 
with a girl who could not write—especially, 
since a brilliant city match had been planned 
for him. There is something of dream-land, 
again, in Pheebe’s miraculous progress. Grace 
she had to begin with; (and for once, untrue 
to himself, Mr. Knowles accounts for this, 
and sacrifices to the conventionalism which 
he is always attacking, by proving his heroine, 
in the end, to be “come of good people”). 
Nor is her virtue caricatured,— though ad- 
verted to with a perpetual chorus of praise, 
which, to our niente, passes the bounds 
of delicacy. But her preternatural accomplish- 
ments, after six months’ schooling, puzzle us. 
Were we to believe in them, as in the sur- 
passing delicacy of M. Sue’s Fleur de Marie, 
education would be no longer needful,—neither 
would vice and trial be vicissitudes to be shrunk 
from as tending inevitably to the degradation of 
the victim. Lastly, the plot within plot of the 
three villains, each of whom has his separate pur- 
pose to serve, though dexterously adjusted, is 
still too entirely ‘‘ of the theatre, theatrical’ to 
accord with what is meant to be the character 
of the book. How is it that there is no class 
of persons so extravagant in their management 
of incident as your writers of moral and natural 
fiction ? 

‘George Lovell’ is written earnestly rather 
than elegantly. Mr. Knowles avails himself to 
the fullest extent of all the devices of apostrophe, 
personification, rhapsodical episode, &c. &c., 
which now too largely pass for evidences of 
power. But his novel shares one great merit 
with hisdramas. He is thoroughly iz his story 
—confident that no other “true and lawful” 
version thereof could exist. He would go to 
the stake for his hero or his heroine; his bride- 
groom’s father and his bridegroom’s mother. 
The last personage—by the way—with her 
biblical knowledge (which means a perpetual 
reference to ‘the Apostles,’’) is the most like a 
character of any of the persone: our “bit of 
Latin” being meant to define her as a stage 
character! The intensity which we have above 
ascribed to the novelist will prevent any true 
lover of fiction from reading ‘George Lovell’ 
without interest. 





A Treatise on the Motive Powers which pro- 


duce the Circulation of the Blood. By Emma 


Willard. 

& Putnam. 
Tuts work is a curiosity not so much for the 
nature of its contents as on account of its 
writer. We have met with ladies in most of 
the departments of literature and science; but 


New York and London, Wiley 


we think this is the first to whom we have been 
introduced as a human physiologist. The 
reason is not certainly because physiology is 
less attractive than other sciences; but probably 
because its inquiries are connected either with 
living beings in a state of suffering or dead 
ones in a state of decomposition—against either 
of which classes of subjects the delicacy of the 
female mind would revolt. Speculations in 
questions connected with the science may, never- 
theless, be entertained without offending the 
feelings or senses: and in the book before us 
we find a gentlewoman engaged in the solution 
of a problem which has long puzzled medical 
philosophers, 

We cannot congratulate our fair physiologist 
on the success of the first effort made by her 
sex to tread in anewdomain. Any speculation 
in physiology to be of value at the present day 
demands, on the part of its propounder, not 
only an accurate acquaintance with the general 
facts of the science, but also such a training as 
should habituate the mind to assigning their 
due weight to each of the separate facts involved 
in the complicated phenomena of life. In the 
essay before us a want of such knowledge is 
readily detected. The heart and blood-vessels 
are hardly treated as parts of a living organism, 
but rather as a box and tubes submissive to the 
ordinary laws of physics. ‘The treatise is in- 
tended to supply a theory of the cause of the 
circulation of the blood. This has hitherto 
been attributed by physiologists to the living 
contractile power possessed by the heart and 
Shanh-wanetl, and the parts of the body through 
which they pass ;—but our authoress proposes 
to regard this process simply as the result of 
the change in the temperature of the blood 
whilst being converted from venous to arterial. 
This conversion increases the temperature and 
expands the arterial blood. The consequence 
of such expansion is motion :—and hence the 
process of the blood. 

Many serious objections might be urged 
against this theory :—but the whole of it seems 
to depend on the supposition that the change of 
temperature or developement of heat in the 
body takes place in the lungs. This was for- 
merly supposed to be the case: but the inqui- 
ries of chemists and physiologists have estab- 
lished the fact that the process of change by 
which the body is heated does not take place in 
the lungs—but in the capillary vessels of the 
whole body. Under these circumstances, we 
are compelled to withhold our assent from the 
theory of Emma Willard. We would give her, 
at the same time, praise for the ingenuity and 
talent with which she has worked it out and 
applied it to many departments of practical 
medicine. When we find individual women 
capable of thinking for themselves on separate 
departments of physiology, we are encouraged 
to hope that the day is not far distant when 
the great majority of the sex will understand so 
much of the principles of that science as shall 
enable them to become co-workers in the duty 
of sanatory reform. It is melancholy to reflect 
how many of the gifted amongst the sex, for 
want of a little knowledge of the laws which 
govern the health of the human body, are de- 
stroying themselves and their offspring. 

The work before us is too original in style 
and manner to be passed over without an ex- 
ample or two in the shape of extract. In the 
following passage the authoress opposes the ob- 
jection that her theory required a more definite 
expression of the quantities of caloric given out 
and consumed :— 

“But I object to the requirement of proving by 
quantity, and to the assertion that unless I do, I 
prove nothing. It is at variance with the established 
rules of logic, founded on the Baconian method of 








induction. Let us take an example. 
rienced housewife fills a kettle full of water - 
places it over the fire; she finds that as the bo 
begins to heat, it runs over the sides of the v - 
containing it; at first she thinks perhaps that a 
not placed the kettle in a proper position re 

filling it full another time and carefully adjusti t 
the same effect again occurs. She then nt 
suspect that the heat expands the fluid, and os 
observes she finds that a fluid whenever exposed : 
the action of fire does increase in bulk, Must ‘ 
with these invariable phenomena, i 
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the vessel, until she can in mathematical numbers 
show exactly the quantity of expansive power needed 
to produce the effect? She knows enough for this 
purpose when she knows that heat applied to fluid 
in all circumstances is followed by this effect and 
hence she is logically entitled to conclude that “heat 
is the cause of the expansion. And if we sus 
that some person wishes to so apply the Principle of 
expansion as to produce a circulation, as we perceive 
that this person is at the labour of procuring fuel 
putting it in its proper place, arranging a circulatory 
system, &c.; if no other important object should be 
known why he took all this pains, a looker-on would 
be justified in believing that he did it with the express 
intention of circulating the fluid. So we, when we 
see in thehuman system a great effect to be produced 
and one on which life and activity depend, viz,, the 
circulation of the blood; when we know that this may 
be produced by expansion; when we see a vessel, viz, 
the lungs, constructed and situated exactly as such 3 
vessel should be for generating the force, and tubes 
and a machinery for carrying on the circulation; 
when we find that oxygen by breathing, and carbo 
by food, must constantly meet and combine so as to 
produce caloric in the lungs, we are entitled to con. 
clude that the Creator has made these arrangements 
for the express purpose of producing a circulation 
by these means, and we are entitled to this further 
conclusion also that the means are adequate to the 
end.” 

If the lungs were a real fire-place or Amott’s 
stove, and the heart a tea-kettle, and the aorta 
its spout, or made 1 of the same materials, 
this reasoning would be conclusive. With the 
practical conclusions of the authoress we almost 
entirely agree; and they are written with a live- 
liness and vigour which impress the reader with 
the belief that she is in the secret of maintaining 
her own health. There are some remarks on 
quackery, which are very much to the purpose; 
but we pass these over to give an— 

Experiment recommended to a Young Lady. 

“Would you, my fair young friend, my truly gentle 
reader, make experiments for yourself? You need 
kill no kitten or puppy; for the proper action of the 
vital powers must be learned from the phenomena 
which they present in the living healthful subject. 
* * Experiment on your own frame; but in a manner 
to gain health while you acquire knowledge. Try, 
then, unless domestic duties give you sufficient exer- 
cise at home, the experiment of walking briskly up 
a hill in a cool morning, either after breakfast or 
before, as best suits your constitution, As you begin 
to ascend, the muscles which move the foot which is 
bearing your weight, will distend with force and press 
the blood from the contiguous veins. It cannot 
return to the foot, for valves close against it in that 
direction, while others open in the course which leads 
to the heart and lungs. When the rising foot allows 
the muscles to contract, a vacuum is left in the veins 
which must be filled from below. This happening 
successively in each limb, the blood will rise to the 
right side of the heart with unwonted rapidity, and 
stimulate that organ to quicken its beat, and the 
pulmonary artery (vein I think it should be called, 
since it carries venous blood,) will carry an unusual 
quantity of biood to the lungs. Now, here comes 
the proof of the expansive theory. If the lungs have 
as little to do to move the circulation as the veins 
and arteries, they may in this ease remain as passivé 
as those conductors are while the heart sends this 
tide of blood through their lobes ; and this inactivity 
of the lungs, though it might prove injurious by 
ill-prepared blood going into the circulation, “— 
cause no congestion—no suffocation by filling te 
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with blood. But you know by your own sen- 
- and the books will tell you, that if you do 
breathe faster and deeper as this larger quantity 

of blood enters the lungs, they would become filled, 
gd you would die of suffocation. But be not 
jamed; you will breathe deep, and fast, and free. 
Noture by an irresistible instinct gently compels you 
do so. The renewed current of life will flow 
npidly into the heart’s left ventricle, and thence to 
jeaorta; and do you not know by your sensations 
Jat this process has evolved caloric? Now rest on 
the brow of the hill and view the landscape beneath. 
Yu still breathe deep, and instinctively turn your 
gee to the breeze; and did you not find like Shak- 
's Cleopatra, that ‘it did glow the cheek which 
did cool’? But now you feel uneasy sensations as 
your temperature rises to fever heat. Fear not. 
He, who so careth for you that not a fibre of those 
glken tresses shall fall unnoticed by him, has provided 
foryou in this further emergency. Ile will cause the 


kindly dew of perspiration to envelope you, and the | 


gme breeze which supplies the caloric for your lungs 
yl load itself with this dew, now expanded to vapour, 
god thus carry off your oppressive heat.” 

That there is truth and good sense in these 
rmarks nobody will deny: and we think our 
fir countrywomen would do well to try some 
ifthe experiments recommended by their phy- 
sological sister on the other side of the Atlantic. 





The Annals of Ireland, translated from the 
Original Irish of the Four Masters. By 
Owen Connellan, Esq. With Annotations by 
P. Mac Dermott, Esq. and the Translator. 
Dublin, Geraghty. 

4 Chorographical Description of West or 
H-iar, Connaught. Written A.D.1684. By 
Roderic O'Flaherty, Esq. Edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by James Hardiman, 
Esq. Printed for the Irish Archzological 
Society. 

4 Repertory of the Inrolments on the Patent 
Rolls of Chancery in Ireland ; commencing 
with the Reign of James I. Edited by John 
Caillard Erck, L.L.D. Vol. I. Part I. 
Dublin, M‘Glashan ; London, Orr. 


Historians and politicians, statesmen and critics, 
the makers of statutes and the compilers of 
statistics, however else they may differ, are 
manimous in the declaration that “Ireland is 
their chief difficulty.” The truth, indeed, is 
tat Ireland, however viewed, is not a single 
tifieulty—but an aggregation of varied and 
wultitudinous difficulties; while the solution 
uited to one of these difficulties is generally 
inapplicable to all the rest. The connexion 
ketween England and Ireland is now not far 
fom the completion of its seventh century ; 
jetits nature is as much a matter of debate as 
fit dated but from yesterday. The works 
tmed at the head of this article afford much 
weful information respecting the original 
ature of that connexion and the changes 
Thich it underwent. But before we enter on 
the investigation, it will be necessary to give 
abrief account of our authorities. 


‘The Annals of the Four Masters’ were com- | 
piled by four brethren of the Franciscan Monas- | 
try of Donegal,—the most noted of whom was | 
Michael O'Clery, a zealous antiquarian and | 
record | 
atends from Strongbow’s invasion to the com- | 


genealogist, who died in 1643. The 


nenceement of the reign of James I. It is 


tiefly valuable as an authority for facts and | 


lates:—the writers, either from timidity or 


policy, having earefully abstained from any- | 


thing like inference or opinion. 

e ‘Chorographical Description of West 
Connaught’ is one of the many creditable pub- 
leations of the Irish Archeological Society. 
thas been edited by Mr. Hardiman, whose 


Minstrelsy’ have been creditable alike to his 


‘History of Galway’ and ‘Collection of Irish | 


zeal as a patriot and his industry as an anti- 
quarian. His notes are so much more valuable 
than the text, that we regret his not coming 
before us as an original author rather than a 
commentator.—The ‘ Repertory of Patent Rolls’ 
is a kind of supplement to the labours—if labours 
they can be called—of the Irish Record Com- 
mission. We are sorely tempted to give some- 
thing of the history of a Commission which for 
blundering and jobbing and unmeaning waste 
of the public money can scarcely be paralleled 
jeven in Ireland; but it was a body so little 
| known in life and so little regretted in death 
| that we gladly bestow upon it the charity of 
| oblivion. 
| Ireland, as is generally known, was granted 
| to Henry the Second by Pope Adrian, several 
|years before Strongbow went over as_ the 
| ally of the King of Leinster. The Pope and 
| the King have been unmercifully abused for 
the transaction by those who will not take the 
trouble to inquire what were the nature and 
conditions of the grant. The cession must not 
be judged by rules of law belonging to the 
nineteenth century. The original papal bull 
and its subsequent confirmations belong to the 
twelfth century,—and must be examined by 
the canons of their own age. Let us, then, first 
inquire whether, according to the principles 
then recognized and the circumstances then 
existing, Adrian’s Bull was a wanton usurpa- 
tion or a justifiable interference. Turning to 
Irish historians, we find that the century which 
preceded the Anglo-Norman conquest was a 
period of unmixed misery inIreland. ‘‘ There 
was no king in Israel; every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.”” We shall 
not refer to St. Jerome,—because the judgment 
of that most imtemperate of saints was probably 
warped by his intense hatred of the Pelagian 
doctrines, which were eagerly embraced by all 
the Celtic races: but St. Bernard, in his ‘ Life 
of Malachy,’ describes the social condition of 
Ireland as a scandal to Christendom; and his 
assertions are more than confirmed by the 
records of the synods of Lismore and Cashel. 
Of the political condition of the country it is 
enough to say, that the whole island, from 
Donegal to Bantry Bay, was thrown into panic 
by a threat of invasion from the King of the 
Isle of Man! As a remedy for these disorders, 
the Irish clergy, before either Romish pope or 
English monarch thought about the matter, 
declared that Ireland wanted some authority to 
which those whom, for want of a better name, 
we must call toparchs, or chiefs of localities, 
should submit as arbitrator and judge. The 
feudal suzerain and the modern sovereign are 
very different characters. The former was 
only primus inter pares. Many of the great 
feudatories of France were more powerful than 
the king himself. It is, therefore, of importance 
to remember that it was the lordship, and not 
the dominion, of Ireland which Adrian con- 
ferred on Henry Fitz-empress. The native 
princes of Ireland retained their titles, their juris- 
diction, and their right of waging private war. 
The annals of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries are filled with records of petty but 
cruel wars between the Irish chieftains; and 
the English settlers seem rarely to have been 
regarded as the common enemy—their alliance 
being eagerly courted by all the Irish parties. 
The Brehon Law was maintained in the districts 
subject to the native chieftains. In the year 
| 1244 we find a curious example of the enforce- 
ment of the Eraic, or compensation for homi- 
cide, usual among the Celtic races :— 








“ Felim, son of Cathal Crovdearg, marched with 
| his forees eastward into Brefney, against O'Reilly, 
to be revenged for his ward and kinsman Teige 
| O'Coner; they remained a night encamped at 








Foidhnach, of Moy Rein. The abbot was not at 
home on that night, and the church of Foidhnach 
being unroofed, a party of the soldiers burned the 
tents and huts which were erected in the inside, 
without the permission of their leaders, and the 
alumnus of the abbot was smothered. The abbot 
himself came the following day, very much incensed 
and enraged at the death of his alumnus, and de- 
manded his Eraic from O’Conor, who answered, that 
he would grant him his own demand. ‘ My demand,’ 
said the abbot, ‘ is, that the best man among you be 
given up as an Eraic for my alumnus.’ ‘That 
person,’ said O'Conor, ‘is Manus, son of Murtogh 
Muimnagh.’? ‘I am not indeed,’ replied Manus, 
* but the chief commander is.’ ‘I shall not part with 
you,” said the abbot, ‘until I obtain my Eraic.”. The 
party after that, marched out of the town, and the 
abbot having followed them, they proceeded to Ath- 
na-Cuire, on the river Geirthigh, but the flood so 
overflowed its banks, that they could not cross it; 
and in order to pass over, they broke up the chapel 
house of St. John the Baptist, which was adjacent 
to the ford, and placed the timber across the river. 
Manus, son of Murtogh Muimnagh, went into the 
house, accompanied by Conor, son of Cormac Mace 
Dermott, and while Manus was giving directions to 
the man that was on the top of the house, stripping 
the roof, he pointed up his sword and said, ‘ There is 
the nail which prevents the beam from falling; and 
on saying so, the top rafter of the house fell on his 
head, which it smashed, and killed him on the spot. 
He was buried on the outside of the door of the 
church of Foidhnach, and three times the full of the 
king's bell of money were given as an offering for his 
soul, and also thirty steeds; so it was thus that the 
coarb of St. Caillin obtained an Eraic for his alumnus. 
A monument of cut stone, and a handsome carved 
cross, were raised over the body of Manus, but after 
some time they were broken by the people of 
O’Rourke.” 

During the wars of the Roses, most of the 
great Anglo-Norman lords of Ireland adopted 
the habits of Irish chieftains; and the De 
Burgos even took Irish names,—calling them- 
selves Mac Williams, We quote one out of many 
similar entries to show that the Anglo-Norman 
chiefs, like the Irish toparchs, engaged in pri- 
vate wars without any reference to the royal 
authority :— 

“ Mac William Burke marched with a great force 
into the lower part of Connaught, and O*Donnell 
marched with another force to oppose him; O*Don- 
nell proceeded as far as Cuil Cnamba, and Mac 
William as far as Coillte Luighne (near Ballysadare) ; 
Mac Dermott came to the aid of Mac William, and 
Mac Donogh to assist O'Donnell; O*Donnell marched 
across Fearsaid-na-Fionntragha (the ford of the white 
strand near Ballysadare) ; and lost some of his horses 
and people going into Carbury; Mac William pursued 
him across, and both parties remained for some time 
in view of each other, until at last they made peace, 
and divided North Connaught into two portions 
between them, viz.,O’Dowd’s country, and Lieney, 
and the half of Carbury was allotted to Mac William, 
and the other half to O’ Donnell.” 

Even so lately as the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, we find Fitzgerald of Kildare and Arch- 
bishop Fitzsimon engaged in civil war to deter-- 
mine which should hold the office of Lord Jus- 
tice :— 

“The Street of the Sheep, in Dublin, was burned 
by the lord justice (Fitzgerald), and after that a 
peace was made between him and the lord justice 
(Fitzsimon) on the following terms: that each should 
hold his father’s office, and that the king's deputy- 
ship in Ireland, i. e. the sword (of state), and all the 
privileges appertaining to it, should be given up into 
the hands cf the archbishop of Dublin, until the 
king should settle their disputes and arrange matters 
between them. The cause for which the earl of 
Kildare resigned his office of lord justice and with- 
drew himself from the English of Meath was, because 
they had not assisted him against the son of the earl 
of Ormond; the Ipglish sustained many evils in con- 
sequence of that, for they were plundered, and the 
country burned by the Irish in every direction, after 
thev had been forsaken by the earl.” 
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The following entry shows that in 1501 the 
Irish Lords paid little attention to public law: 

“ Edmond, the son of Richard Burke, was taken 
prisoner by Mac William of Clanrickard, on his 
return from the pilgrimage of St. James (at Compos- 
tella, in Spain), and he exacted a great ransom for 
his release, and good hostages from among his people, 
along with his son.” 

It is not necessary to extend these extracts. 
Those given are sufficient to show that down to 
the reign of Henry the Eighth the kings of 
England held only a nominal authority over 
Ireland. The Tudors, however, were not satis- 
fied with such limited power. They resolved 
to bring Ireland under complete subjection; 
but circumstances unfortunately connected this 
desirable political change with a religious revo- 
lution. The Four Mastersare, of course, strongly 
opposed to the Reformation ; the introduction 
of which into Ireland they thus describe :— 

“ Anew heresy and error arose in England, through 
pride, vain-glory, avarice, sensuality, and many strange 
speculations, so that the people of England went into 
opposition to the Pope and to Rome. They at the 
same time embraced extraordinary opinions, and the 
old law of Moses, in imitation of the Jewish people, 
and nominated the king during his own reign chief 
head of the church of God. New laws and statutes 
were enacted by the king and council, according to 
their own will; they ruined the religious orders who 
were entitled to hold worldly possessions, namely, 
Monks, Canons, Nuns, Friars of the Cross, and the four 
poor orders, viz., the Minor order, the Preachers, 
Carmelites and Augustinians; and the possessions and 
livings of all those were taken up for the king. They 
demolished the monasteries, sold their roofs and bells, 
and there was not a monastery, from Aran of the 
Saints to the Iccian sea, that was not shattered and 
completely destroyed, except only a few in Ireland 
which the English did not find out or discover. 
They also broke and burned the celebrated images, 
shrines, and the relics of the saints of Ireland and 
England. They also burned, after that, the image 
of the illustrious Virgin Mary, which was at Athtruim 
(Trim in Meath), which wrought wonders and 
miracles, and healed the blind, the deaf, the lame 
and persons affected with various diseases ; also the 
Staff of Jesus, which was in Dublin, and wrought 
miracles from the time of St. Patrick to that period, 
and had been in the hands of Christ while he was 
among men. They made Archbishops, and Sub- 
Bishops for themselves, and though great was the 
persecution of the Roman emperors against the 
Church, it is doubtful if so great as this ever came 
from Rome; so that it would be impossible to relate 
or give a description of it, unless told by a person 
who saw it.” 

The right of the English sovereigns to Ire- 
land being derived from a Papal grant, was, of 
course, set aside so soon as the Papal authority 
was rejected. Henry the Eighth, therefore, 
caused himself to be recognized as King of Ire- 
land, and ordered the Lords Justices to enforce 
his title. A long and melancholy series of wars 
followed; which were continued with little in- 
terruption throughout the reigns of Edward 
the Sixth, Mary and Elizabeth. Something like 
tranquillity was restored in the last year of 
Elizabeth’s reign; and had James the First 
adopted the wise and equitable policy of secur- 
ing the titles of estates to their several proprie- 
tors, it is probable that the country would have 
entered on a new career of peace and pros- 
perity. But the hungry courtiers by whom he 
was surrounded inspired him witha passion for 
confiscations; which thenceforward became the 
chief bane of Ireland—so that it might almost 
be said that in the course of the seventeenth 
century the lands of that country were forfeited 
three times over. Elizabeth had established 
a dangerous precedent when she divided the 
broad estates of the Geraldiygs of Desmond 
among her favourites. The Winds which she 


bestowed on Sir Walter Raleigh were equal to 


a goodly principality. During his imprison- 





ment, Raleigh sold these to Richard Boyle, the 
great Earl of Cork : who had, however, to give 
a large bribe to James for a confirmation of the 
grants. We shall quote one of these confirma- 
tions, for the purpose of showing the reckless 
extravagance with which such grants of for- 
feited estates were made :— 

“ Right trustie, etc. Whereas the late queene did, 
for the peoplinge of the province of Munster, graunte 
unto sir Walter Rawleigh, knt., latelie attainted, his 
heires and assignes for ever, as unto one of the prin- 
cipall undertakers of that province, the baronie and 
mannor of Inchequin, withe the landes, chief rentes, 
and other hereditaments therein mentioned; whoe, 
for the better performynge of saide undertakinge, 
acquired other possessions adjoyninge his saide seg- 
norie landes; all whiche, when they were wasted 
bv the rebellion of James fitz-Thomas Gerralde, the 
saide sir Walter Rawleigh, in our late sisters raigne, 
ete., did sell over, as also all his estate in Irelande, 
to sir Rich. Boyle. knte.; whoe hathe sithince pos- 
sessed the same, and with greate charges drawen soe 
many of our englishe subjectes thither as doe nowe 
fullie reinhabite those landes, to the greate strengthe 
and securitie of all the neighbourynge borders; and, 
uppon these respectes, he hath been a sutor to holde 
all the premisses, as immediate tenante unto us; at 
whose suite, wee, in regarde of his services, etc., doe 
aucthorize you, etc., to cause to be paste unto hym, 
his heires and assignes, for ever, etc. the said barronie 
and mannor of Inchequin, etc. withe thappurtenances 
in Imokellie, which escheated to our deceased sister 
by thattaynder of Gerrott, late earle of Desmonde, 
and all the mannors, castles, landes, conteyned in the 
pattent passed to the saide Rawleighe, or in the 
conveyaunce he made to the said Rich. Boyle; re- 
servinge the same rentes, tenures, services, ete., and 
noe other; and incertinge the usuall clauses, fre- 
domes, exemptions and _ priviledges, specified in the 
principall undertakers pattentes of that province, etc. 
Given under our signett, at our honor of Hampton- 
courte, the 16th daye of Jan., 1603, 

“To the earle of Devonshire, our lieutenant of Ire- 

lande, ete.” 
The estates thus passed include one of the 
finest districts in the south-east of Ireland; and 
the purchase-money paid for them was actually 
less than their annual rent at the time. 

Dr. Erck hasnot brought his collection down 
to the period of the great Ulster Forfeiture 
and Plantation; and we shall not, therefore, 
anticipate this important subject. It is suffi- 
cient to direct attention to the causes of evil 
revealed in the works before us. These are— 
1, The imperfect nature of the authority origi- 
nally granted to the kings of England over Ire- 
land ;—2. The neglect of the royal interests 
and authority in Ireland by the Plantagenets; 
—3. The unscrupulous means pursued by the 
Tudors to establish the royal supremacy ;—4. 
The unhappy coincidence of a change of reli- 
gion accompanying a change of policy ;—5. 
‘The application of the English law of forfeiture 
to Irish estates;—and 6. The lavish grants of 
these forfeitures to favourites and adventurers. 
On each of these heads long dissertations might 
be not unprofitably written ;—but we must be 
content to leave them as subjects for reflection 
to our readers. They will find therein the 
explanation of much that is painful and much 
that is difficult in Irish history. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION, 

Dramas. By William Smith.—7Zhe Niebelungen 
Treasure: a Tragedy from the German of 
Ernest Raupach.—King Charles the First, a 
Dramatic Poem. By Archer Gurney.— 
Buondelmonte, The Zingari, Cleanthes, and 
The Court of Flora: four Dramatic Poems. 
By Sophia Woodroofte. 

Or these Dramas by Mr. Smith, one only— Sir 

William Crichton’—is here presented to the 

public for the first time. Our readers will 

remember the production of ‘ Athelwold,’ at 

Drury Lane, under the management of Mr. 


— 
Macready ;—‘ Guidone’ was published aboutten 
years ago. Their author possesses many of th 
requisites of a successful dramatist ; but a a 
he is far from having produced a purely dra 
matic work. Judged by the highest standard 
the only true canon in this kind of w 
these pieces are full of grave faults; but We 
must add, nearly as full of high promise 
Amongst the faults, is an affectation of logical 
induction that agrees not with our idea of the 
poetic function. Results, not processes, of 
reasoning are demanded from the poet, It 
is enough for genius to enunciate: it js not 
called upon to demonstrate by syllogism. The 
“method” of poetry is not analytic and conse. 
cutive, but synthetic and resultive. It Springs 
from premises to conclusion not by the logic of 
science, but by intuition. It does not pause upon 
the intermediate links, but gives the consequence 
as arevelation. This revelation is either self. 
accredited or not accredited at all. Poetry has 
a process for the discovery of truth beyond the 
power of logic; and the affectation of the use of 
an instrument not required in poetic discovery 
warrants the inference that a writer radically 
misconceives its peculiar nature. In his con. 
ception of character, Mr. Smith is original and 
striking; but in his treatment of his creations 
he has not yet escaped from the besetting fault 
of young writers—he paints, rather than evolves 
them. They are not so much exhibited as 
described. They are too visibly imbued with 
the personal idiosyncrasies of their author, and 
reflect with too great fidelity the prevailing 
ideas of the age in which he lives. Mr. Smith 
does not sufficiently remember how much the 
philosophy of life varies from age to age,—how 
the intellectual condition of the world changes 
with changing years,—how little there is in 
common between the habits of mind of the nine- 
teenth and those of former centuries. That 
which is morally true and possible now, may 
have been morally false and impossible in 
| another age. A drama which would be a faith- 
| ful transcript of the epoch in which the scene is 
| laid must be true to its moralities no less than 
| to its costumes. The man who cannot resusci- 

tate the spirit of the past has no mission to 
| draw upon its themes for tragedy. If Mr. Smith 
| write dramas of the nineteenth century, he will 
do well to write in its spirit; but to transfuse 
the ideas and feelings of our era into the Saxon 
period, or into the uncivilized court of James the 
Second of Scotland, and to make these modem 
notions the well-spring of motive and governing 
power of his play, is to commit an esthetical 
anachronism which ail sound criticism rejects. 
‘ Athelwold,’ ‘ Dunstan,’ ‘ Crichton,’ and ‘The 
Monk,’ are all instances of these personal 
anachronisms. They are all men of the present 
day,—matured in the ideas and emotions which 
had their genesis in the great Revolution that 
commenced the present cycle of civilization. 
Mr. Smith mistakes metaphysics for passion- 
utterances and verbal paradoxes for profound 
moralities. The tendency to disquisition is fatal 
to the Drama ;—which requires its personages to 
act more than to talk. Could anything be much 
more out of place than the introduction of a 
person (who has nothing to do, and does nothing, 
in the piece but philosophize after this German 
fashion) to stop the action of the story, mis 
moment of crisis, for the utterance of such vague 
profundities as the following :— 


Thought without object—object without thought— 
Impossible conceptions. Then the One, 

The Absolute, is neither, or is both. : 
—When, when shall I escape the revolution, 
Hopeless of this interminable theme, 

Which still eludes all seizure! Tis as if 

Some god lay dreaming, and his dream—behold, 
It is the life we live, the things we are, 

And we the very substance of the dream, 

Strive to expound the great reality 
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Think of r Scottish monk talking in this 
oe pe and a half before Descartes 


born! 7 
"Si William Crichton, the minister of James, 


has determined to _ down the great house of 
Douglas, which had long over-awed the crown,— 
and by raising the king to absolute power, to 
repare the way for an escape from the feudal 
system into a better form of government. This 

nage is sketched with considerable power. 
Fr attachment to James is political, not per- 
gal. Like Craterus, he loves the monarch, 
not the man ; and dares all things to uphold 
the kingly power, because in its supremacy he 
ges the only escape from the disorganizing in- 
fluence of the feudal law. Thrown into a period 
of anarchy, he does not scruple to use the arms 
of his enemies—force and falsehood—for the 
purpose of crushing them. Speaking of his 
country, he says he has served it— 


Not as soft flatterers do, 
With boastful phrase which honours much the speaker,— 
But with harsh deeds and bloody sacrifice, 
Which taint the perpetrator. 


The moralities of such a personage are not of 
the highest class; but the character has the 
merit of dramatic consistency. Crichton uses, 
throughout, the most questionable means for 
eflecting a questionable end. 

It cannot be denied that there is fine writing 
in this play. Take as a specimen the following 


extract :— 

Monk. To one who creeps 
Forth from his solitude, how strange appear 
The old insanities of life! how passing strange 
This tiger-hearted monster men adorn, 

Caress and fondle at their very bearths. 

Yon glittering lance that leans against the wall 
So gracefully, and catches on its point 

The beam it plays with, soon shall lose its glitter, 
And its proud owner hold it to the skies, 

And boast the stain it bears of human blood ! 
Some change of scene, in truth, this martial hall 
From the monk’s chapel, with its altar spread 
With book and cross, devotion’s implements, 

And all the quiet furniture of prayer. 

Some change of seene—but there is that within 
Makes all external scene, whate’er it be, 

Mere dream and phantasm—merely moving cloud 
Athwart some pale and stationary thought. 

Douglas. Stay—give me leave—it is an idle whim, 

let me a moment try this ghostly garb. 

Give me the sable gown, its hood and cord, 

Take you the velvet cloak—take the sword too. 

Gives it no titillation to the palm ? 

Catch you no fever from the hilt of it ? 

Now for your robe. [Puts it on. 

Hamilton. By Jove! a comely monk— 
Avery modest gentle saint. 

Doug. [pacing to and fro in it.) Think Hamilton, 
Oh do but only think what it must be 
To wrap this shroud around a heart still warm, 

To walk in grave clothes in the open day, 
And see the sun reanimate all things 
Except the dead and thee! How the mere garb 
Infects the imagination. Now methinks 
lamamonk. I pace the pillared cloister 
From shaft to shafta moving shadow there, 
Blotting the life a moment silently, 
m pavement mute as monumental stone ; 

Orelse I stand beneath the half-lit arch, 

Musing and as the marble stationary, 

My life wound up, and nothing left to do 

But weary Heav’n with prayers monotonous, 

Which failing of all other end, do still 

ull the poor beadsman like a nurse’s rhyme. 

Or else I pass the day in some lone cell, 

Watehing the sanded hour-glass ; the same sand 
lever falling there, and the same thought 
Pals ever with it. ‘Time in those haunts moves on, 
- nothing moves with time, which there revolves 
ae loose wheel in some crushed mechanism, 

hose sick and feeble motion spends itself 
Jn its own inane circle. God! there are 
Who quit thy sun, thy skies, and the green earth, 
Le stir, the animation of this world, 
hei, and love's sweet ecstacy—which last 

Heav'n itself were still a second Heav'n— 

9 shut them in dark walls, and talk to Thee— 
0 Thee—God of the beautiful !—in groans! 

And a few lines may be quoted expressive 
: that sentiment which throws the occasional 
ight of its inner humanity upon the outer cold- 
= of Crichton’s character :— 

rickton. Who has thus pressed a daughter to his heart 
4s travelled through the round of happiness 

is glohe affords. Alas! how transient all! 

Must soon lose thee, Margaret—the child 
mes the bride—the father is no more. 
daughters die to us e’en in the hour 
7 open to the world. If Death, who sits 





A constant guest in all our homes, should spare, 
Contented with the wife we loved, should spare 
Awhile the daughter, she no sooner blooms 
Than comes the licensed spoiler with his suit, 
His open theft, and the new family 
Begins by rooting up from out the old 
Its choice, perchance its solitary flower. 
Such nature’s course. Torn from the bleeding side 
Is ever the fair Eve that is to form 
The next year’s Paradise. And so the young 
Gather their joys underneath the tears 
Of aged eyes—moist, perishable joys, 
And scarce the dew has dried upon the leaf 
Than they too fade. What other could be hoped 
Of fruit or flower from a world that hath 
Death at its core ? 
There are better passages in the play than 
either of the above ;—but they do not lend them- 


selves so readily to our purpose. 


The Niebelungen Treasure is, we believe, the 
first instance in which Ernest Raupach’s cele- 
brated tragedy founded on the Teutonic Iliad 
—das Niebelungen Lied—has been presented 
to the public in an English dress. Of a subject 
so familiar we need only remark that the dra- 
matic version does not depart very widely from 
the poetic developement of the original story. 
The dramatic necessities of Condensation, 
Rapidity and Unity require the incidents to be 
differently grouped; otherwise, much of the 
simplicity and natural beauty which make the 
charm of the original—of the first part espe- 
cially—are preserved in the present form. 


King Charles the First is a thesis done in 
blank verse. Mr. Gurney prefaces his Play by 
the following ingenious proposition :—“ I firmly 
believe King Charles the First of England to 
have been one of the noblest of all mere human 
creatures that have breathed the air upon this 
planet ...... and, more than this, I boldly add, 
he was one of the very best of kings ;”’ and he sets 
his puppets in action—if it deserve “the name of 
action” —to that egregious tune. The author, 
we rather think, has some desperate purpose of 
being striking and original,—but fails to be even 
that. His challenge of history is from an old 
copy,—curious only as to the time of its revival, 
and principally remarkable for the dulness of 
its new expression. If there be anything ori- 
ginal in this work, it isto be found in the appli- 
cation of the author’s resuscitated moral— 
which no longer looks formidable even as a 
ghost—to the present times. In a preface to his 
metrical essay, a comparison is instituted be- 
tween the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries; 
by which it is announced that we are now 
threatened with a recurrence of the disorders 
of the former revolutionary period. If the 
malignants, insinuates Mr. Gurney, had their 
Hampden and Pym, have not we our Cobden 
and Bright? If they had their Cromwell, have 
not we our O'Connell? There is no denying 
the facts, if the inference be even as desperate as 
Mr. Gurney makes it. We have these men,— 
if we die for it. We have given our author’s 
first proposition: the subsidiary ones preserve 
the key very creditably.—‘‘The character of 
Hampden, so often highly extolled, has been 
painted by me,” says the author, ‘‘in the darkest 
colours. I fully believe that remarkable man 
to have been more supreme for vile and infa- 
mous cunning, veiled beneath the mask of ex- 
cessive honesty and single-mindedness, than 
any one of his factious contemporaries.” We 
think Cobden is a little hardlv treated in such an 
historical parallel. But Mr. Gurney has arrived 
at his conclusions after profound historical re- 
search—in which he has discovered an ancient 
author, called Clarendon. <A mutilated pas- 
sage from that writer supports the glorification 
of Charles and the gibbetting of Hampden. 
This is a small premiss, certainly, for such 
large conclusions. Mr. Gurney is not even 
acquainted, it should seem, with much that 
makes in favour of his own case. We are not 
even certain that he has observed, amongst the 





conditions of his parallel, the remarkable iden- 
tity in the last syllable of the two names— 
Hampden and Cobden. This resemblance 
equals the M in Macedon multiplied by 3. 
“ Further,” Mr. Gurney says, “this poem 
claims to be something more than a political 
manifesto, however bold and independent. It 
would be treated as a poem also.” We regret 
that it should make that particular pretension,— 
because so treat it we cannot. Any absurdity 
may be treated as a political manifesto; but no 
absurdity can claim. to be treated as a poem. 
We might object to the drama being made a 
vehicle for historical discussion even where it 
is plausibly done :—in Mr. Gurney’s case we 
object only to his requiring that we should 
consider the discussion poetical. His work is 
that of a young and heated imagination,—idle 
as history—inconclusive as a thesis—poor as 
a work of Art—and as an infatuation unre- 
deemed by any merit of conception or execution, 
The Dramatic Poems by Miss Woodrooffe 
are compositions found among her papers subse- 
quently to the publication of her former volume 
—‘Lethe, and other Poems.’ They are frag- 
mentary and unfinished,—but have beauties 
that make us regret the untimely end of the 
writer. Buondelmonte is the most ambitious of 
these productions; but we prefer the quiet, 
gentle, and tender tone of The Zingari. Only 
three acts of this drama were sketched,—and 
the moral of the story can only be conjectured ; 
but the scenes are full of grace and subdued 
pathos. We extract a part of the last,  Sil- 
Vestru is descr iing iis early ife to his son 
Marco. He had a friend, Giustini, a learned 
and noble youth, who, unconsciously, became 
the rival of his love. Giustini surprised the 
lovers together; wrathful words were inter- 
changed—poniards were drawn—and the in- 
truder fell. Silvestro fled with the lady :— 
Marco. Thou couldst not leave 
Giustini dying? 
Silvestro. Roy, thou dost not know 
The madness of strong passions. Yes, I told her, 
That he was safe. She breathed her father’s name : 
She could not leave him lonely, in his age. 
Alas! By tears and promises, I stilled 
And soothed her to consent. We reached, at last, 
Venice, in safety. But his kindred there 
Ilaunted my eyes: and we again set forth, 
My gentle bride and IL. But, all of peril, 
Of beauty, and of wonder, that we saw, 
I cannot tell thee. Yet one bitter thought 
Preyed ever on my heart: and her soft eyes 
Were oft bedewed with tears. I sought relief 
Amid the stir of camps : and drew my sword, 
To aid a cause I cared not for. Again: 
I buried me in books; and fain would know 
All nature’s secrets and mysterious things. 
Then on the wondrous forms of art I gazed 
With deep admiring awe. At length, o’erworn 
In body and in mind, I cme again 
Unto my native isle. 
Marco, And was thy mother 
Still dwelling in her home? 
Silvestro, No: she was dead. 
But, in this quiet spot, amid these ruins, 
I made my home: and, when I looked on her, 
Who with her love had blessed my wayward fate, 
And upon thee, my son; I felt a peace, 7 
Long, long, unknown come o’er me. But she died, 
While yet in all the light of beauty: she, : 
Whom more than life I loved. And, since that time, 
In penitence and study I have lived 
Apart from men, thou knowest. 
Marco. My gentle mother! 
O that she now were living! 
Silvestro. She is now 
At rest. And, when I too am lowly laid 
Beside her, do not thou forget my tale. 
Seek to dwell calmly here: and let thy friends 
Be books and humble men, that live apart 
From the world’s troubled way. 
Marco. I would not wish 
To leave this peaceful home. 
Silvestro. And strive thou not 
After unhallowed knowledge. It is bitter, 
Most bitter, in the seeking and possessing. 
Thou oft hast asked me of the ancient volumes, 
Locked in that dark old chest; the ponderous tomes 
Which thou hast seen, but opened not. Those books 
Treat of such knowledge. Read them not, I pray thee. 
Marco. Alas! thy voice is trembling: thou art weak. 
This bringing baek of bygone memories 
Hath overwhelmed thee, 
Silvestro. Weep not thus, my son. 
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I now have told thee all: and I shall die 
In peace, a happy lot. 

My child, my child, 
Thou knowest not the deep yearnings of the soul 
For the ideal and the beautiful; 
The grasping at perfection which, for ever 
Floating before the eye, eludes the touch. 

Thou knowest not the lone grief, well nigh despond, 
Which oft-times on the sickening heart will prey; 
Nor the deep rapture, which becomes a pain. 

The harp’s sweet tones and mellow chords thou oft 
Hast heard, when the musician's learned hand 
Drew forth their twisted harmony ; thou ne'er 
Hast heard its wild and fitful sounds, when clipped 
By th’ Air, invisible Minstrel. 

Thou dost see 

The pure unruffled water giving back 
The radiant face of heaven: thou dost not see 
The dark abysms aye yawning underneath 
That calm clear loveliness. 

But, sure, my thoughts 
Do ramble strangely ! 

Glorious Sun, my eyes 
Shall not oft look on thee again. 

Now beautiful 


Isday! Most beautiful in its decline ! 

Marco. My father, talk not thus. Thou art o’erwearied, 
Lean upon me: and let me lead thee in. 

Silvestro. Yet one more look ! 

That gorgeous western sky, 

With all its brilliance and its thousand tints, 
Hath ever something tenderer than the glow 
Of golden noon. 

This may not be dramatic: it may lack the 
elements of tragic grandeur ;—but it is, at least, 

aceful poetry, and worthy of the female 
intellect. 





The Jewish Faith; its Spiritual Consolation, 
Moral Guidance, and Immortal Hope. With 
a Brief Notice of the Reasons for many of its 
Ordinances and Prohibitions. By Grace 
Aguilar. Groombridge. 

Tx author of ‘The Women of Israel’ cannot 

present herself to the public without attracting 

attention. Gifted with a delicacy of perception 





granted to few even of the accomplished of her 
own sex, great benevolence of sentiment, and 
no common powers of thought, she has already 


given evidence that she is one of those whose 
mission it is to instruct mankind. 

The present work is not calculated, however, 
to be so favourably received as its prede- 
cessor—by Christian readers, at least. In the 
first place, it is inferior in literary merit— 
though its merit be far from mean. It bears 
both internally and externally—both in matter | 
and style—visible tokens of haste; and has 
few of those warm and delicate touches which 
are so admirable in ‘The Women of Israel.’ 
Secondly, we cannot much approve the episto- 
lary shape of the volume before us. ‘ The fa- 
miliarand affecting form of letters,” observes the 
author, “is chosen as more likely to touch the 
heart and to convince the understanding than 
the graver form of essays or chapters.” If 
this were the object, it has not been attained. 
In the third place, this volume is chiefly intended 
for young females of the Jewish communion :— | 

“ For those of my own faith the following pages 
are written, and to them they are addressed. Young 
Christian women have such advantages and privileges 
in following the religion of the Land, in having 
teachers and guides without number, male and female 
—that it would be indeed a presumptuous hope to 
interest them in the subject under discussion; yet 
even to them it may not be entirely useless. Chris- 
tianity, in all save its actual doctrine of belief, is the 
offspring of Judaism; and, as one of our most enlight- 
ened and purest feeling Divines very lately said, 
‘The differences between Christianity and Judaism, 
however great and weighty in their speculative doc- 
trines, disappear in the moral truths and principles 
alike upheld by both.’ And the more we know of 
each other's faith and practice, the more clear and 
striking becomes this fact. Works, then, tending to 
elucidate the religion of another, must ever be wel- 
come to the candid and liberal mind; and though to 
my young Christian sisters the following letters may 
proffer nothing in the way of religious instruction, 
they will at least prove that the Hebrew faith is not 
one of spiritless form, meaningless observances, and 





comfortless belief, which some suppose it,—not from 
wilful illiberality, but from actual ignorance.” 

One of the author’s great objects—perhaps 
her chief one—in this work is to prove that 
Judaisin is not so destitute of spirituality as is 
commonly supposed. With untiring zeal, no 
little acuteness, and eminent success, she ran- 
sacks the Old Testament, from Genesis to 
Malachi, to show that not only spirituality, 
but immortality, is the basis of the Law and the 
Prophets. Whether Judaism from the Baby- 
lonish captivity to the Christian era, and from 
that to the present day, be the same as the Ju- 
daism of the prophets, is another question. But 
these are speculations into which the Atheneum 
cannot enter.—We must not, however, take 
leave of this writer without doing her an act 
of justice. In our notice of ‘The Women of 
Israel,’ we reproached her with the occasional 
utterance of an intolerant spirit—and she has a 
right now to be heard in her defence :— 

“We have been charged as having exhibited in a 
former work an intolerant spirit—a charge to a heart 
filled with love for all its kind, be their creed what 
it may, more exquisitely painful than any other cen- 
sure. It may be, that, in earnest defence of our own, 
we may not have been as careful or as charitable in 
words as God knows we are in heart—that the warmth 
of defence may have merged into attack; but if so, 
it was as unintentional at the time as deeply regretted 
when pointed out afterwards. We shrink from all 
controversy. We would give every man that liberty 
of conscience which we ask for ourselves. Wewould 
simply instil the beauty, the holiness, the comfort, 
and the eternal duration of the religion God gave to 
Mosscs into ihe inmost hearts of our own; and if, in 
the earnestness of this attempt, we appear to judge 
harshly of others, it is wholly and utterly opposed to 
the sentiments of either heart or mind.” 

With qualifications such as she possesses, we 
should like to meet this writer on ground less 
sectarian. There is a wide and important field 
in which, with no sacrifice of her own peculiar 
views, she may yet devote herself to more 
catholic labours. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

From Oxford to Rome ; and, How it fared with some 
who lately made the Journey. By a Companion Tra- 
veller.—This book is further “dedicated affectionately 
and very earnestly to those who, dissatisfied with the 
present, and trusting, yet, that their eyes may sce 
the ‘Church of better days,’ rather look backward 
to Rome'as the unfailing spring of truth and purity 
than forward * * to those who visit Notre Dame and 
St. Peter’s and Cologne, and are fascinated with 
the splendors of the Latin ritual; and to those who 
too lightly leave the unwary wanderer to be lost in 
strange paths.’,"We have cited this preamble to set 
forth the argument of the tale. “Those who lately 
made the journey from Oxford to Rome” died, their 
“Companion Traveller” assures us, in a most cheer- 
less plight. His narrative of their difficulties and 
despondency is earnest without being angry—but, as 
every such book must needs be, entirely one-sided. 

Steepleton; or, High Church and Low Church: 
being the present Tendencies of Parties in the Church, 
exhibited in the History of Frank Faith/ul. By a 
Clergyman.—We are inclined to think ‘ Steepleton’ 
the weakest of its class,—and withal an angry, 
absurd, and uncharitable book. The Clergyman, 
though not naming himself (unless he figures as the 
pattern Frank Faithful), has no objection to desig- 
nate his brethren as Dr. Dominant, Mr. Subtleworth, 
Mr. Mildman, Mr. Halfway, Mr. Crookedsoul, Mr. 
Pliant, &c. &c.; and his statement of the opinions 
of those with whom he is at issue is as fair as this 
manner of placarding the attributes and fancies of 
his characters is clever and original. When will the 
pious men of every denomination combine in a testi- 
mony against Temper in a tub, Folly in a cassock, 
Conceit in a stall, and Intolerance at the altar, pro- 
posing ITSELF as the object of worship? 

The Jesuit in the Family: a Tale. By Andrew 
Steinmetz, author of ‘The Novitiate.’—From this 
second blast of Mr.Steinmetz’s penny trumpet, his first, 





——— ——.-~ —— es 
it may be presumed [ Ath. No. 961], has collected ay 
audience for him. More's the pity ;—and it ig, ye 
repeat, humiliating to think that men, women, o 
children in England can spend time and money oye, 
books so thoroughly objectionable. “The modem 
Jesuits,” says Mr. Steinmetz, “ are solemnly in egy. 
nest. The end in view glimmers in the distance 
like the blaze of the shark at night, when he splashes 
on the phosphorescent waves of a tropical sea,” Noy 
since on land we admire “ the solemn earnest of the 
Jesuits’ as little as we should the “blaze of the 
shark’s end in view” were we on the mid-sea, we do 
not desire that any advantage should be given to 
them by covert friends or childish adversaries, & 
flagrant, indeed, in this book, is the burlesque both 
of story and of style, that we have more than once 
asked ourselves whether it may not have been com. 
missioned by The Order to throw ridicule on the tales 
written in its disparagement ? 

Historical Centuries, from the Christian Era to the 
Present Time: showing at one view the Rise, Pro. 
gress and Decline of the various Empires of Europe 
Asia and Africa. By E. H. Keating.—Both in the 
design and execution of this work there is much to 
condemn. The arrangement of historical matters ig 
Centuries, when many of them have known precise 
dates, is exceedingly vague. Why could not such 
precise dates have been attached to events or per- 
sons? It is true that the author attempts to divide 
each century into ¢en parts ; but here, again, there 
is cause of complaint. Very frequently he has arbi. 
trarily referred events and persons to a period which 
no one living can+prove to be right, and which in 
some cases is opposed by internal probability, 
Neither must we forget that many of the events, and 
not a few of the persons, here brought together are 
either fabulous or rest upon so poor a foundation ag 
to be at least apocryphal. We will notice a few of 
the censurable entries in this chart.— Under the 
head Sweden, we read (early in the 4th century), 
“The Visigoths, from the south of Sweden, go to the 
shores of the Danube.” This is an old error. The 
act asserted is opposed by all presumptive evidence; 
and has not a word of ancient history in its favour. 
however it may be lauded by such writers as Johannes 
Magnus.—In the fourth division of the 4th century 
we read, “ Taliessen, the Welch bard, fl.” Did he? 
Where is the evidence for this unqualified assertion? 
Can any man living pretend to fix the period of his 
life within four hundred years? Nay, will any un 
dertake to prove that he ever lived at all? Sharon 
Turner has failed to establish this point to the satis. 
faction of every inquiring mind.—In the last division 
of the same century we read, “St. Alban, first En- 
glish martyr.” Here, again, we might ask, Where 
is your proof? What have you beyond legends com- 
paratively modern to show that such a saint ever 
existed ?—At the close of the Sth century we have 
this entry: “ Fulgantius, bishop of St. Asaph.” This 
is mere fable, as respects both the name and the see. 
—FEarly in the 6th century we have two worthies 
very fitly placed together, —“ Arthur,” king of Eng- 
land, and “ Goran,” king of Scotland. We will not 
insult the reader's understanding by comment on 
such imputed names and alleged facts. We hoped 
that Geoffrey of Monmouth and Hector Boetius 
had ceased to be authorities. It would be right to 
show, too, that several among the names and dates of 
the Parthian and Persian monarchs, and of the kings 
of Spain and Northern Europe generally, are false 
or apocryphal or chronologically wrong. But we 
have said enough to show that the chart is worse 
than useless, 

An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. By George 
Sparkes.—The system adopted by the author of this 
little treatise appears to us a very judicious one, i 
most respects. The young student is led on from 
a familiar description of the simple bodies to the 
order of their combination ;—and then, to a conside- 
ration of the phenomena exhibited by those prit- 
ciples which appear to perform most important 
offices in regulating the conditions of matter and the 
laws of combination. There are, doubtless, mary 
difficulties in the way of making chemistry the 
subject of school education ;—one great objec- 
tion being the necessity of placing within the reach 
of youths preparations of a dangerous or destruc: 
tive character: but there is no obstacle to a mode 
of teaching which, without making the schoolboy 
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rimenter himself, may render him, to a cer- 
tain extent, familiar with many of the phenomena of 
the sciences. A knowledge of the clementary prin- 

‘sles which constitute all that we know of the 
o aial universe, and of the variety of uses to which 
rom and their compounds are applied in the arts of 
manufacture, is of so much importance in the educa- 
tion of the youth of the present age that it cannot be 
puch longer overlooked or neglected. Although 
the ‘Easy Introduction’ of our author is a good 
pook for the young amateur in science, we cannot 
put wish that he had been more simple throughout— 
or that he had given more information than he has 
in the higher branches of experimental science. As 
it is, his work is scarcely sufficiently simplified for the 
ghoolboy,—while for any superior class it is unsatis- 
factory in its general details and in the explanation 
ef physical laws. 

Shite Teonica. By Lovell Reeve, A.L.S.— 
This great work—which, on account of its extent and 
size, has accidentally led tothe foundation of a publish- 
‘ag establishment—is issued in parts; and is intended 
to embrace a complete description and illustration of 
the shells of molluscous animals, About fifty Parts 
have been already published ; and, as far as we have 
wen, they are not such as aes po the yo 

tions that have been formed respecting the 
work. The figures of the shells are all of full size , 
and drawn and lithographed from the specimens 
themselves, by Mr. G. B. Sowerby, Jun. The descrip- 
tions are by Mr. Lovell Reeve. In this department 
acareful analysis is given of the labours of others :— 
and the author has apparently spared no pains to 
make the work a standard authority on the subject 
of which it treats. To persons interested in the 
study and collection of shells these plates and de- 
seriptions will be found indispensable :—and they 
will form an elegant addition to the library of every 
naturalist. 

Phycologia pt ; e.%, ge of pene 
Sea Weeds. PartI. By William Henry Hervey, 
M.D.—This work which has long been anxiously 
looked for by British botanists—especially those 
devoted to the study of Cryptogamic Plants—will 
not be the less welcome because it has come so late. 
There are few personsin Great Britain who so largely 
combine the necessary knowledge with that power 
of observation and pom Pr induction which enables 
‘ustice to be done to the subject as Dr. Hervey. The 
Part before us contains plates and descriptions of six 
species: and the author proposes to publish in each 
Part species from several different genera taken from 
#smany families—so as to secure a variety of subjects 
and make good as soon as possible the publication 
of one species at least of every genus. In this way, 
by the time when the twentieth Part shall be pub- 
lished every genus of Marine Alge will be illustrated. 
The drawings accompanying the present Part are 
beautifully executed ; and the microscopic ee 
ae more elaborate than any previously devoted to 
this tribe of plants in this A ovo The work will 
be confined to the sea-weeds: although we hope the 
author will meet with that encouragement which 
Wil induce him to take up the British Freshwater 
Alge—a subject with which he is not less familiar 
‘than with the present, and which has hitherto been 
but imperfectly treated. 

First Principles of Algebra and Elements of 
Geometry.—These works are published by the 
Admiralty, for the Greenwich Schools. They are 
small and well suited for their purpose. We dis- 
like all symbolical geometry, for many reasons: but 
itis hardly to be expected that so common a mode 
oftreating the subject should be avoided in a case 
like the present, where space seems to be of so much 
Consequence, 


Truth and Falsehood: a R e. By Elizabeth 
mton, Authoress of ‘The Marchioness.’ 3 vols. 
—The above title, though anything but chargeable 
vith “falsehood,” tells only half the “truth.” 
ere are two romances,—the mysterious and moving 
story of the Lady of Felsenberg only occupies the 
and second volume; while the third is devoted 

to the wonderful exploits of Miss Mitford (no rela- 
tion, we take leave to state, to the lady of ‘Our 
Village’) and her Sanchica Panza, Mistress Mug- 
gins, on the occasion of a shipwreck. This third of 
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| Crusoe’ last year confided to Punch. 


| ness of narration which does not fail of its effect—is 


as absurd as the ‘Adventures of Miss Robinson 
The earlier 
and more important romance, however, Ceserves its 
name ; being as full of surprise, mystery, suspense 
upon suspense, and miracle laid to miracle, as 
“heart of either wife or maid” who loves novels 
could desire. It isastory of the days of Marguerite 
of Navarre; and begins with disclosing how that 
joyous and fascinating Lady is assisted in a stolen 
flight across the frontier from France to Spain by 
a young German cavalier,—who aids the same out of 
pure knighthoed and in ignorance of her high rank. 
It proceeds to show how, on the said Herman's arriv- 
ing at the castle of his fathers, he finds his widowed 
mother entangled in the snares of a French adven- 
turer—whom, indeed, she has married secretly. 
Convinced of the villanies of her new husband, the 
lady condeseends to what we must call the lady- 
like expedient of craft to conceal her false step— 
denies the marriage; and has the Chevalier de Sablons 
* put to the door.”—Shortly after this, she is pacified 
by hearing of his death. Not so the novel reading 
wife or maid, who will be prepared by her unerring 
gift of vaticination for the re-appearance of the Dead 
Alive. Accordingly this happens at the moment 
and place when it is least welcome. The lady is in 
England :—her husband tracks her out; and under 
shelter of a cowl, terrifies her from a neighbouring 
monastery with threats, extortions, and finally the 
theft of their child. The madness to which the lady 
is stung by the machinations of her persecutor is 
noted ; and no wonder that, shortly after, when he is 
really murdered past coming to life again, she natu- 
rally falls under suspicion. Shetakes flight to France: 
where she is arrested, and brought to trial by her hus- 
band’s kith and kin. Her son, Herman, claims the 
guerdon promised him by Queen Marguerite, in the 
form of protection for theaccused. Up to this point, 
Mrs. Thornton worksup thenet with great skill ;—trial, 
bribery, machination, rescue, all successively being 
interwoven with good effect. But she becomes sud- 
denly weary ofher labours; cuts witha perverse sharp- 
ness the knots which she will not take the pains to 
untie; and—making haste to end the story—be- 
takes herself, as we have said, to the extravaganza of 
Miss Mitford and Mistress Muggins, by way of 
completing the canonical three volumes required by 
the circulating librarians. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 
February 24. 

Art the recent extraordinary general meeting of the 
Royal Society, a statement was made—I believe by 
Mr. Stevens—which, if I correctly understood him, 
involves a point of very considerable importance, and 
one about which there ought be no doubt. 

It is well known that the Council of the Royal 
Society has the power of sclecting and nominating the 
officers and Council for the next year—it resting with 
the Society at large to confirm their selection. The 
only check, therefore, which the Society has on the 
Council in this matter is, that any Fellow may sub- 
stitute for any name in the proposed list that of 
any one else whom he deems more desirable. It is 
evident that this power is of no practical use whatever, 
excepting in those rare cases where an entire cross 
list is got up by a regular system of combination 
amongst the Fellows—a proceeding at all times dan- 
gerous to a society, and one which can be justified 
only by the most extraordinary circumstances. It is 
stated on the balloting lists that any list containing 
more than twenty-one names is void—and that any 
Fellow who does not approve of a name on the list 
may erase it and substitute another. Now, it may 
frequently happen that Fellows may object to one 
or two of the names, and yet not wish to propose the 
name ofany one as a substitute when the chances are 
that such name may be in a minority of one. The 
statement of Mr. Stevens was, I believe, to the effect 
that a balloting list containing less than twenty-one 
names is not in consequence void ; and, therefore, 
that Fellows have the power of expressing their dis- 
approbation of any name on the Council list by 
erasing it, without being obliged to propose another 
in its place ;—a process which, it seems to me, is one 
of very great importance. F.RS. 





MR. ADAMS AND THE NEW PLANET. 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Feb. 22. 

The translation of M. Struve’s paper which you 
have given in the Atheneum of the 20th of February 
is in general perfectly correct. But in one passage 
there is an omission which, at the present time, is 
important. 

The sentence in which M. Struve introduces the 
name of Mr. Adams, in the original, runs as follows :—= 
“Mais l’histoire impartiale, dans l'avenir, citera 
honorablement et a cété de M. Le Verrier aussi le 
nom de M. Adams, et reconnaitra deux individus qui 
ont découvert, l'un indépendamment de l'autre, la 
planéte au-dela d’ Uranus.” Your translation omits 
the words “et a cé:é de M. Le Verrier.” This ex- 
pression—literally rendered“ and by the side of M. Le 
Verrier"—will, I apprehend, be correctly translated 
by the figurative expression more commonly used in 
English “and in the same rank with M. Le Verrier ;* 
—not necessarily implying, as I conceive, either that 
the writer judges the merit of the two discoverers to 
be exactly equal or that he has any distinct opinion 
as to which is the superior. 

The whole sentence, therefore, will be translated 
nearly as follows :—* But impartial history will, in 
the future, mention honourably and in the same rank 
with M. Le Verrier the name of Mr. Adams also; 
and will recognize two individuals as having, inde- 
pendently of oneanother, discovered the planet beyond 
Uranus.” 

I trust to your kindness for inserting this in the 
next number of the Atheneum. G. B. Airy. 





BOOKSELLERS IN IRELAND. 
Belfast, Feb. 22. 

ALTHOUGH very unwilling to occupy another line 
of the Atheneum on this subject, I feel in some degree 
obliged to do so, in consequence of a few of the 
statements advanced in my former communication 
[ante, p. 69}, on the authority of Mr. Lamont, being 
contradicted in an article copied by you from the 
Leinster Express,at p. 151. That gentleman refers to 
Messrs. Curry & Co. in proof of the correctness of every 
statement which he has advanced. The contradiction 
respecting the two towns in the county of Wicklow 
is founded on the difference between orders received 
by him as a “traveller” and those sent direct to 
Curry & Co, and attended to by my informant.— 
The second contradiction is founded on the change 
of the past tense “was,” in which I wrote, to the 
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present “is,” by the writer in the newspaper, and his 
arguing on the latter. 

The observation in my former communication re- 
specting a particular house in Galway being alluded 
to as the chief one in “ the trade” in Connaught, was 
put forward as an assumption,—the words “ believed 
to apply” to it being those used. It is, nevertheless, 
politely called a fiction. The house alluded to by 
Mr. Lamont was that of Mr. Clayton; who, during 
the time that he “travelled” in Connaught, was con- 
sidered the first bookseller in that province, although 
business of other kinds was done in his very extensive 
warehouse. I have read a letter from that gentle- 
man to Mr. Lamont, corroborating what the latter 
stated respecting the articles in which he did not 
(and does not) deal.—‘Slater’s Directory’ is de- 
nounced as incorrect: but be that as it may, the 
statements in the paragraph on which I commented 
are about as widely at variance with the Government 
Census of 1841 as with that work—the Census giving 
14 booksellers to the 6 counties, and the Directory 
18 to the 8 towns, in the whole of which (counties 
and towns) the writer of the paragraph in question 
stated there was not a bookseller. 

The application of the circumstances of 1842 to 
1846 is complained of by the writer in the Leinster 
Express:—but instead of being against, it was in 
favour of his argument; as the several booksellers 
whom I have questioned on the subject all admit 
an increase in the sale of books within that period. 
—No accounts being opened in Dublin with any of 
the eight towns, assuming its correctness, is beside 
the question, since the smaller towns of the north are 
chiefly supplied from its metropolis, Belfast—as are 
those of the south, in part at least, from Cork, &e. 
In Belfast, as well as in Dublin, some of the London 
and Edinburgh publishers have agents for their peri- 
odical works—the chief staple of the day. 

With none of the writer’s mere matters of opinion 
will I trouble myself. But whether those commonly 
called “ booksellers” and regarded as such in ‘Sla- 
ter’s Directory’ and the Government Census be so or 
not, does not affect the question of the vast exaggera- 
tion of population attributed to four out of the eight 
towns particularized. In the first paragraph copied 
into the Atheneum [No. 1000], the Census of 1811 
was implied as the authority for the amount ; but in 
the article in the Leinster Express commenting on 
my communication, ‘ Thom’s Directory’ is referred to 
as such. What is the fact? That in this latter work 
for 1846—and for 1847 also—the returns are copied 
from the Census; and, consequently, are precisely 
as given in my last letter. In the case of Carrick- 
fergus, the population of the “ county of the town” 
is substituted for that of the town itself—or that on 
16,700 acres (9,379) for that on 129 acres (3,885), 
the number on which the town stands! 

My object in taking up this matter was to correct 
what was universally looked upon by the best in- 
formed persons as one of those slanders against their 
country which not unfrequently emanate from a 
portion of the Irish newspaper press. It is said to 
have been written “to invite a cure.” That I am 
fully as desirous as its writer for any “ remedial 
efforts” that may lead to a more extended taste for 
literature in Ireland may, perhaps, without very 
great presumption be assumed from the circum- 
stance of the offices which I hold in connexion with 
the various societies of Belfast whose object is the 
diffusion of intellectual knowledge. 

W. Tompson. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 

Ovr Gossip of last week was saddened by an 
obituary paragraph of more than common length 
and significance—recording the passing away from 
amongst ourselves of several of those who have been 
contributors to the intellectual advancement of the age 
in various departments of human knowledge. The In- 
dian news just received bring usan echo of the same sad 
burden from the far East—where Science has begun, 
in our day, once more to count her gains and losses, 
and has now to put to the account of the latter the 
death of a native prince well deserving of a record 


amongst the friends of enlightenment whom we have 


to mourn athome. The eastern announcement as it 
has reached us runs thus :—“ At the palace, Trevan- 
drum, on the 27th of December, 1846, his highness 
the Maharajah of Travancore, in the 34th year of his 


age and 18th of his reign, deeply lamented by his be- 
reaved and afflicted brother and relatives, and uni- 
versally by all classes of his subjects, by whom he 
was beloved for the justice and lenity of his rule ;—a 
prince distinguished for his truly mild, amiable, 
charitable disposition, his high literary attain- 
ments ;—eminent as an oriental scholar, and poet, 
being master of Canarese, Gentoo, Mahratta, 
Hindostanee, Persian, Sanscrit, and Oordu lan- 
guages, as well as of the English; Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society; the patron 
of astronomy, education, and other useful and cha- 
ritable institutions established and maintained 
under the auspices of this esteemed and lamented 
prince during his beneficent and enlightened reign. 
His memory will long be venerated and cherished 
by a peaceable and contented people, as well as 
by all Europeans who have had an opportunity of 
experiencing his many estimable qualities, and 
duly appreciating his excellence and worth.” Our 
readers may remember that the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore—though far removed by distance, and yet 
more so by the conditions of the long dormant East, 
from the excitement of that stimulus which the asso- 
ciation of literary men lends to scientific exertion— 
was one of those who came early forward to meet the 
wish expressed by the philosophers of Europe for the 
organization of an extensive system of magnetical 
corresponding observations—by the establishment of 
an observatory at Trevandrum. Besides the testi- 
mony of this institution to the native wisdom of a 
mind which raised itself to the discernment of truth 
from an unpropitiouslevel,—a printing establishment, 
a charity hospital, an English free school, and otl.er 
monuments remain to mark the point of enlighten- 
ment to which he had attained. The report of 
his private virtues suggests the key to that wisdom 
which sought the happiness and amelioration of those 
committed to his rule by the means best adapted to 
such ends. His brother, who succeeds him, is, hap- 
pily, spoken of as emulous of the deceased prince’s 
worth; and will, it may be hoped, continue the good 
work which that lamented prince had begun in Tra- 
vancore. 

The subject of the British Museum was again 
brought before the House of Commons last week by 
Mr. Hume, on the motion for bringing up the report 
of the Committee of Supply. He stated that when 
a vote shall be taken on account of the Museum, he 
will feel it his duty to bring under consideration what 
appear to him to be the defects in its management. 
A change in the constitution of the trustees, so as to 
substitute a really responsible board for an irrespon- 
sible and self-elected body—and a better representa- 
tion of the departments of Science and Natural His- 
tory —are the principal reforms to which the obser- 
vations of the honourable member pointed; and 
alluding to the former opposition of Government to 
his application for a committee of inquiry, he an- 
nounced his positive determination not again to 
accede to any vote of money unless something satis- 
factory were donec—expressing his willingness to take 
a commission as that “ something satisfactory.”_We 
may mention, too, that Lord Morpeth has announced 
to the House, that it is not intended by Government 
to sanction any proposition for erecting a new bridge 
to replace that of Westminster during the present 
session, 

We hear of certain movements in the learned 
societies which augur, we are willing to hope, some- 
thing more in the way of intended reform than 
necessarily appears in the movements themselves. 
At the Zoological, we understand, the honorary 
secretary has resigned—and a very active and intel- 
ligent zoologist, Mr. D. W. Mitchell, kas been 
appointed in his place, with a salary of between two 
and three hundred a-year.—The treasurer of the 
Antiquaries has likewise given in his resignation : 
and Mr. Payne Collier has, we are informed, been 
named to replace him. 

The Council of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation appear to have selected Lincoln for their 
annual meeting. It will be recollected that they did 
not find it convenient to announce this fact at Glou- 
cester. The Earl of Yarborough will not preside. 

It may be convenient to some of our readers to 
know that the monthly evening meetings of the 
members of the Royal College of Chemistry, for the 
present year, are fixed to be held on the Wednesdays, 








— anid 
February 24,March 31, April 28, May 26, June 93 
and July 28. we — 

The Universe states that it is in contemplation tg 
establish a fund towards the formation of a school j 
the University College, London, for the education of 
Indians in the several branches of science, and tg 
prepare them for the different professions in their 
own country. 

The London publishers are, we see, responding to 
the call made upon them by the booksellers of 
Dublin for aid to a fund forming by the latter body 
as a contribution in aid of the distressed Irish 
[see ante, p. 126]. Messrs. Longman & Co, hare 


headed the list which we expressed ourselves con 
fident would be obtained with a subscription of one 
hundred guineas. 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris has elected 


M. Civiale to the place of free Academician left 
vacant in its ranks by the death of M. Bory de Saint. 
Vincent. 

The verdict of the Parisian Civil Tribunal given, 
not many days since, against M. Alexandre Dy 
is curious in the sentence and forfeiture which it 
ordains—as illustrating the career of a literary man 
who has done more, in every sense of the word, to give 
to Manufacture the appearance of Art than most of 
his predecessors or contemporaries, After dismisgi 
the original demand of half-a-dozen plaintiffs forunful. 
filled engagements, the Court (to quote from Galig. 
nani) “ fixes at eight volumes and one fifth the quan 
tity of manuscript due from Alexandre Dumas 
to the 11th of December, 1846, and accords him a 
period of eight months and a half, commencing from 
Ist March next, to clear off that arrear; and, in 
case Dumas shall neglect to make the deliveries 
within the time specified, condemns him to pay to 
Emile de Girardin the sum of 100f. for each day's 
delay during three months; orders, that in case of 
non-payment of the said damages, Dumas shall be 
liable to arrest when the amount shall haveexceeded 
300f.” Other provisions as to forfeiture, costs, &c, 
follow. What would some of the capricious and un 
willing creators (whose best efforts, let us add, hardly 
equal the worst of the fa presto romancer, dramatist, 
and _ historiographer under punishment) say to such 
a matter-of-fact apportionment forming only a part 
of their year’s labours? A history of the Life and 
Performances of M. Dumas is assuredly wanted. Let 
us recommend the subject to M. Janin. 

We copied last week from the Augsburg Gazette 
anaccount of the discovery, in the Library of the Vati- 
can, of a Greek manuscript of the Homeric Allegories 
by the Byzantine grammarian Tzetzes, and of its 
intended publication by the Abbé Matranga, An 
officer in the manuscript department of the Royal 
Library in Paris has written to the Journal des 
Débats to deny the rarity of the work. He says 
that there are three manuscript copies in the Paris 
Institution — from a collation of which an editionis 
preparing for publication in the French capital con- 
currently with the Roman one of the Abbé Matranga. 
—We find it stated that the Russian Government has 
succeeded in obtaining, at Pekin, for the price of 
39,000f. (15602.) acopy ofthe two vast Buddhist col 
lections, forming 1392 volumes, known as the 
Gandjour and Dandjour, of which we formerly gave 
our readers some account [No. 910]. : 

The celebrated linguist Frederic Rosen, who died 
in 1844, had, as our readers know, commenced 4 
complete edition of the Vedas, with a German trans 
lation, by order of the Prussian Government, when 
his labours were arrested by death. This great work 
is now about to be completed by a successor to ! 
toils—the Minister of Public Instruction having 
transferred the commission toM. Maximilian Miller, 
a distinguished linguist who studied in France under 
Burnouf, and in England under Professor Wilson- 

From Prague, we learn that it is proposed to erecta 
plain monument to the memory of the late celebrated 
political economist, Frederick List. 

Letters from Rio de Janeiro announce the melan- 
choly death, by an accidental explosion of gas, of 
Dr. Félix d’Arcet, aged only 39—who at the early 
age of 17 had been already decorated by the French 
Government for his scientific labours with the com- 
mission sent into Egypt to report upon the plague 
The lamentable event was immediately preceded | 
one of those remarkable presentiments which ri 
seem to be the more especial property of fiction. 
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fan hour only before the moment of the 
quarter 0 


he which awaited him, he had written 

oe aes and sister; and in the letters were 
the following passages, making allusion to a 
tof a million of francs which he had just ob- 
eel from the Brazilian Chambers for the esta- 

‘shment of a manufacture of chemicai products :— 
«Henceforth, I will form no more projects ; for I 

se learnt—or should have learnt—to recognize 
that in life there is a most important element not ad- 
pitted sufficiently into the calculations of men—the 

en. * * * At this moment, there is no possible 
yom for further anxiety regarding my future— 
gave only as may relate to those reverses which over- 
ke alike the beggar and the king.” 

M. de Tchihatcheff, a Russian nobleman who de- 
rotes his fortune and his labours to the cause of 
gience, and a portion of whose scientific travels 
hare already resulted in a well-known and important 
york on the Altai and the adjacent countries, has 
gmved at Constantinople, with the view of visiting 
wuious portions of the Ottoman Empire and com- 

ing a complete geological chart of the same. It 
isthe first attempt of the kind—as M. de Tchihat- 
def is said to be the first Russian nobleman who 
hasgiven such an example of sacrifice in the same 
high interests. ee: 

We spoke, the other day, of the possibilities of a 
tmde being regularly undertaken by which the 
Dogherrys, to whom “ reading and writing do not 
qme by nature” shall be qualified to rise “some 
gmumer morning” and find themselves famous— 
metamorphosed into personages to whom “ Boz” 
himself must vail the bonnet—and whom Landseers 
gall make haste to paint for ladies who love lions to 
jok upon! Here we have the scheme in full—the 


ing of Parnassus as though it were Primrose- | 
hil-the chartering of the Hippogryph to run, like | 


ay other omnibus, “ betwixt the Bank and Padding- 
ton,” directed by Homespun Dick, John, or Harry, 
for the sixpenny, the fourpenny, or the twopenny 
public. We transcribe the following from the Times 
of Thursday—comment being out of the question :— 

Read the Whole.—The Literarium Office, 128, Strand, is 
tablished for the purpose of enabling the public to obtain 
ready access to the most effectual kind of Literary Assist- 
ance on every subject at a moderate cost. The proprietors, 


who have made arrangements with gentlemen of thehighest | 


whinments in their respective departments, propose to 
cary out the object of the institution on a liberal scale. 
The learned of all professions will find in the Literarium an 


dicient coadjutor in the preparation of their works for | 


thepress, or for oral delivery. A skeleton of facts being 
fumished, the contemplated production will be digested 
intoa lucid and well-arranged mass, and also be written in 
melegant and popular style, so as to command a favourable 
meption from the public, and enhance the reputation of 
theauthor. The foregoing remarks are also applicable to 
be composition of lectures, leading articles, pamphiets, 
Seeches, and other varieties of literature. To foreigners 
the advantages which the institution holds out are obvious. 
few foreigners can compose correctly in English, owing to 
te difficulties of construction and peculiar idiosyncrasies 
the language. These obstacles, however, may be easily 
wmounted by applyingat the Literarium, where assistance 
‘essary to enable them to write a letter or communication 
Wany kind, in proper English, can be immediately obtained. 
Totradesmen and advertisers generally the proprietors offer 
the option ofan easy medium for promptly procuring, on 
muwonable terms, circulars, hand-bills, and advertisements, 
Wwrded in a correct andimposing manner. Servants of both 
tts, and of every degree, will also reap an advantage by 
aling at the Literarium office, where their letters, whe- 
ther consisting of communications with friends, applications 
hr situations, or relating toany other matter, will be written 
& the best manner and at the lowest possible charge. 
ly, the attention of all classes is earnestly directed to 
ibe aim ofthe promoters. There are few persons of either 
Mt, in any grade of society, who have not, at some period 
@ other, experienced the want of that peculiar kind of 
‘aistance which is now for the first time offered them. Is 
ivel-worded letter wanted? apply at the Literarium. Is 
icreular or advertisement required? apply at the Litera- 
mm. Is a speech, a pamphlet, or a volume wished for? 
ply at the Literarium. In short, apply at the Literarium 
‘sistance on any and every subject connected with 
leters and literature, and the best aid can be had without 
y, and at a reasonable expense. 
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ebyuilery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
TISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten till Five.—Ad- 
ls; Catalogue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


aicTURES on DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY during LENT, 
Wane POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, by Dr. BACH- 
ad Pri R on the Mornings and Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, 
iaded 3, with Illustrations, in which the latest discoveries are 
ery} accompanied with new and appropriate Music by Dr. Wallis. 
te RES on the ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH on 
Mails, ine Mornings and Evenings, illustrated by a variety of 
Cambie, luding those of the recent Patent of Messrs. Nott and 

. Chemical Lectures. The Optical Effects include the last 





Experiments with the Diver and Diving 
Ichools, Half-price. 


| separable into Upper and Lower divisions. 








SOCIETIES 


Royau.—Feb. 11.—The Marquis of Northampton, 
President, in the chair—‘*On the Amount of the 
Radiation of Heat at Night from the Earth, and 
from Various Bodies placed on or near the surface 
of the Earth, by J. Glashier, Esq.—The author 
enters into a detailed description of the construc- 
tion of the thermometers which he employed in 
these observations and the precautions which he took 
to insure their accuracy; and gives tabular records 
of an extensive series of observations,—amounting 
to a number considerably above ten thousand,—with 
thermometers placed on nearly a hundred different 
substances, exposed to the open air, under different 
circumstances, and in various states of the sky, atthe 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, — Feb. 22.— Lord Colchester, 
President, in the chair.—Concluded Capt. Sturt’s 
Account of his Explorations in the Interior of 
Australia:—a subject which has been sufficiently 
referred to in our columns. 


Geo oaicat.—Jan. 6.—Sir Roderick I. Murchi- 
son ‘On the Classification of the Lowest Fossiliferous 
Rocks of North Wales.-—The author explains the 
grounds on which he is compelled to dissent from 
the recent proposal of Prof. Sedgwick [see ante, 
p- 98], made to the Geological Society; and shows 
that its adoption would break down the scientific 
meaning hitherto attached to the term “Silurian 
System.” After several years of labour and 
preparation, that system was propounded in 1835 
as a natural history group, which, though charac- 
terized by a community of animal forms, was 
The 
name Silurian having been given to the whole, that 
of Cambrian was subsequently applied by Prof. 
Sedgwick to the still lower adjacent slaty rocks of 
North Wales; it being then hoped and believed that, 
according to analogy, such lower rocks would be 
found to be distinguishable from the Silurian by a 
peculiar suite of organic remains. Researches, 
however, having now proved that the so-called 
Cambrian rocks are also tenanted by the same 
fossils which have for many years been recognized 
as Lower Silurian types, and these remains having 
further been shown to occupy the lowest fossil-bear- 
ing strata in Russia, Sweden, Norway and America, 
Sir Roderick Murchison maintainsthatthisnamemust 
be adhered to in reference to all British, as well as 
foreign, strata which are occupied by the fossils ori- 
ginally described by him as Lower Silurian.—In con- 
clusion, Sir R. Murchison points out that if, in this 
instance, the principle of strata identified by their fossils 
be departed from, by merging his well-known Lower 
Silurian type in a name applied to a group of rocks 
which has never yet been described as containing 
fossils of its own, the very term Silurian would be 
excluded from the geological maps of various regions 
of Europe and America on which it has been 
inserted after much labour; and that, thus deprived 
of their lower and larger half, the Silurian rocks 
would be reduced, in many tracts, to a small and in- 
significant band, quite unworthy of being entitled a 
System. 

Jan, 20 —L. Horner, Esq. President, in the chair. 
—Mr. W. T. Collings was elected a Fellow. 
The following papers were read:—‘ On the Wave 
of Translation in Connexion with the Northern 
Drift,’ by W. Whewell, D.D. In this memoir the 
author, after referring to the northern drift and the 
causes that had been suggested for explaining its 
phenomena, and stating the meaning and properties 
of the wave of translation, proceeded to discuss some 
of the results of its operation. He assumed, for this 
purpose, a certain quantity of material to be distributed 
within a given area; and showed, by simple calculation, 
different expressions for the amount of paroxysmal 
force that would be needed. He considers, however, 
that paroxysmal force is necessary ; but that a move- 
ment, although small, will, if sudden, produce effects 
resembling those to be accounted for. Heconcluded 
by observing, that a wave of translation differs but 
little from the débdcles assumed by earlier geological 
speculators.—A memoir was read, ‘On theslow Trans- 
mission of Heat through loosely coherent Clay and 
Sand,’ by Mr. J. Nasmyth. The object was to describe 
an instance of the low conducting power of clay and 








sand; in which a thickness of half an inch of such 
matter intercepted the heat of a mass of eleven tons 
of white-hot melted cast iron for twenty minutes, 
without the heat on the outside of the vessel being 
sufficient to pain the hand. The author added some 
remarks as to the bearing of this fact on geological 
theory.—A notice was read ‘On a New Clinometer,’ 
by Mr. R. B. Grantham,—being a description of the 
instrument which was presented to the Society. 

Feb. 3.—L. Horner, Esq., President, in the chair, 
—‘On the Probable Age of the London Clay, and its 
relations to the Hampshire and Paris Tertiary Sys- 
tems,’ by J. Prestwich, Jun., Esq. Omitting general 
details of structure, the author of this communi- 
cation proceeded to show that the thick argillaceous 
mass of marine strata on which London is situated, 
and whose organic remains are well known by the 
collections from Highgate and Hampstead, and from 
the cliffs of Sheppy, is not, as it has hitherto been 
considered, synchronous with the Calcaire grossier of 
Paris, nor yet with the clays of Barton and sands of 
Bracklesham ; but that it is of older date than 
these, and occupies a lower position in the Eocene 
series, 





Asiatic.—Feb. 6.—Sir A. Johnston in the chair, 
—Col. Sykes read an extract from a letter which he 
had received from Capt. Kittoe; whohad been making 
some recent antiquarian researches about Gyah, an- 
ciently one of the seats of Buddhism,—described by 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, in the second volume of the 
Society’s Transactions. Capt. Kittoe states that he 
has found and copied a number of inscriptions ; and 
that he has heard of others, some miles inland, never 
yet seen by any European, which he intends examine 
ing. He was unsuccessful in his search after remains 
of Buddhist architecture—having met with but few 
fragments ; but he found a number of small sculptured 
stones, which he thought were miniature Chaityas, or 
shrines. A sketch of one of these he forwarded in 
his letter. The base is a cube, the upper plane sur 
mounted by an hemisphere—from the apex of which 
tises an obelisk. In each of the four vertical faces is 
a compartment containing a figure of Buddha,—the 
figures in different attitudes. Capt. Kittoe states 
that such stones are found, not in Behar only, but in 
Cuttack also—where he hasseen several. He remarks 
that they resemble closely the pagoda at Rangoon ; 
where five hairs of Buddha are kept as relics. Many 
of theseare of elaborate workmanship; and some have 
images of Buddha in various postures, in the different 
compartments — generally sitting with the hands 
folded, but sometimes erect—and a few seated on a 
bench. One of them, which he has in his possession, 
is inscribed with the usual Buddhist formula: Ye 
dharma hetu prabhava ;—which is decisive of its appro- 
priation. Col. Sykes observed that these chaityas in 
all probability are representations of or the identical 
shrines seen by the Chinese traveller, Fa-hian, at 
the beginning of the 5th century of our era: and that 
they afford a valuable attestation of his truth respect- 
ing the then existing belief in the four Buddhas, 
predecessors of Sakhya. Capt. Kittoe believes the 
present temple at Gyah to be less than 600 years old; 
and to have been built for the joint worship of Siva 
and Buddha. He thinks he shall be able to trace 
the amalgamation of the sects by their sculpture ; 
and he is preparing to make drawings of the most 
interesting of these relics. He states that he has dis- 
covered another of Asoka’s pillars at Bukrowe, the 
site of an ancient city of the Buddhists on the banks 
of the Lilajun. It was broken many years ago into 
three pieces; one of which was brought to Gyah by 
Mr. Bodham, and set up in the bazaar—where it goes 
by the name of Bodham's Folly. This title furnishes 
an apt illustration of the light in which the natives of 
India, and too many of our own countrymen, regard 
the preservation of such remains of past ages—from 
which alone the recovery of any portion of the ancient 
history of the country can be expected. The raja 
there suggested to Capt. Kittoe that he should make 
rollers for the roads out of the fragments of the pillar! 
The base of the pillar is almost buried beneath the 
surface of the ground ; but Capt. Kittoe is about to 
dig it out, with a view to its preservation. Col. 
Sykes remarked that this discovery affords another 
proof of Fa-hian’s trustworthiness; as it has 
brought to light another of the pillars mentioned by 
him, but which had hitherto escaped notice. 
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The Secretary read a communication from Dr. 
Hincks, which accompanied his alphabet of the 
Achemenean-Babylonian Inscriptions and his read- 
ing and translation of some of those inscriptions. 
The paper contains a review of the data now before 
the public, from which a clue to the reading of these 
monuments may be obtained ; and a reference to the 
share which the Doctor has had in making use of 
these data with the object of deciphering the com- 
plex alphabet in which they are written—and in 
disentangling the puzzling phenomena which their 
grouping so frequently exhibits. It concludes with 
the expression of a hope that, from a comparison of 
the results arrived at by himself with those of Major 
Rawlinson and other investigators, the true meaning 
of these most ancient monuments may be established 
beyond doubt. 





HorticvutturRar.— Jan. 19. —R. W. Barchard, 
Esq., in the chair,.— Miss C. Sim and Mr. C. 
Loddiges were elected Fellows.——From the Duke 
of Northumberland was a novelty in the shape of 
a ripe fruit of Theobrama Cacao a small tree of 
which whole forests occur in Demerara; it is com- 
mon also in Guatamela and Mexico. The tree at 
Sion is stated to be between three and four years 
old, and about seven feet high, with a clean stem for 
about five feet in height; the fruit, which is believed 
to be the first that has ripened in Furope, was 
opened for the purpose of exhibiting tne errange- 
ment of the seeds, which, when roasted, are the 
cocoa of commerce. They were found to be im- 
bedded in pulp, occupying the whole interior of the 
outside covering. From the same collection were 
also flowers and ripe fruit of the South American 
Papaw tree (Carica papaya); whose fruit is eaten as 
a vegetable, and when cooked is esteemed by some, 
but appears to have little to recommend it. The 
tree was mentioned to have the singular property 
of rendering the toughest animal substances tender 
by causing a separation of the muscular fibre; its 
vapour even does this: newly-killed meat suspended 
among the leaves, and even old animals when fed on 
the leaves and fruit, are reported to become tender 
in afew hours. The tree has large handsome pal- 
mate leaves and sterile and fertile flowers in different 
clusters, the latter being much larger than the former. 
It was mentioned that at Sion there was a smaller- 
fruited variety than the one sent. <A Knightian 
medal was awarded.—F'rom Mr. Thorn were tuberous 
roots of Apios tuberosa (Glycine apios), which were 
sent with a view to prove that they might be used as 
a substitute for, or rather in aid of the potato. This 
hardy trailing leguminous plant had hitherto only 
been grown for ornamental purposes, but Mr. Hamp 
is of opinion that it may become a wholesome article 
of food. It was stated that he and his family had 
eaten of the roots, and had found them to be sweet 
and good. Some doubts were, however, expressed 


as to the advantage of cultivating the plant for this | 


purpose; the tubers hging formed in long chains, 
year after year adding to their length, and requiring 
apparently more than one season to produce any- 
thing like a crop, it became a question whether or 
not time might be profitably expended in its cul- 
ture. Mr. Catleugh sent a noble bush of Eranthemum 
pulchellum, measuring at least five feet in diameter, 
and ‘clothed to the pot with branches whose tops 
were richly ornamented with its lively blue blossoms, 
=—3 colour so rare among our winter flowering plants. 
A Banksian Medal was awarded. 


Feb. 16.—R. W. Barchard, Esq., in the chair. 
W. Edgar, jun., Esq., J. Alleard, Esq., and Mr. 
Parsons, were elected Fellows.—Various Orchids 
came from Mr. Beck, including Oxcidium unguicu- 
latum, the latter a new species. On this last were 
two distinct sets of flowers, as regards size and colour. 
It was stated to have been in bloom all the winter; 
but the blooms for some time were small and dingy 
in appearance. Lately, however, the plant has pro- 
duced flowers nearly twice their former size and 
brighter in colour ; rendering it now a valuable acqui- 
sition, and teaching us not to despair, although the 
first flowers of newly-imported plants should not 
realize all that has been said of them before their in- 
troduction.—_ Mrs, Langley sent six pots of Neapo- 
litan Violets. The object in exhibiting them was to 
show that young plants struck in autumn blossomed 
better than old plants.—Of miscellaneous articles, 


Mr, Allnutt sent a sish exhibiting the use of the 
old copper lap, which never could be employed with 
advantage when crown glass was used, on account of 
its unevenness, but which answers perfectly with 
sheet glass, which is flat. Mr. Welsh showed a 
glass flower-pot and stand, by which the observer is 
enabled to see the growth of roots. 


Linyean.—Feb, 2.—E. Forster, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—G. S. Gibson, Esq., of Saffron Walden, 
was elected a Fellow. A paper was read by Dr. 
Falconer, on a new genus of Orchids, Gamoplexis, 
from Northern India, belonging to the tribe Gastro- 
diez of Robert Brown. This genus has the habit of 
an Orobanche, and is found parasitical on the roots 
of various species of leguminous plants. The stem, 
like that of Orobanche, is destitute of leaves; but 
their place is occupied by scales or imperfectly formed 
sheaths. The root is bulb-shaped, and surrounded 
by successive layers of sheaths. It has no fibres, 
and its parasitism consists in the spongioles of the 
roots on which it grows being thrust into the layers 
of sheaths by which the root is surrounded. The 
flowers resemble those of Brown’s New Holland 
genus Gastrodia. The perianth is monopetalous, 
and divided into six equal parts, in two whorls. In 
Gastrodium the lip is larger than the other segments 
of the perianth. The stigma is hollow, and lies at 
the base of the column, The pollen masses are 
granular and coherent. 





Entomo.ocicaL.—Feb, 1.—W. Spence, Esq. Pre- 
sident, in the chair.— Mr. E. Doubleday exhibited a 
box of new Lepidoptera recently collected in Vene- 
zuela by Mr. Dyson; several of which (although 
belonging to different genera, and even families) 
presented striking instances of analogical resem- 
blance to each other. He likewise exhibited some 
singular nests, with funnel-shaped apertures, from 
the same country, evidently made by Hymenopterous 
insects. Mr. Vernon Wollaston exhibited a female 
specimen of the splendid Jumnos Ruckeri, from the 
Himalayas, the male of which only had been 
hitherto known; and also a singularly monstrous 
specimen of an Indian Cetonia. Mr. Westwood 
exhibited specimens and drawings of some singular 
butterflies, allied to Papillio paradoxus: Mr. Griffith, 
an extensive series of drawings of British Lepido- 
ptera: and.Capt. Parry, a box of new and rare exotic 
Coleoptera. The following memoirs were read:— 
1. ‘ Description of a new British Moth, by Mr. 
Douglas, 2. ‘Notes on Indian Locusts,’ by Dr. 
M‘Gregor and Capt. Edwardes. 3. ‘ Description of 
the gall-like Nidus of an Australian Species of Bu- 





prestide, by Mr. W. W. Saunders. 4. * Notes on 
the Habits and Description of a new Australian | 
Species of Oiketicus, also by Mr. Saunders.—Mr. | 
Westwood brought before the notice of the Society 

a recent publication, in which the potato disease 

had been exclusively attributed to the attacks of a | 
species of Aphis. The subject was one of too great | 
importance to allow such a fallacy to be dissemi- 
nated without being checked. The well-known na- 
ture of the operations of the Aphides on other plants 
was of a totally different kind from the potato 
disease ; whilst the positive facts which had been 
recently observed of the occurrence of the disease 
without the presence of a single Aphis, completely 
disproved a theory which its author is, nevertheless, 
endeavouring to promulgate with unceasing perti- | 
nacity. Mr. Westwood’s statements and opinions | 
were supported by the remarks of the President, as | 
well as by Messrs. J. F. Stephens and E. Doubleday. | 








ZooLocicat.—Feb. 23.—W. Yarrell Esq.,V.P. in | 
the chair.—The following papers were read: — Mr. | 
Gray ‘On a new Species of Rodent, inhabiting W. Aus- 
tralia,’ which he characterized under the name of Mus 
vellerosus.—The Earl of Derby ‘Onsome Peculiari- | 
ties in the habits and economy of Struthious Birds.’ | 
Mr. G. R. Gray ‘On two new genera of Certhine ;’ 
to which he gave the names of Caulodromus and 
Salpornis: ‘the types being C. Gracii, N.s., from 
Darjecling, and S. Hodgsoni, N.s., from Behar.—Mr. 
Gould, ‘ On a new arrangement of Trochilide, with 
descriptions of new species, part 1.” In this paper we | 
have to remark the proposal of the generic name of 
Oreotrochilus for a group which have hitherto only | 
been found immediately below the snow line of the | 





Andes,-—the type being Ortherhynchus Estella of | 


D’Orbigny. Mr. Gould includes jn 
species, O. leucopleurus,and O. melanoga 
genus Petasophora, (G. R. Gray,) he enu 
species, including one now characterized for the f 
time as P. iolata.—The lower end of the left tibiae 
a gigantic fossil Struthious Bird, from the Sewalik 
Hills, was exhibited. This remain affords anoth 
evidence of the close representation of forms betw : 
the extinct Fauna of India and the existing Fauna d 
Africa, which Dr. Falconer’s researches have ; 
copiously demonstrated inthe genera Camelopardal, 
Camelus, Elephas, Hippopotamus, &c. In the dis. 
cussion which followed, it was remarked by Mr, Gra 
that this fossilized remain was probably the earliest 
evidence on record of a bird of so large a size havi 
occurred in juxtaposition with Mastodon, Colom 
chelys, and others of that age. 

The Secretary reported that the menagerie of the 
Society had lately been enriched by the addition of 
the Canis megalotis of Cuvier ; an anomalous form of 
rarity, and which it is believed had never been alive 
in England before. ‘It was presented by Capt. SirE. 
Belcher, who obtained it at the Cape of Good Hope, 
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Institute or British ArcuitEcts.—Jan, 25,— 
S. Angell, V.P. in the chair.—A communication from 
W. Bromet, Esq., respecting one of the Arches of 
Upton Church, in Buckinghamshire, was read; and 
a sketch by that gentleman exhibited showing ity 
principal feature, viz. a carved wooden archivolt, the 
mouldings of which are the dog-tooth alternating 
with small rounds,—the outer moulding adorned with 
a series of diagonally-set trifid leaves of a more 
antique character than Gothic ornaments commonly 
are. 

‘A Description of the Remains of the Ancient Nor. 
man Refectory in the Bishop's Palace at Hereford, 
by J. Clayton. There are few existing examples 
of Norman architecture which present the timber. 
work in such excellent preservation as that at Here. 
ford. This great Hall is one of the‘earliest examples 
of the class of buildings to which belong the Halls 
of Westminster and Winchester. It was originally 
divided into one centre and two side compartments, 
by two ranges of columns of four each,—from which 
sprang the arches supporting the roof; and the 
peculiarity of this example consists in these pillars 
and arches being entirely constructed of timbers. 
The original dimensions of the Hall were 110 feet 
by 55 feet: and one half of the roof now serves to 
shelter the principal apartments of the present epis- 
copal residence, erected upwards of a century ago, 
Above these apartments, which are of one story only, 
are seen the upper portions of the pillars, the arches, 
and the roof; the lower parts of the columns being 
concealed in the division walls of the modern rooms. 
The principal arches, viz. those over the centre 
compartment, were of 22 feet span; and each formed 
of two pieces only, cut in the arched form from the 
solid timber—which must necessarily have been of 
vast dimensions. This oak, although whitened by 
age, is perfectly sound. Drawings of the details were 
exhibited ; as also one conveying the writer's idea of 
a restoration of the interior of the Hall—showing 
that the original building must have had an imposing 
appearance, not produced by a multiplicity of parts 
or richness of design, but from a massive grandeur 
the peculiar characteristic of this early style of archi- 
tecture. A few particulars were given of the city 
of Hereford prior to the erection of the Refectory in 
question,—which was probably soon after the Con- 
quest.—The Hall at Oakham was then described by 
Mr. Clayton as a most beautifal specimen of the 
Norman buildings of this class. It does not possess 
the peculiarity of being composed entirely of timber, 


| nor has it the magnitude of theexamples at Hereford; 


but remains in an excellent state of preservation. 
It formed part of the ancient castle; and is now 
used as the county courts for the shire of Rutland. 
‘Observations on the Ancient Roof of the Church 
at Adel in the West Riding of York,’ by R. D. 


| Chantrell, Esq. Among the peculiarities particularly 


alluded to was the corbel table; which had evidently 
been adzed out of the solid timber, having projecting 
pieces which fitted in between the ceiling joists, or 
rather beams. Mr. Chantrell was of opinion _ 
this roof was originally open, like the cradle roofs 0 
the thirteenth century,—many of which occur in the 
churches of Yorkshire. Thesouth door was mentioned 
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«09 one of the finest specimens of Norman 
renyhy the country. The capitals of the prin- 

pal pillars of the chancel arches are in the best 

rvation. That on the north has a group of 
representing the Baptism, and the other the 

‘e+ Tt wasmentioned that thesamecharacter 
Crucifixion. ; 

d grouping occur above the door of the Baptistry of 
the Church of St. Basil at Bruges, known as “‘ La 
Chapelle du Saint Sang,”—which edifice was certainly 
funded in 1082. The kite-shaped shield used in 

time of William the First, and other peculiarities 
ofstyle which oceur in (the sculptured figures of one 
of the southern capitals, are additional reasons for 
gsigning the date of the eleventh century to this 

ilding. 
4.2 Bellamy, Esq., in the chair. J. H. 
was elected a Fellow.—J. Scott Russell, Esq., 

read the first part of a paper ‘On the interior forms 
and arrangement of buildings with reference to the 
laws of Sound.” The subjects which he was about to 
communicate, he said, were deductions from observa- 
tions on the motions of fluids which he had been led 
tp make, in the course of his duties as a practical 
ineer. In canals, tidal rivers and harbours, the 
ineer was called upon to study closely the nature 
snd movements of water, especially in the form of 
waves, He had made many practical observations 
on this subject—and as our knowledge of the laws 
of waves was that which we had principally to guide 
ys in examining the phenomena of sound, he had 
heen led to take a view of these phenomena some- 
yhat different from those heretofore entertained, 
and more applicable, he thought, to the question of 
the propagation of sound waves. There were, he 
considered, five principles in the propagation of 
und which were fully established either by the 
observations of others, or his own. On these prin- 
ciples corresponding rules of practice might be 
formed. Of these principles some were old; and 
he would only suggest new modes of applying them. 
Others were new, and rested merely on his own 
observations. The first principle was, the well known 
law of sound, that it is propagated in straight lines 
from the mouth of the speaker to the ear of the 
hearer. This principle the architect had to keep 
inmind closely when endeavouring to arrange the 
inside of a building, so that the greatest number 
should see and hear a speaker, if possible, with equal 
distinctness. The practical problem amounted to 
this, to parcel out the whole volume of sound pro- 
ceding from the mouth of the speaker to give 
an equal section of it to each hearer. He showed 
a plan which enabled the architect to do this. 
It had been tried by architects in Scotland and 
Irland, in some churches, and in a court of justice, 
and had fully succeeded. This was accomplished by 
amanging the benches in what might be called an 
Tacoustic Curve. The drawings exhibited, showed 
its application to a lecture room, a church, a theatre, 
adaconcert room. By experiments that had been 
made on sound he had ascertained that at 500 feet 
a good voice could be distinctly heard; and he 
thowed the model of the interior of a building, on 
thich, he had no doubt, a room could be constructed 
in which certainly 12,000 people, and probably 
20,000, should hear a single speaker. That that 
tumber could conveniently be present at a con- 
cert and hear perfectly well he had no doubt. He 
ustanced as the room in London which approached 
hearest to this form, the theatre of the Royal Insti- 
tution in Albemarle Street; which he understood to 
have been arranged in conformity with the views of 

Humphry Davy and Count Rumford, — and 
Thich, though small, was an excellent room. The 
second principle, which he observed to be of import- 
ance in the construction of buildings, was a know- 
ledge of the spontaneous oscillations of the air con- 
fned in a room of the usual form. He had observed 

t the air in a long passage or room, oscillated in 
amanner similar to that in an organ pipe; and that 
&t0om of thirty-two feet in length gave out most 
readily the tone of C, and was most casily spoken or 
sung in, in the key of C. In general, he found that 

e key-note, as it might be called, of a room was the 
tote which was obtained from an organ pipe of the 
&me length as the sound itself. ‘The air in the 
tom also received transverse oscillations from any 
teiting cause; and these depended on the propor- 
Yon of the height of the room and its breadth to the 





length. If these oscillations and those of the length 
harmonized, the room would be easy to speak in,— 
and if not, the reverse. To make the room of such 
proportions that the oscillationsin different directions 
should harmonize, it was necessary that the dimensions 
of the room should be proportioned to the simple 
numbers, 2, 3,5, or some compounds of them. If, 
for example, the length of a room were fifty-five feet, 
its breadth thirty-three, and its height twenty-two, 
the sounds produced by its dimensions would be 
harmonious, and the room would be easily voiced in 
its key-note. Mr. Scott Russell then illustrated the 
applications of these principles to rooms and suites 
of rooms of ordinary forms, and gave instances of their 
bad and of their good arrangements. 





Institution oF Civi EnGineers.— Jan.— Sir 
J. Rennie, President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers for 
the ensuing year:—Sir J. Rennie, President; W. 
Cubitt, J. Field, J. M. Rendel, and J. Simpson, 
Vice-Presidents; J. F. Bateman, I. K. Brune), 
J. Locke, Sir J. Macneill, J. Miller, W. C. Milne, 
T. Sopwith, R. Stephenson, G. P. Bidder, and 
J. Cubitt, Members; and Capt. Coddington, and 
C. Holtzapffel, Associates of Council. 

Telford medals were presented to Messrs. Barlow, 
Snell, Harding, Williams, Parkes, West, and Ritter- 
bandt,—and premiums to Messrs. Turnbull, Heppel, 
and Robertson. Council premiums were presented 
to Messrs. Barlow, Snell, and Harding, in addition 
to the Telford medals. 

Memoirs were given of the deceased members,— 
Messrs. Crane, Deville, Handley, and Winsland. 

The Report described the alterations of the build- 
ing by Mr. Wyatt, the architect, during the recess. 

Sir J. Rennie, after some preliminary remarks, 
reviewed the progress that has been made in railway 
travelling and steam navigation ; and made some re- 
marks upon the formation of bar-harbours and the 
drainage of extensive districts of marsh land. After 
glancing at the improvements which had taken place 
in various branches of science, he observed that the 
present eminent position’ of civil engineers in Great 
Britain had been brought about entirely by the wants 
of the community, without the encouragement or 
fostering hand of royal or government patronage. 
He remarked on the appointment of civil engineers by 
Government to investigate the merits of the various 
projects which had been submitted to the Health of 
Towns’ Commission,—and which he characterized as 
a step in the right direction: and observed, that, if 
the same system had been pursued with regard to 
railways and other important works, so as to have 
enabled the legislature to arrive at correct conclu- 
sions respecting many of these projects, the public 
would have derived infinitely greater advantages than 
they were likely to do from the present system. 
The naval and military officers who had been ap- 
pointed upon these commissions, however talented in 
their own profession and honourable and well-inten- 
tioned, must, he said, after all derive their information 
from civil engineers. Nor could he approve of the 
system of interfering too much with private enter- 
prise. The public understood their own interests 
better than any government; and, although the pre- 
sent system might have some defects, it had hitherto 
worked well. Competition had produced talent, and 
employment for it,—and the result had been emi- 
nently satisfactory. They had only to compare 
many of the establishments of Government with 
those of private individuals, to find that the latter 
were preferable,—whether as regarded celerity, quan- 
tity produced, or economy of manufacture. The 
moment the continental system should be followed, 
and everything rendered subservient to Government, 
the general energy would be cramped and the public 
works of this country would dwindle into compara- 
tive insignificance. Civil engineers were bound to 
give every assistance in their power to the Legisla- 
ture, in order that public works should be established 
on the best principles; and the profession should 
make their services indispensable by their know- 
ledge and the liberality with which they offered them, 

Feb.—Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair.— 
A paper was read, by Mr. W. E. Newton, giving a 
description of the method employed, by Mr. Herron, 
for the construction of the permanent way of the 
Philadelphia and Reading and other railways, in the 





United States. The method was a deviation both 
from the system of the longitudinal and the transverse 
sleepers. It consisted of two series of diagonal 
sleepers crossing each other, and spiked together at 
the intersections with modern trenails or iron pins, 
according to circumstances,—forming an extended 
platform upon which their longitudinal bearers were 
laid, supporting bridge-shaped rails with wrought iron 
chairs.—From the discussion that ensued, it appeared 
to be the opinion, that although the system might 
succeed in a country where timber Sbounded, it was 
inapplicable for English railroads; and exceptions 
were taken to the general features of the construction 
for high speed—as the rails, which weighed only 44 
pounds per yard, and are of a bridge form, could 
not resist the impact of the wheelsat great velocities, 
—the junctions of the diagonally-laid sleepers would 
become loosened,—and there would be too much 
deflexion between the bearing points. 

Feb. 9.—Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair... 
‘A Description of the Helder,’ by G. B. W. Jackson, 
This canal wasconstructed by the late Mr. J. Blauken, 
during the six years between 1819 and 1825, for the 
passage of frigates and first-class merchantmen, and 
extends from Amsterdam to Nieuwediep,in the TexeL 
The state of the navigation through the Zuyder sea, 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, having 
become so defective, in ¢ 1 of acc lated 
sand-banks and shoals, that camels were necessarily 
made use of to lift the vessels over the shallows at 
Pampus, the Dutch Government deemed it neces- 
sary to consult Mr. Blauken as to the possibility 
of remedying the evil. That engineer accordingly 
projected the above canal: which has three divisions 
—the summit level being only 3 feet 8 inches above 
the outlets. Its length is 51 miles: it is 123 feet 7 
inches broad at top, 30 feet 10 inches at bottom, and 
20 feet 6 inches deep. The pile-driving and boring 
experiments undertaken to ascertain the probability 
of success, show that the original sea-shore, being the 
only really hard ground in the north of Holland, is to 
be met with at 43 feet under the present surface of the 
ground: and, asthe foundations of the locks were laid 
nearly at that depth, the result of the experiments was 
considered to afford sufficient guarantee for the stabi- 
lity of the works. The constructions generally consist 
of floating and swing bridges, tide locks, passage locks, 
&ec. The floating bridges are peculiar on account of 
their flexibility; consisting of two platforms, one fixed 
to each shore on piles—the end of each of which is 
worked by sets of double levers and resting on two 
boats, so that when the bridge is required to be opened 
both boats are withdrawn, one towards each shore. 
The Willem lock is 297 feet 8 inches long, 51 feet 5 
inches wide; the height of the lock walls being 32 feet 
6 inches, and the gates being each 29 feet 5 inches 
by 29 feet 4 inches. The total cost amounted to 
1,500,000/7. sterling. The time required by vessels 
to make the passage from Amsterdam to the Helder 
varies according to their size and the means of haulage; 
fly-boats, with six relays of four horses each, making 
it in ten hours,—whilst large East Indiamen require 
two, three, and four days, according to the wind. The 
details of construction of the whole of the works were 
given, with illustrative drawings. In the discussion 
which ensued, it was stated that the canal in this 
country, which could be contrasted with that of the 
Helder, was the Caledonian Canal ; which was projected 
upon a Report by Watt, commenced by Jessop, and 
in a great part constructed by Telford,—a few years 
previously to the Helder Canal. The principal dif- 
ference between the two consisted in the nature of 
the ground through which they were cut: the former 
being excavated entirely out of alluvial deposit, whilst 
the latter had to be cut out of solid hard gravel and 
in some cases rock. An account was given of the 
mode of forming the spot for the entrance lock at the 
Inverness end of the Caledonian Canal. The object 
was to carry the work out into deep water. A large 
mass of earth was deposited in the sea to the full extent 
intended: upon this mound a heavy load of material 
was laid to consolidate the mass: after settling for a 
considerable time, the upper mass was removed, the 
excavation was made for the lock pit, and the con- 
struction was effected with comparative facility—and 
had endured much rough weather since without any 
symptoms of failure. The superineumbent weight 
which was removed being greater than any subsequent 
strain, there was no danger of the lock ever sinking. 
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Feb. 16.—Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair.— 
Mr. Jackson continued the subject; and commenced 
by reference to the works of “Mela,” Weileking, 
Sganzin, Caland, Hyde Clarke, and others, as having 
given the best known accounts of Dutch water con- 
structions and the situations of these labours. He 
described the “ Polders” as being tracts of land reco- 
vered from the sea by the construction of a belt of 
dykes, gradually raised to above the water-level and 
then pumped dry; by which means they were still 
rendered habitable—the level of many of the more 
ancient being beneath that of the sea. When thus 
reclaimed, they form the finest land, and produce for 
many years immense crops, almost without the appli- 
cation of manure. The usual construction of these 
dykes was described to be, by sinking successive layers 
or beds of fascines or faggots of about 30 inches thick 
by from 8 to 16 yardsin width, and of proportionate 
length, weighted with gravel and stones, mingled with 
clay, sea-weed and silt. These layers were continued 
until they reached above the sea-level ; when the 
top was constructed of more solid materials, and 
sometimes capped with a flooring of brickwork, as 
the public roads were formed upon them. The 
different kinds of lock-gates and sluices used for 
facilitating the outflow of the land waters and pre- 
venting the ingress of the sea, were described ; and 
drew from several members accounts of balance and 
other gates of peculiar construction used in Holland 
and elsewhere. The original kind appears to have 
been the self-acting balance gates of unequal surface, 
so placed upon pivots, that on the rising of the tide 
they closed—and remained so until, on its receding, 
the weight of the accumulated land waters forced 
them open. Recently, machinery has been employed 
for opening and shutting these gates ; and the ordi- 
nary lock-gates have generally been adopted—as it was 
found, that they were frequently prevented from shut- 
ting by some floating matter getting between the mitre 
posts, and great leakage ensued. The general de- 
tails were given of the methods adopted for the 
subsequent drainage of the Polder lands ; the separ- 
ation of the springs, the upland and the lowland waters, 
and the methods of conducting them out to sea. The 
slopes of the faces of the dykes vary considerably. 
Some of the low dykes are in section of the form of 
an arc of a circle of from 6 to 10 feet chord, and 10 
inches to 1 foot versed sine,—covered with fascine 
matting staked down upon a clay bed. Others have 
a base of 19 feet wide and 5 feet high, of a triangular 
section, also made of fascines and stakes secured by 
hurdles and wattling; with clay, peat, sea-shells and 
sand, well rammed in, and then covered with turf. 
Others are formed of rows of piles 16 feet long, with 
their heads 6 or 7 feet above the shore, joined longi- 
tudinally and laterally by waling timber, filled in 
and around with fascine beds and weighted with stone. 
Baskets filled with sand are also used in certain situ- 
ations, as well as various modifications of all these 
kinds of protections. It was stated that these con- 
structions were found to succeed better and last as 
long as stone,—being, at the same time, about half 
the cost;—and in the discussion which ensued this 
statement was confirmed even for some parts of Eng- 
land where stone was not expensive. 





Royat Institution.—Feb. 12.—Dr. Paris, V.P. in 
the chair.—Mr. Apsley Pellatt ‘On the Manufacture of 
Ornamental Glass.’ Having referred to a discourse 
delivered at the Royal Institution by his brother last 
session,‘ On Plate, Crown, and Bottle Glass,’ Mr. Pel- 
latt characterized flint glassas distinguished from these 
by having oxide oflead as one ofits ingredients. It is 
to this material that flint glass owes its peculiar bril- 
liancy. Having described the process of mixing the 
materials, Mr. Pellatt stated that this mixture was ex- 
posed to intense continuous fusion for from forty-eight 
to sixty hours, so as to drive off all interstitial air 
bubbles. He further stated that if this fusing heat 
were continued too long, a greenish tinge and a gela- 
tinous structure would be communicated to the glass. 
He concluded this part of his subject by inviting at- 
tention to a lump of flint glass mixed and fused by 
& committee consisting of Sir H. Davy and Dr. 
Wollaston at the Falcon Glass Works. Mr. Pellatt 
then proceeded to illustrate not only by diagrams, 
but by the actual process performed by his workmen 
(a “little-go” furnace having been fitted up by him 
in the Institution for this express object) —the physics 





of glass manufacture, the eflects of rotary motion, 
of the simple force of granulation, of cohesion, as 
exhibited in the mode of shaping wine-glasses, &c. 
and drawing tubes. The operation of wetting of 
(i.e. the contraction and consequent fracture of the 
glass on the sudden application of cold) was also 
described. Mr. Pellatt next detailed various other 
manipulations, as the peculiar welding of glass by 
contact. He noticed the projecting moulded pil- 
lars which exhibit the brilliantly refractive effect 
of cut glass; and mentioned that these, though in- 
vented recently by Mr. James Green, appear from 
the similarity of their exterior as well as interior 
structure, to have been manufactured by the ancients 
by the same process as is adopted now. This was 
inferred from the similarity of structure of a speci- 
men of Roman glass dug up in the City of London. 
The operation of moulding glass was exhibited ; and 
an ingenious machine for blowing phials of uniform 
size, without seam, was shown. The elasticity of 
glass was illustrated by the rebound of glass balls of 
about three inches diameter from a polished iron 
slab to about three-quarters of the height from which 
they were dropped. Mr. Pellatt next entered on 
the philosophy of annealing as a gradually contract- 
ing process, and experimentally exemplified its 
effects. He mentioned that barometer and ther- 
mometer tubes were often purposely left unannealed, 
because in that state they contracted only half as 
much as if they were annealed. The process 
of casing (i. e. of laying colours on white glass) 
was then practically shown by the workmen, 
who covered a white toilette-bottle with blue 
about the thickness of an egg-shell. Mr. Pellatt 
exhibited a vase of the exact size and shape of 
the Portland Vase—having a thick exterior coat- 
ing of dark blue glass on which a white enamel glass 
casing was laid. The engraver had cut away por- 
tions of the white, leaving masses of blue on the 
neck and upper part of the vase exposed to view ; 
and had chased cut at the lathe, and with the engrav- 
ing tool, a portion of the bas-relief. This vase was 
manufactured at the Falcon Glass Works. Having 
adverted to the authorities who maintain the material 
of the Portland Vase to be glass, Mr. Pellatt exhi- 
bited a full-sized drawing of an ancient vase now in 
the Museum at Naples. This vessel was made of 
blue glass, and cased with white enamel, in which 
various subjects were engraved in relief. He took 
this occasion of declaring that if any British engraver, 
of adequate skill, should propose to make an exact 
copy in glass of the Portland Vase, his firm would 
undertake the manufacture of the vessel. Having 
described the process of cutting glass, and exhibited 
the lathes, wheels, &c., by which that operation is 
performed, Mr. Pellatt explained that in vessels of 
ornamental glass (as decanters) the brilliancy varied 
inversely with the number of flutes on the cylindrical 
surface of the vessel. This condition of pellucid 
refractibility depended on the quantity of flat surface 
cut away from the exterior of the cylinder. The 
last process exhibited by Mr. Pellatt’s workmen was 
the drawing Venetian filagree cane. Threads of white 


and coloured glass were placed vertically round the | 


interior surface of a brass mould, a solid flint glass ball 
was blown among the threads so as to weld them to 
its outside surface. The whole was then drawn ih 
the manner of tube and cane; except that each 
workman twists in an opposite direction so as to pro- 
duce a spiral. Specimens of mosaic glass were also 
shown. These consist of canes pressed together, having 
been previously arranged according to the required 
pattern, and then cut off into slabs at right angles 
to their length. Venetian millefiori glass was ex- 
plained to consist of single canes of filagree glass cut 
off into small lozenges,—which, when placed side 
by side, are welded to flint glass. In conclusion, 
Mr. Pellatt explained the inclosing cameos in shut- 
up pockets: and exhibited a specimen of a glass 
pedestal containing inclosed within it a caryatid 
figure. 

Feb. 19. Admiral Sir E. Codrington, V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. Hunt ‘ On the Changes produced by 
Invisible (actinic) Radiations.’ Having noticed that 
light, heat, and the chemical influence of the sun’s 
rays, are not identical, though they are allied prin- 
ciples, Mr. Hunt proposed the term actinism (ray- 
power) to distinguish the chemical from the other 
solar influences. He stated that these principles are 


found to exist in the sun-beam in the followin ule. 
tive proportions :—light 25, heat 40, and oa : 
45; and then he proceeded to consider the a 
of the changes which take place under the ing 
of the actinic (non-luminous) radiations, He exit 
bited three bottles containing the same solution of 
nitrate of silver. In the first of these there had been 
neither mixture nor addition to the liquid ; to the 
second there had been added a little gelatine ; and 
in the third a piece of charcoal was immersed, All 
had been exposed to the sun’s rays. The first solu. 
tion remained perfectly transparent ; the second Wag 
rendered turbid by the decomposition of the gal 
and in the third, the metal itself was Precipitated m4 
: in 
crystals on the charcoal. Iodide and bromide of silyer 
diffused in water, containing organic matter, became 
dark by the reduction of the metal when ex 
to light, showing that the most powerful chemical 
affinity is destroyed by actinic force. Mr, Hunt 
proceeded to demonstrate by several experiments, 
that change of chemical condition is not always 
accompanied by change of colour; and took occasion 
to state that, in addition to those salts of silver and 
gold which he had formerly mentioned as acting. 
graphic agents, he was now able to add those of 
platina, mercury, iron, lead, tin, copper, cobalt, bis 
muth, nickel and many others; and he declared it 
to be his deliberate conviction that every substance, 
inorganic as well as organic, underwent material 
change when exposed to sunshine. He affirmed 
that in all cases, precipitation took place more 
rapidly in the light than in the dark (all other condi- 
tions being the same); and he referred to a fact, 
noticed by Sir J. Herschel, that the clear liquor 
obtained by neutralizing chloride of platinum by 
lime-water, may be kept in the dark for a consider. 
able time without change—but if exposed to light 
it begins to precipitate. The same happens with 
chameleon mineral. In all these cases it is demon- 
strable that the luminous rays have nothing to do 
with the change. The precipitation is as muchsus- 
pended while under the full influence of the yellow 
ray, as it could be in absolute darkness; but withia, 
and even beyond the dimly-lighted end of the spec- 
trum, this precipitation is very rapid. From these, 
and many similar facts, Mr. Hunt deduced the fol- 
lowing law:—actinic radiations tend to reduce all 
compound bodies to simpler forms—and, therefore, act 
as antagonist forces to chemical affinity. He adverted 
to the apparently exceptional case of the combina- 
tion of chlorine and hydrogen in sun-light; and de 
clared his purpose of investigating it next summer, 
He then proceeded to notice the influence of sun- 
shine upon matter in its more permanent forms; and 
produced specimens evidencing a remarkable disturb 
ance caused by the sun’s rays in the molecular con 
stitution of metals, glass and other solid bodies, 
Examples were also given of the effects of radiations 
taking place in darkness, giving results somewhat 
analogous to those which occur in sun-light, Mr. 
Hunt stated that these radiations depended on the 
colour of the surfaces and the mass of matter :—that, 
for instance, a smooth surface of deal-board, behind 
which a structure of framework is placed, is found 
| to exhibit, when exposed to hoar-frost or dew, the 
| pattern of the framework, with this difference—when 
this surface is red or yellow, the pattern is indicated 
by the absence of deposit upon the outline of the 
framework behind,—whereas, when the surface is 
blue or black, the deposit takes place on the outline, 
the other parts of the board remaining free. Mr 
Hunt then invited attention to a simple voltaic 
arrangement, in which a crystalline precipitation of 
silver was produced in darkness; but this precipita 
tion was entirely prevented by the influence of the 
sun’s rays. This was shown to be due to actinism, 
as the interposition of the slightest yellow medium 
cut off that influence which prevented the deposit. 
In conclusion, Mr. Hunt mentioned the influence 
actinism on vital force. He stated that 
germinated most rapidly under the influence of 
actinic radiation, (i. e. the rays permeating 
media); whilst the luminous principle (i. e. the ray 
permeating yellow media,) entirely prevented germl- 
nation. He illustrated this by stating that the 
actinic force was found to be most active in spring 
giving place to the influences of light and heat a8 the 
summer advanced. 
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- or Arts.— We proceed to the second 

pat of Mr. Wyatt's essay ‘On the Art of Mosaic.” 
“The most ancient mosaic,” says the author, “that 
has been discovered, displaying Christian workman- 
ip, is, I believe, the one found in this country, at 
Horkston, in Lincolnshire; where, in conjunction 
ith the usual Roman frets and ornaments, are to be 
sen one of the monograms in use among the early 
Christians, and a repetition of the Ichthus, or fish, 
one of their earliest and most sacred symbols. This 
mosaic is supposed to be earlier than the time of Con- 
gantine. There are some executed under that Em- 
in the Baptistery of Santa Costanza, at Rome; 
and these appear to have been the latest made in con- 

formity with ancient principles. a 

«From thetime of Constantine three varieties arose, 
shich obtained universally, in Italy, from the 4th to 
the 14th century, and during nearly 1,000 years 
changed but little, either in principle or design—with, 
of course, the exception of varying in drawing the 
nude and foliage, as the arts of design progressed. 
These three varieties of Christian mosaic are—firstly, 
Alexandrinum, applied entirely to pavements, 
snd constructed by chasing channels in white marble 
sab, and filling them in with porphyry and ser- 
ine, that is, dark reddish purple and green marble. 
ont by Lampridius, that Alexander Severus 
(up. 222 to 235) brought with him from Alexandria 
quantities of porphyry and serpentine, which he caused 
to be worked into small squares and triangles, and 
variously combined—thereby laying the foundation 
of this art, which formed the pavement of all the 
rich Italian churches for nearly a thousand years. 
We have a very interesting specimen in Westminster 
Abbey, referred to the year 1260, and one, probably 
sill earlier and more purely Italian in style, in Can- 
terbury Cathedral.—The second variety consisted of 
mosaic as applied to the decoration of walls and 
vaults. In this style of design, the subjects were 
ually of a sacred character, in which the figures are 
relieved, with very slight indications of shadow, upon 
agold ground. The most elaborate example of a 
church thus decorated is that of Monreale, near 
Palermo,—where every available portion of wall is 
It appears to 


covered with this gorgeous decoration. 
have been the custom to cover the surface with small 
gold tesseree, bedded in the plaster; then, to pick out 
those required to form the patterns, and to fill their 
places with others, variously coloured. An examination 
of some of the vaults of St. Mark’s has led the author 


tothis conclusion, For a complete dissertation on 
the subject, he must refer his hearers to Ciampini 
and D'Agincourt.—The third division is that of the 
geometrical glass mosaic,—which is inserted, like the 
Opus Alexandrinum, into grooves in the white marble, 
and isgenerally employed in the decoration of pulpits, 
dtar-screens, columns, friezes, &c. The form usually 
employed as the geometrical base is the hexagon— 
Which, in conjunction with equilateral triangles (as 
many here present are, doubtless, aware), gives the 
most beautiful combinations. Itis to be remarked, that 
thes mall pieces of glass forming these mosaics were 
ilrays broken and ground to the particular form 
required out of larger pieces of glass, generally about 
Sinches square, and 4 an inch thick. The cement 
wed to fix them consisted of lime and a little pow- 
deed stone. The period of the abandonment of the 
int of these three varieties may be fixed at about 
1300, the second at 1350, and the third at 1450; 
id the reasons best assignable for their discontinu- 
mceare: firstly, that the art of fresco painting had 
advanced 80 rapidly as completely to have distanced 
i more expensive and unmanageable competitors; 
weondly, that the Byzantines, who had throughout 
the principal artists in mosaic of Italy, worked 

aly by tradition, and could not keep pace with the 
‘quirements of the more cultivated Italian taste ; 
aad, thirdly, the great diminution of intercourse 
n Byzantium and Italy, and the loss by the 
vzantines of their national ideality. It should here 
hoticed, that mosaic obtained, during the Middle 
Aves, toa very considerable extent among the Eastern 
uations:—in India at Agra and Delhi, in the form 
tf inlaying with precious stones, marbles, and co- 
compositions ; in Turkey and Asia Minor, in 

the form of large pieces of Fayence, coloured on the 
tarface, and fitted together; and in Spain, the Moors 
r ted it toa considerable extent in the formation 
tados and mural decoration. Only one instance 





occurs in the Alhambra of its employment as pave- 
ment, The tiles composing the Alhambraic mosaic 
are usually square, and painted on the surface with 
very intricate patterns. The sides are so cut away, 
at an acute angle to the face, as, when laid together, 
to leave a key for the plaster, and yet come toa 
perfectly neat joint upon the surface. Examples of 
the Moorish and Oriental tiles and mosaic are 
given in the works of Herr Hessemer and Mr. Owen 
Jones. The art of mosaic, however, was one too 
congenial to Italian taste and association to remain 
long in abeyance. Onthe revival of classical studies 
and Vitruvian systems, attention was naturally turned 
to the revival of some of the ancient arts. At Rome, 
efforts were made to imitate the Opus Figlinum ;—at 
Florence, the Opus Sectile: both were crowned with 
success :—the one is now known to us as Roman, the 
other as Florentine mosaic. The study at Rome 
was, doubtless, much stimulated by the discoveries 
made there, from time to time, of various ancient 
examples; and it was to aid this object that the great 
Papal Mosaic Manufactory was established. As no 
change appears to have taken place in the mode of 
manufacture during the last 200 years, a short notice 
of the process now followed there may not be unin- 
teresting. A plate, generally of metal, of the size 
of the picture to be copied, is first surrounded by a 
margin, about 3 of an inch from its surface. This 
is then covered over with a coating of perhaps } of 
an inch in thickness of mastic cement—composed 
of powdered Travertine stone, lime and linseed oil. 
This is, when set, entirely covered with plaster of 
Paris, rising to a level with the surrounding margin, 
which is intended to be exactly that of the finished 
mosaic. On this is traced a very careful outline of 
the picture to be copied; and, with a fine chisel, 
just as much is removed, from time to time, as will 
admit of the insertion of the little pieces of glass 
mosaic—or, as the Italians call it, ‘smalto.’ This 
smalto is composed of glass, and is made in rounds, 
about 6 or8 inches in diameter, and } an inch thick. 
The workman then proceeds to select from the great 
depository, wherein are preserved, in trays, nearly 
10,000 varieties of colour, those he may require ;— 
which he then works to the necessary shape. This 
is done by striking the smalto with a sharp-edged 
hammer, directly over a similar edge, placed verti- 
cally beneath. The concussion breaks the smalto to 
very nearly the shape required ; and it is then more 
perfectly ground, by application to a lead wheel 
covered with emery powder. The piece thus 
shaped is then moistened with a little cement, 
and bedded in its proper situation; and so on, until 
the picture is finished: when the whole is ground 
down to an even face, and polished. Six regularly 
instructed artists are now constantly employed 
in the Fabrica, at the Vatican. The Florentine 
mosaic, instead of being composed of a fictile 
material, is made entirely of marbles, agates, gems, 
&c.; and by means of these materials only, graceful 
and elaborate representations of flowers, fruit, orna- 
ments, &c. have been produced. Marbles and jas- 
pers of brilliant colours, being, of course, very valu- 
able, are only used in thin slices, like veneer ; and 
are backed upon slate. The process is extremely 
tedious: a paper mould having to be cut for every 
small piece of marble; and each part must be ground 
at the wheel until it exactly coincides with that 
pattern. Considering the extreme difficulty of working 
in such materials, the finished pictures are quite 
astonishing ; and some of the works at present in 
hand in the Grand Ducal Manufactory at Florence, 
intended for the high altar in the Chapel of the 
Medici at San Lorenzo, will be the most beautiful 
specimens yet produced. Of course, the demand for 
such elaborate, and consequently expensive, labours, 
must be very limited; so that the trade cannot be 
general. 

“We have, thus, traced the progress of the art of 
mosaic, from its past to its present; but that portion 
of its present which naturally is most interesting to 
us yet remains to be entered on. As far as my ob- 
servation has extended, I am not aware of any effort 
yet made by any of the nations of Europe, except Italy, 
for the establishment of a mosaic manufactory. To 
quote the words‘of Mr. Ward in Mr. Blashfield’s work 
—‘ About 40 years ago, a patent was obtained by Mr. 
Charles Wyatt, for a mode of imitating tesselated 
pavements, by inlaying stone with coloured cements. 





Floors thus constructed, however, were found liable 
to become uneven in use, in consequence of the un- 
equal hardness of the materials; which defect pre- 
vented their general adoption. Terra cotta (or burnt 
clay), inlaid with coloured cements, has also been 
tried; but found liable to the same objection. 
During the last ten years, cements coloured with 
metallic oxides have been used by Mr. Blashfield—. 
and, for work protected from the weather, with a 
tolerably successful result ; but for out-door work, 
required to stand frost, it has been found necessary to 
employ Roman cement,—of which the dark brown 
gives a dingy hue to all colours mixed with it. This, 
with some other practical difficulties, has interfered 
with the success of the plan. Bitumen, coloured 
with metallic oxides, has also been tried, by Mr. 
Blashfield, as a material for ornamental floorings. The 
ground-work of the pattern was first cast, in any given 
colour, and the interstices were afterwards filled up 
with bitumen of various other shades: but this 
method was even less successful than the former. 
The contraction and expansion of the bitumen soon 
rendered the surface uneven; the dust trodden in 
obscured the pattern ; and the plan, besides being 
ineffectual, was expensive.’ Thus far Mr. Ward. In 
the year 1829, Mr. Blashfield, having been called upon 
by Mr. Hope to construct a mosaic floor for him, at his 
seat at Deepdene, in Surrey,—and bearing in mind 
the principle of the ancient Opus Incertum, the 
Venetian pisé, and the common Italian trazzo 
floors, constructed a pavement which has elicited 
much admiration from those men of taste who have 
examined it. This, and many similar efforts, attracted 
more general attention to the subject—and, conse- 
quently, a more general demand—which paved the way 
for those improvements in the art of manufacturingand 
laying down ornamental pavements which it is nowmy 
duty to describe. These revivals are three in number. 
The first, to which I would briefly call attention, is, 
though not precisely mosaic in its nature, still, so 
nearly allied to it in character and appliance that 
it cannot be well separated from it: I allude to the 
Encaustic Tiles. As many here present are, doubtless, 
aware, these consisted of a fictile material, made into 
forms of about 6” square; into the surface of which, 
while still in a soft state, were pressed metal dies. 
upon which a pattern was worked in relief: the orna- 
ment being thus indented, the intaglio, or indentation, 
was filled up with clay of a different colour. The 
tile was then baked, and covered with a vitreous 
glaze—at once enhancing and protecting the colour 
of the material. This art obtained universally in 
England from about 1300 to 1500; and was again 
revived in 1830, when a patent was taken out for 
the manufacture of similar tiles: since which period, 
the revival has been carried out on a large scale by 
Messrs. Minton & Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent, and 
many other manufacturers ; through whose exertions 
this beautiful decoration has now a very extensive 
employment.—The second great step in the revival of 
the art of mosaic to which I would allude, is that made 
by Mr. Singer (most ably assisted by Mr. Pether); who, 
in the year 1829, obtained a patent for a machine, 
securing a uniform tessera, by simple means, and im- 
proving the mode of backing and laying the pavement, 
As Mr. Singer’s process is very simple and ingenious, 
I will trespass on your patience by giving a brief de- 
scription of it. His object was to secure a perfect 
imitation of the ancient Roman Opus Tesselatum 3 
and to this end, he required to produce tessere, or 
small cubes, uniform in size, hardness, colour, and 
surface ; and to accomplish this, he placed compact 
and well-manipulated clay in a machine, where, by 
means of powerful levers, it was subjected to great 
pressure, and made to exude at last out of a hori- 
zontal aperture of 6” by 4 aninch. Asit protruded, 
it was cut into lengths of 3°; and these small pieces 
of clay, of 6” in length by 3” in breadth, and 4 an 
inch in depth, were left for some days to dry. 15 
or 20 of them were then laid upon one another, and 
a frame of corresponding size (across which were 
strained wires, crossing one another at regular inter- 
vals.) sliding vertically on two uprights made to 
pass through them—cutting out by this motion per- 
haps 100 uniform tessere. When any curved forms 
were required, the tessere were placed angle-wise in 
a groove; and a piece of curved metal being made 
to pass through a quantity of them, placed together, 
of course gave a perfect coincidence of form in the 
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parts divided. The tesseree were then burnt, and 
partially vitrified._The third great improvement 
to which £ would allude—and which carries one 
branch of the art of mosaic to even a higher point 
of perfection than that attained by the ancients— 
was originally discovered by Mr. Prosser, of Bir- 
mingham, in the year 1810. ‘ He found,” (to quote 
the words of Mr. Ward,) ‘that if the material of 
porcelain (a mixture of flint and fine clay) be reduced 
to a dry powder, and in that state subjected to a 
strong pressure between steel dies, the powder is 
compressed into about a fourth of its bulk, and is 
converted into a compact substance of extraordinary 
hardness and density, much less porous and much 
harder than the common porcelain, uncompressed, 
and baked in the furnace. This discovery was at 
first applied by Mr. Prosser to the manufacture of 
buttons; but the idea having suggested itself to 
Mr. Blashfield, that this process was, of all others, 
the one best suited for the formation of tessera, he 
made arrangements with Messrs. Minton & Co., for 
a supply of small cubes thus formed: and by the ap- 
plication of these, he has carried out many large 
works with success. These tessere can be made of 
any form: either in squares, for tesselation, triangles 
and hexagons, for imitation of the Opus Alexandrinum, 
polygons, and rhomboids—or of any colour; and, 
by means of enamelling the surface with the most 
brilliant tints, and gold, very perfect substitutes for 
the ancient glass mosaic may be produced. In order 
to form a mosaic with these tesserx, the pattern is 
first arranged upon a true bench—that is, a perfectly 
level and rectangular table-—and then the tesserae 
are placed, close together, upon it, so as to form 
exactly the required ornament: they are then covered 
over with a cement, discovered by Mr. Blashfield, 
which sets to an extreme degree of hardness, and 
perfectly resists both heat and water :—previously to 
this discovery, Roman cement had been employed. 
On that are bedded strong tiles, or slate backing. 
When the cement has set, which takes place very 
quickly, the pavement may be removed, and laid down 
in the situation intended; and will be found to be 
perfectly true on the face, even in hardness, and with 
an almost imperceptible joint. 

Feb. 17.—T. Webster, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
T. Creswick, A.R.A., F. Medley, J. Bell, J. Thomp- 
son, and C. Button, Esqs. were elected Members. 

‘On the Progress of Photography,’ by A. Claudet, 
Esq. The author commenced by referring to the 
short period since this art was first made known, and 
the rapid strides which have been made towards its 
perfection. During the past two or three years the 
chemical part of the process has made little progress. 
No substance has been found more sensitive to light 
than iodine, chlorine and bromine combined. Am- 
monia has been said to increase the sensitiveness of 
the plate; but experiment has proved this statement 
to be incorrect. Many methods have been proposed 
for applying the accelerating substances — among 
which may be mentioned one by Mr. Bingham. 
Bromine is combined with hydrate of lime ; this fur- 
nishes a salt which developes slowly bromine vapour. 
It is very portable, and may be used in the place of 
bromine water. The optical arrangement was then 
alluded to. Until the present time object-glasses of 
short focal length have been employed with a view of 
operating more rapidly ; but there is an objection 
to these. The shorter the focal length the more the 
image is curved, and the less it will coincide with the 
plane surface of the plate upon which it is represented. 
Again, the angle formed by the rays which converge 
towards the object-glass is more open as the focal 
length diminishes. It follows that objects situated 
upon different planes in relation to the object-glass 
will be represented of a size proportionate to the 
width of the angle under which they are represented. 
The nose becomes larger than in nature, and the 
hands will be disproportionate. Object-glasses of 
the greatest focal length only should be used. The 
image obtained by the refracting camera is inverted. 
We have three methods of reinverting the image: 
the parallel mirror—the speculum—and the prism. 
Of these, the prism appears to be the best. It has 
only one reflecting surface, and is easily cleaned. 
The image of the camera, as seen upon the ground 
glass, generally appears to the eye more perfect than 
the resulting photograph. The perception of an 
object by the retina is instantaneous ; but the action 





upon the daguerréotype plate is progressive. Strong 
lights operate first—then the half tints—and, lastly, 
the shadows. By employing screens covered with 
black velvet, the strong horizontal light is diminished 
—dgiving the reflected light time to operate on the 
parts in shadow. We thus obtain greater relief and 
roundness of effect. M. Claudet concluded by refer- | 
ring to some photographs on paper obtained by Mr. 
Maskelyne, remarkable for the perfect delineation of 
foliage which they present. 

Mr. Maskelyne said that Mr. Claudet had been | 
accidentally anticipated by Dr. Draper of New 
York in some announcements in Photography ; and 
directed the attention of photographists generally | 
to the examination of the action of light as con- | 
nected with the different lengths of the undulations | 
of rays of different refrangibility and the chemical | 
equivalents of the sensitive elements employed. He 
alluded to the different lenticular arrangements for | 
photographic purposes; and especially to a triple | 
arrangement as allowing of more perfect achro- | 
mation—and also a modification of a lens known to | 
opticians as connected with the name of Sir J. Her- | 
schel. He stated that the photographs on the table | 
were produced by the union of the iodide, bromide, | 
and chloride of silver on the paper. The mode of | 
their action was somewhat uncertain; but they cer- | 
tainly are produced on paper more sensitive to the | 
green ray than the iodide individually—an effect | 
which might be attributable to greater sensibility, | 
combined with a power of resisting solarization. 

Mr. Hunt rose to say a few words for the sake of | 
an old philosopher. Mr. Maskelyne had said that | 
Dr. Draper of New York had recently made known | 
the result of experiments as to the red ray. That | 
gentleman was happy in discovering things long since | 
made known to the world by Sir J. Herschel—who 
had published the same results some years ago. He | 
considered the name Photography not correct as 
applied to the process—as the same results would | 
be produced on the photographic plate if the yellow 
ray were shut out and the room darkened. 





Decorative Art.—Jan. 13.—Mr. Crabb, V.P., 
in the chair.—Jan. 27.—Mr. Fildes, V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. C. Cooper read a paper ‘ On Stained 
Glass Windows, chronologically considered,’ noticing 
such as were executed before the sixteenth century. 
A description was given of the various properties of 
glass in use, such as painted glass, pot metal, and 
flashed glass ; and it was said that England, during 
the Middle Ages, was not celebrated for manufac- 
turing the more costly and beautiful tints,—it being 
usually stipulated in the contract of those times that 
for the more precious colours none should be used 
* but glass from beyond seas.” Painting on white 
glass was pointed out as producing muddy, opaque 
effects of a perishable nature ; pot metals as being 
essentially brilliant and durable; and flashed glass 
as allowing the partial removal of the coloured sur- 
face by grinding—as practised in the examples during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, or by the more 
economic action of fluoric acid. The greater bril- 
liancy and depth of colour produced by the two latter 
kinds beyond that in which the colours are painted 
on the glass and subsequently burned in, was demon- 
strated. The earliest notice of glass being employed 
for windows, the writer said, occurs in Bede’s ac- 
count of sending to France to procure glass manufac- 
turers, and bringing them over to glaze the windows of 
the Monastery at Weremouth, in the seventh cen- 
tury—which mission was successful. The artisans 
then brought over gave instructions to the English in 
the art of making glass for windows, lamps, and 
other works, Mr. Cooper observed that although the 
account given was not clear as to the nature of the 
glass made, he would infer that it was coloured glass, 
from Walpole having ascribed the introduction of 
painting into this island to Bede. The examples 
of the ninth century were said to exhibit barbarous 
attempts in delineating the human figure ; the Nor- 
man and Semi-Norman windows as having consider- 
able merit; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries as presenting progressive improvements in 
the art with admirable fitness of design; but the 
sixteenth century, in Mr. Cooper’s opinion, witnessed 
the decline of the art-——at least in the suitableness 
of the design to the material. This he explained as 
arising from attempts to produce perspective effect ; 





in which the drawing and foreshortening 

rately represented, but the figures and objects j 
various distances are of an uniform depth of coloun 
From the unsuitableness of the material aerial 
spective was neverattained. The writer next entered 
upon a minute analysis of the designs and colours 
peculiar to the several centuries. Previously to th 
eleventh century, representations of the heman fom, 
were attempted in arude manner without any shadin 


a 
are acey. 


| or pencilling; the colours being pot metal and the 


outlines formed by the leading. The flesh anj 
features were sometimes left in clear white glass, 
The subjects usually consisted of three or more 
figures, —saints, kings, attendant angels, &c, on g 
deep blue ground ; and the colours were negy! 
always restricted to the primaries. With reference 
to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Mr. Coo 

stated that the general design is composed of geome. 
trical forms in pannels, either squares or circles, or 
portions of them. The vesica piscis is frequently 
met with (formed from the intersection of twe equal 
circles at their centres), and also the square placed 
lozenge-wise. Another peculiarity was adverted to 
—every geometrical compartment exhibits a complete 
picture. Thus, a single window may contain from 
twenty to fifty perfect tableaux, chiefly scriptural 
and sometimes presenting a complete history. No 
perspective is attempted; and the background ig 
usually deep blue, but sometimes red. Black of 
yellow letter inscriptions are to be met with, forming 
the base line and surrounding the subject, The pre. 
dominant colour in effect is a glowing purple or violet 
tone: blue and red glass being freely used, and the 
detail of the design, from its minuteness, being sub- 
ordinate to colour. A great similarity was said to 
be observable between the works of this period exe 
cuted in this country and those on the continent, 
Diagrams of windows in Canterbury and Lincoln 
Cathedrals, and others at Bourges, Lyons, and Stras 
bourg, were described and compared. Mr. Cooper 
thence inferred that the examples we possess were 
not executed in this country,—or if so, that they were 
certainly designed by Norman or French artists. In 
the fourteenth century single figures and heraldry 
were more frequently introduced ; other parts of the 
windows being filled by quarries, with foliage 
painted black, or partly yellow. A continuing pat- 
tern, with rosettes, patere, fleurs-de-lis, &c., in full 
colours, and a surrounding border of rich colours are 
peculiar to this period. Towards the end of this 
century large canopied figures, occupying the whole 
light, are met with (as at Tewkesbury). These 
figures were treated in two distinct ways as regards 
the colouring: some having the whole background 
in rich colours, generally blue and sometimes red, 
but no white glass appearing ; in the other case, the 
backgrounds are clear glass, and devoid of colour. 
The designs are, in other respects, similar. Mr. Cooper 
supposed that the former were adopted in buildings 
having no painting on the walls,—while the latter 
would, by admitting a considerable portion of pure 
light, be essential to the proper effect of mural deco- 
rations, tapestries, &c. Pot metals, it was said, were 
principally employed for all coloured portions 
The writer observed that a combination of Italian or 
Renaissance, with Gothic embellishment, took place 
during the reign of Henry VIII.—as seen in the 
chapel! of Bishop West at Ely, and in Wolsey’s Hall 
at Hampton Court; whilst, indeed, the pure Italian 
architectural design by Torregiano, in the tomb of 
Henry VII., as well as the windows, carved stalls, 
and organ-screen in King’s College Chapel, Cam 
bridge, belong to this period. A detailed description 
of the windows at King’s College, Cambridge, fol- 
lowed; and the eastern window of St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster, was, in Mr. Cooper's opinion, 
designed by the same artist. ‘The eastern window of 
St. George's, Hanover-square, is also of this period. 
Much of the detail was said to be valuable, although 
a confused effect arises from the ornamental portion 
overpowering the figures.—Mr. Cooper then remarked 
that the windows of the sixteenth century have & 
peculiar character in the imperfectly attained per 
spective effects, and the attempts to represent 

tances by painting: hence exhibiting a departure 
from the true principles of the art. He observed 
that all figures should be supported by draperied, o 
diapered, backgrounds, admitting depth in colour. 
The windows of King’s College Chapel might be 
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idered beautiful, rather from the rich colours of 


te lass than from the artistic merit in the applica- 


rs of the design,—which can only be 
ae — some little study. During the thir- 
— fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, one uni- 
ae of colour pervaded the background; and 
~ of the finest examples of this class, the win- 
“ to the north transept of Canterbury Cathedral 
yas referred to. In the reign of Elizabeth stained 
‘og was largely introduced in mansions,—exhibiting 
heraldic devices and mottoes. The seventeenth cen- 
tury led to a notice of several windows by Van Linge, 
_that in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel being a good ex- 
Je. Others were enumerated which belong to 
the eighteenth century ; but they were not con- 
dered worthy of commendation, having been for 
the most part treated as an oil painting, and with a 
reponderance of shadow painted on a transparent 
rion. At the present day, Mr. Cooper observed, 
there is a return to the practice of medieval glaziers 
isthe employment of flashed glass and pot metals, 
rwith minute leadwork. The east window of 

& James's Church, Piccadilly, was said to be cre- 
fable in respect of glazing and richness of tone in 
fe colours; but a higher artistic merit might have 
wn readily obtained. A proper gradation of colour 
ig the composition, it was said, had not been ob- 
ened; the most elevated figure—viz., that of the 
Griour ascending, being inconsistently clothed in 
garlet; and which Mr. Cooper argued should have 
wen represented in drapery of the most aerial de- 
giption. Much controversy and criticism have 
tken place upon the character of the window, and | 
the details have usually been attributed to the Gothic 
tre. He could not detect any Gothic details : the 
orders are Italian, from the works by Raphael, G. 
Romano and others—as may be seen in Gruner’s 
wk. The borders of mosaic work impart a By- 
uitine feeling; whilst the various symbols and em- 
hems introduced, were commonly employed by the 
aly Italian Christians. Mr. Cooper considered 
that wemay expect success in direct imitations of the 
nedieval works ; as seen in the new windows in the 


| exhibited. By these and other means that might be 
suggested, together with an avoidance of acrial perspec- 
tive, a superior pictorial effect would result;—and Mr, 
Cooper concluded his paper by a brief reeapitula- 
tion of the leading characteristics of the design and 
colouring peculiar to each of the centuries which had 
been passed under review. 

Feb. 10.—Mr. Dwyer in the chair—who*n a dis- 
cussion on the application of Design t» Stained 
Glass Windows, maintained that ancient art ought 
not necessarily to be modern art; but that decorative 
design, at the present day, ought rather to appeal to 
and gratify the understanding, than to offer mementos 
of superstition. He preferred simplicity in the com- 
position, at all times, to attempts in producing his- 
torical pictures; and observed, that the decline of 
this, as of other arts, had been manifested by en- 
deavouring to produce incompatible effects. Geo- 
metrical combinations, it was said, are, in almost 
every respect, more suitable for windows; but the 
leading forms should, at all times, harmonize with 
the architectural character of the building. 

Several Kaleidoscopes were examined, which had 
been arranged, by Mr. Cooper, for exhibiting geometric 
design. The pieces of coloured and other glass in 
circles, squares and triangles, were variously classified. 
Several of the developements were very beautiful, 
closely resembling windows of the thirteenth century ; 
and the counterparts of the contents of a kaleidoscope 
afford simple and ready means of accurately delineat- 
ing a desired result on paper. Descriptions were 
given of windows in Germany and at Hampton 
Court; as also some observation on the chemical 
influence possessed by colours. 





Arcuxo.ocicat InstituTe.—Feb. 5.—The Dean 
of Westminster in the chair.—The names of twenty- 
two new subscribing members were announced.— 
Mr. Digby Wyatt read a paper ‘ On Mosaics’—which 
will be found in our Report of the Society of Arts: 
—after which Mr. Newton made a few remarks on 
the nature and yalue of the archeological evi- 
dence which we obtain from ancient mosaics. This 





Temple Church—where the colours and glazing are 
iikegood; and the tableaux or subjects being small 
donot render any impropriety of intensity conspi- | 
ansly objectionable. The east window of the new | 
duh in Wilton-place, was noticed as a misunder- 
sanding of this kind of decoration. It is not yet | 
ompleted, but in the lower portion a failure was said | 
be clearly indicated. The intention of the de- | 
sper, Mr. Cooper supposed to be akin to those pre- | 
went during the transition period, when the intro- 
tution of a series of small and separate subjects | 
ilutrative of history was aimed at, but omitting the 
picipal charm, arising from the harmonious and | 
teh glow produced by a combination of full-toned 
slurs. The figures in this window were described 
small, on light or white grounds, producing a | 
gutted effect from their size, and also precluding the 
puibility of readily making out the subject; added 
which each figure or group is surmounted by 
ulemacle work in pale yellow glass, feebly contrast- 
vith the stone mullions of the window. Mr. 
argued, that one of two rules should be ob- 
rred:—either a rich general effect should be pro- 
welthe design or subjects being subordinate ;— 
tthe subject should be well defined and sufficiently 
ye to be well understood in any part of the build- 
% One great cause of failure at the present day 
"sattributed to the art being regarded as a mere 
tale; and it was contended that, were artists of 
‘nent talent to devote attention to the principles 
tiich regulate the application of colour to this mate- 
ta, we might soon realize our brightest expectations. 
uch might be hoped for from the great advance 
Place in chemical information. Mr. Cooper 
Sgeted improvements that he believed had not 


class of monuments obviously forms a part of the 
history of ancient painting. In the design of the 
tesselated pavement, the composition and colouring 
are often borrowed from the works of the great mas- 
ters; and thus we may see in them the image of a 
higher art dimly and imperfectly reflected. In the 
study of mythography, or the representation of the 
myth in art, mosaics are of peculiar value. Like 
coins and Greek fictile vases, they are inscribed 
monuments; and thus enable us to recognize, by the 


names written over the figures, many new types of 


mythical personages. They supply, by colour, those 
details of costume and attributes which are omitted, 
or less clearly stated, in sculpture. The composi- 
tions which they represent—continuous, like those of 
bas-relief, but more intelligible because less crowded 
—exhibit the mythical connexion of a number of 
symbols and objects which occur in ancient art, asso- 
ciated with the figures of divinities,—or isolated, as 
the types of coins. Thus, the celebrated mosaic of 
Italica, in Spain, engraved by M. de Laborde, gives 
the portraits of the Muses, inscribed severally with 
their names, and distinguished by the colours of the 
costume :—and on a mosaic recently discovered by 
the French, in Africa, is a representation of the bot- 
tom of the sea,—Neptune and the marine deities 
driving chariots drawn by sea-monsters, amid shells, 
crabs, and dolphins—the well-known types of the 
coins of maritime Greek cities, the sites of which were 
indicated by these symbols. In the Roman tesse- 
lated pavemeuts, as in the Greek fictile vases—both 
destined for familiar and common uses—the orna- 
ments represent those subjects which the mind of 
antiquity preferred to associate with their daily life, 
and which were to them as household words ;—the 





Wbeen applied to stained glass windows. One was 
4 introduce lights in the representation of ob- 
Fs Shadow had been freely used ; but he argued 
dark shadowing constitutes a great fault. e| 

*t elects in a picture generally arise from the | 
i By using flashed glass and a partial removal | 
coloured surface, these might be produced. 

uther plan, of double glazing, was mentioned,— 
“ug two plates of flashed glass of different colours, 
- ubjected to certain modifications by grinding or 
Specimens illustrating these considerations were 


popular mythology most generally believed at the 
period,—and such as we recognize in the contem- 
porary Greek or Roman literature,—the scenes 
from war and the chace,—the chariot races and 
nobler exercises of the Hellenic panegyris, — the 
gladiators and wild beasts of the Roman circus, 
Mr. Newton enumerated the inscriptions and sub- 
jects found on the tesselated pavements at Bignor, 
Woodchester, and other places in England; and 
concluded by observing that the abundance of 
this class of monuments, not only in the com- 





pletely Romanized provinces of Spain and Gaul, 
but in the more recently reclaimed Britain, would 
prove, in the absence of more direct evidence, the 
permanence and extent of Roman occupation of 
this country ; while we may trace, at the same time, 
in the choice and treatment of the subjects of 
mosaic compositions, the decay of Pagan art and 
mythology—the confusion of types, attributes and 
worship which characterized the heathen world in 
its latter days. 

Some remarks on the ornamental pavements of 
the mediaeval period were then added by Mr. Way: 
—who observed, that no satisfactory evidence had 
been found to fix the period when tesselated works 
were superseded by decorative tiles. Some curious 
remains of examples appearing to belong to a class 
of Transition were described. The use of marbles 
or other like costly pavements was unknown in Eng- 
land, even as it would appear, during the time of the 
Roman dominion ; and during the Middle Ages, the 
porphyries brought from Rome to adorn the Chapel 
of the Confessor in Westminster Abbey, during the 
reign of Henry III., might be mentioned as a soli- 
tary instance of the use of such materials. The 
mosaics of the classical age were succeeded by the 
rich pavements now found almost exclusively in 
the earlier Italian churches. It is not improbable 
that the wealthier pilgrims on returning from Rome 
would endeavour to ornament the churches of their 
own country in some like manner; as it is recorded 
that they brought back from Italy paintings and 
sacred ornaments of various kinds,—and that foreigners 
were engaged to visit England in order to glaze the 
windows of churches. No example, however, of 
such ornamental pavement had been recorded; nor 
is it known of what nature were the pavements 
designated by the Saxon term, bleo-stening. In 
later times, pavements were formed of square tiles 
called quarrels—composed of red clay, with orna- 
mental designs in white clay imbedded in cavities 
impressed upon the surface of the quarrel and glazed. 
Occasionally, coloured glazes were employed; or 
the quarrels were ornamented with impressed designs 
only,—such as those found in Ireland, described by 
Prof. Oldham. Decorative tiles had improperly 
been designated as Norman. Numerous specimens 
may be found in France ; but a far greater variety 
in England, where the manufacture seems to have 
been practised in great perfection from the 13th 
to the 16th century. Higden, the monkish chroni- 
cler of the times of Richard II., speaks especially of 
white and red clay to be found in England, valuable 
for fabricating pottery and for colouring tiles,—com- 
paring it to the true “Samian.” The introduction 
of such pavements enabled the architects of the 
Middle Ages to produce a more complete harmony 
of effect in the interior of sacred buildings ; serving 
to maintain throughout the structure the character 
of rich decoration produced by painted glass, hang- 
ings,—and especially by the coloured designs which 
covered the walls, mouldings, and vaults. In the 
choir or chancel, more particularly, the use of orna- 
mental pavements prevailed. Some examples re- 
maining in England may serve to show the general 
rules of arrangement ; as displayed in the Exchequer 
Chamber at Exeter,—of which a large coloured 
drawing was exhibited by Lord Alwyne Compton. 
The pavement of Prior Cranden’s Chapel at Ely 
supplies an interesting and peculiar example,—com- 
bining figures with ornaments of the more ordinary 
kind. The most remarkable productions of this na- 
ture upon record are the sepulchral effigies designed 
upon flat tiles, formerly existing in the Abbey 
Church of Jumiéges, and at Fontenay near Caen,— 
of which a description was given. The Abbey 
Church of Servaulx, in Yorkshire, formerly exhi- 
bited one of the finest pavements known to have 
existed in this country; of which a series of draw- 
ings by the Rev. J. Ward, had been exhibited to the 
members at the Winchester meeting. 

Communications were read, addressed by Mr. 
Grant Francis, the Rev. J. Wilson, Lord Downe, 
Godfrey Meynell, Esq., Mr. Jewitt, and Mr. Bran- 
don, in illustration of the designs and general cha- 
racter of medieval pavements.—A selection of 
specimens of recent fabrication, closely imitating 
the ancient models, were exhibited by Messrs. Barr 
and St. John, of Worcester, Mr. Minton, of Stoke- 
apon-Trent, and Mr. Blashfield. 
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Mr. Newton read a communication from the 
Rev. E. W. Stillingfleet, giving an account of the 
opening of some very remarkable British Barrows at 
Arras, near Market Weighton, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. A miniature celt, a gold ring, with a 
number of curious objects, which were exhibited at the 
meeting at York, were found in these tumuli ; and 
one of them contained a human skeleton with two 
boars’ heads, a chariot wheel on either side, and the 
skeletons of two horses of a diminutive breed, two 
snaffle-bits of iron plated with bronze, and a number 
of portions of harness like those presented by Lord 
Prudhoe to the British Museum, and those found on 
the Polden Hills in Somersetshire—also in the 
National Collection. A second barrow contained 
similar sepulchral remains :—the skeleton of the 
Celt resting on his buckler,—two boars’ tusks on the 
body—and on either side a chariot wheel and a 
snaffle-bit. Mr. Newton pointed out the prevalence 
of the custom of burying horses and domestic ani- 
mals with the dead in the Scythian, German and 
Scandinavian races—as appearing from the state- 
ments of Herodotus and Tacitus, and from several 
ancient northern poems cited by Mr. Kemble in his 
edition ofthe Saxon poem of Beowulf. In one of these, 
Sigard, the hero, is buried with two servants and two 
hawks. In another Scandinavian poem of the 12th 
century, a chariot and asaddle are placed in themound, 
—that the hero may take his choice between riding 
or driving to Walhalla. This remarkable coinci- 
dence in the funeral rites of these three great bar- 
barous races, the Scythians, the Germans, and the 
Scandinavians, seems to corroborate the theory 
which, from the analogy of language, and the combi- 
nation of scattered notices in ancient history, would 
derive all these races from a common centre in the 
region of the Caucasus—from which they successively 
moved northwards into Europe. 
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The Life of James Gandon, Esq., Architect ; with 
Original Notices of Contemporary Artists, §c. §c. 
By the late T. J. Mulvany, R.H.A. Dublin, 
Hodges & Co. 

Architects seem to be regarded as a race of Im- 

personals—whom no amount of reputation can em- 

body into public characters or render sufficiently 
tangible to be made subjects of biography. If re- 
corded at all, it is only en buste—or scarcely that— 
rather en silhouette. Why this should be the case 
we know not. There have been those amongst them 
whose private and professional lives would, if the 
requisite data could be obtained, furnish memoirs of 
quite as much substance and interest as the majority 
of works of the kind that issue from the press. Those 
who are eminent in the architectural profession fre- 
quently come into contact with some of the most distin- 
guished of their contemporaries; and their experiences 
of such persons would be pleasant material for the 
biographer. What a mass of anecdote, now altogether 
irrecoverable, must have belonged to the life of James 

Wyatt! How delightful would it be to listen, on 

paper, to his conferences with Beckford and the 

whole train of their pros and cons on the subject of 

Fonthill Abbey! A full and faithful narrative of 

Sir John Soane’s life—his fancies and his opinions— 

would be more than usually piquant. But Soane 

kept no Bozzy ;—or if he did, his Bozzy has left him 
in the lurch. The greatest gem of the kind, how- 
ever—at least as a literary work—would have been 

Vanbrugh’s Autobiography. We almost persuade 

ourselves that such a thing must be somewhere in 

existence—and will yet come to light: and this 
fancy we will not abandon so long as there is a single 
old chest in the land that has not been thoroughly 
examined for manuscript treasure. Meanwhile, we 
have a contribution to architectural biography from a 





quarter whencewe least expected to receive such athing. 
Yet this is the second work of the kind which Ireland 
has furnished ;—the other being a memoir of the late 
W. Vitruvius Morrison which appeared not long 
since in ‘ Weale’s Quarterly Papers.’ The name of 
James Gandon is far more familiar to English ears 
than that of any other architect in the sister island ; 
and the“present volume, we regret to say, does not 
extend, as it easily might have done, our acquaint- 
ance with other members of the same profession who 
have practised in Ireland. All that we learn, for 
instance, in regard to Richard Johnston, is that he 
possessed “commanding talents,” and was “an archi- 
tect of whom any country might be proud”—though 
when Lord Carlow invited Gandon over to Ireland, 
he told him there was not an architect there “of the 
least merit.” Surely, then, as so fair an opportunity 
presented itself, Johnson deserved to be better vin- 
dicated than by merely opposing the bare assertion 
of his abilities to the sweepingly condemnatory opinion 
expressed by Gandon’spatron. Then, there was Thomas 
Cooley; who, if measured by his English contempo- 
raries, was deficient in neither taste nor fancy. So far 
as we are able to judge from views of their respective 
buildings, he might rank with Gandon himself ; and 


the prize from the latter, in spite of powerful interest. 
From what is here said, we are left to suppose that 
Gandon’s design would have secured the first pre- 
mium were such matters conducted with perfect im- 
partiality and with regard to architectural merit alone. 


Whatever unfairness—if any there were—may have | 


been resorted to on the occasion in question, that of 
secrecy was at least avoided. All the designs, to the 
number of sixty-four, were publicly exhibited before 


not to be too highly commended. 
design was preferable, or even equal, to Cooley’s is 


left a very questionable point;—inasmuch as, though | 


the competition itself is dwelt upon as fully as any- 


thing in the volume, there is not a syllable which in- | 


forms us what Gandon’s design really was. The 


same silence is observed in regard to the structures | 


which he actually executed ; although they are not 


tions, accompanied by esthetical commentary, might 
have been given in either narrative or appendix. 
The size of the volume would not have been thereby 
greatly increased ; and it contains a good deal which 
might have been omitted without any diminution of 
its interest. 
as the notices of Chambers and Stuart are of the 
number. They add nothing to the information that 


biographical dictionary. 
remarkable or eventful as to deserve particular 


record, unless for the purpose of pourtraying him at | 
full length in his professional character and works: | 


yet of the latter scarcely one is so much as named, 
with the exception of the four public structures on 
which he was employed at Dublin,—norare the archi- 
tectural merits of these at all discussed. Neither do 
we obtain any insight into Gandon’s critical opinions 
relative to his own art;—although it may be pre- 
sumed that he did occasionally touch upon such 
matters in his correspondence with some of his 
friends. Indeed, we have seen a rather long and 
interesting letter by him (now in Mr. Dawson Turner's 
collection of autographs,) wherein he examines with 
some freedom the architecture of the chapel of Green- 
wich Hospital. His two supplementary volumes to 
the ‘Vitruvius Britannicus’ might very properly have 
been made to furnish a résumé of the state of archi- 
tecture amongst us at that period and at the outset of 
Gandon’s career. It is to be regretted that this 
architect did not subsequently, during his long retire- 
ment from professional life, perform for his own 
buildings the same office which he had for those of 
othersin the above-mentioned publication. Though 
he lived to a good old age, Gandon saw compara- 
tively few anniversaries of his natal day—he having 
been born on the 29th of February, 1742. The date 
of his death is not stated: we know only that it was 
somewhere about the beginningof 1824. If deprived, 
however, of one very usual item in biography, we 
obtain in the portrait prefixed to the volume a wel- 
come addition to a scantily-stocked class of such 
illustrations, 








Such mere hors d’cuvres, for instance, | 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 


‘ February 22 
Besides the numerous and important alterati 
which have recently been made in the interior of 
Durham Cathedral, others are now in contem lation, 
Such of your readers as have not for the last three 
or four years seen that most interesting building yig 
be somewhat surprised, on a repetition of their ys 
to notice the improvements which have been mai 

under the judicious management of the present 

Dr. Waddington ;—for these alterations all date from 
the period of his accession to the Deanery, |] wi) 
briefly enumerate them—those completed, those a 
progress, and those in contemplation. 

The original entrance into the church from the 
west end (rendered useless by the addition of the 
chapel called the Galilee, which was built by Bish 
Pudsey in the reign of Henry the Second) has been 
opened out by the removal of the masonry by which 
the Galilee was separated from the nave of the cathe 
dral: andin itsstead massive oaken doors, ornamented 
with iron-work, have been introduced. By thisalter. 


| ation, a nearly continuous and uninterrupted view of 
| the whole sweep of the building may be obtained 


f | a person standing at the extremity either of the qui 
his design for the Exchange at Dublin carried off | a 


if looking west, or of the Galilee, if looking towards 
the east. This view will be speedily improved by 
the “clearance” of the organ. The font, with jis 
unsightly, unecclesiastical canopy, has been removed; 


| a displacement at which all must rejoice who remen- 


ber how miserably it harmonized with the stern dig 
nity of the Norman architecture with which it was 
surrounded on all sides. It presented, besides, a still 


| more decided objection : it interfered with the view 


0 ; | which every one tried to obtain—standing as it did 
the decision was made—a measure whose honesty is | 


That Gandon’s | 


in the middle aisle of the nave, and intercepting the 
eye with its debased Italian canopies and capitals and 
columns and pinnacles. It would have been amusing, 
had it not been annoying, to notice how each su 
cessive visitor, as the verger lionized him over the 
building, endeavoured to discover some position at 
which he could obtain a view of the nave so as to 
understand its proportions, despite this obstacle ofa 


not | font—and how, after many changes of posture, he 
so numerous but that complete explanatory descrip- | 


was compelled to abandon the attempt. I have 
spoken freely of this annoyance—but I may be per- 
mitted to triumph over a defunct grievance. And I 
hope that those strangers who sympathize with me 
in its condemnation will enjoy their next visit more 
than they did their last. They will see a newly 
erected font, of Norman pattern, copied from that in 


| Winchester Cathedral; and representing on its four 


l ; | sides a series of medallions on which are exhibited 
might before have been obtained from almost any | 


Gandon’s life was not so | 


the leading incidents in the life of St. Cuthbert, the 
patron saint of the cathedral. I could wish that it 
had been placed, like its Winchester prototype, 
beneath the arch on the north side of the nave, 
instead of standing, as it does, in the middle aisle 
To goon with the enumeration of the acta—(I shal 


| presently speak of the agenda)—the heavy oaken 


work which supported the dial-plate of the clock at 
the end of the south transept, over the entrance to 
the Chapter House, has been removed; and the 
clock-face has been thrown back and inserted into 
the wall. This, doubtless, is an improvement, if the 
general effect only be regarded ; but there was& 
character and astyle about that oaken work which 
reconciled me to its incongruities, A more decided 
benefit has been conferred by the removal of the 
wooden work which cut off from the transept the 
aisles on each side of the quire; permitting the eve 
now to range from the extreme end of the Galilee to 
the extreme end of the Nine Altars—in other words, 
to take in the whole length of the cathedral. The 
woodwork, too, which cut off the aisles that run om 
the eastern side of the transept, both north and south, 
has been taken down—much to the improvement of 
that portion of the building and of the general effect 
of the whole interior. : 
The quire has come in for its share of alteration. 
The carved oak state-work, which formerly was placed 
over the seats of the prebendaries, has been recently 
thrown back; and two rows of additional seats hare 
been gained by the insertion of a species of opera-bot 
(I beg the Chapter’s pardon, but really nomore descrip 
tive term occursat the moment )—the gentlemen enter 
ing from the quire, and the ladies from the side aisles. 
Although this arrangement in some degree interferes 
with the style and character of the edifice, yet ifrowm 
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ye gained for the rapidly increasing demands 
gregation I see no method more convenient 


which has been adopted. The beautiful 

the eastern extremity of the quire has 
y been restored at considerable expense; and 
“yh it be difficult to undo the mischief perpe- 
“7 the Calvinistic deans of the Elizabethan 


even in its present condition, with its shorn 

i its vacant canopies, it may enter into 
—— with any altar-screen in the kingdom. 
The wooden partition which formerly separated the 
ghrine of St. Cuthbert from the chapel of the Nine 
Altars has been taken down ;—a decided improve- 
nent tothat most ornamented and elaborated portion 
athe whole building. : : 

So far for the alterations which have already been 
qompleted. Some are now in progress—and some are 
gon to be commenced. Ofthe former, I will mention 
aly the repairs ofthe Chapter House. Human skill 
cannot undo the past—norcan 1847 restore what 1597 
nined. The building, as it stood at that time, must 
ave been an unique and exquisite specimen of 
jaglo-Norman architecture ; but it was not “com- 
futable”—and it was ruined. I forbear to trouble you 
with any account of the ruthless cruelty of its demo- 
lion, —for that may be read in all its heart-rending 
jeuils (I speak as an antiquarian) in any guide-book ; 
ut I would only remark that the restorations of to- 
daycan but ill atone for the barbaric demolition of 
the past. The unsightly fire-places have vanished ; 
the capitals and tracery which had been cut away 
for the introduction of the chimneys are being re- 
noved;—the string-course is being restored;—and in 
afew months it is probable that the Chapter House 
rill have regained some of its primitive character. 
But it can never recover much that it has lost ; its 
fu-like roof springing from its single central column, 
~or the interest arising from the contemplation of 
the tomb-stones of its departed bishops and friars, 
whose recumbent effigies formed the pavement of the 
uilding. 

But let me turn to a more cheering prospect. 
The Chapter which met last Friday resolved upon 
gveral alterations. The chief of these is the remoyal 
of the organ and the screen on which it stands. At 
present, the organ stands over the entrance into the 
quire:—it is soon to be placed under one of the 
uches on the north side of the quire opposite to the 
tishop’s throne. The present screen, with its un- 
sgitly and most inappropriate carvings of apples, 
nelons, and onions, is to be taken down—and its 
place supplied by one the size, character, style, and 
material of which are all open for consideration. I 
hope the Chapter will be guided to a right choice,— 
and come to no hurried or ill-advised conclusion. By 
tisalteration, when completed, the visitor will be 
mabled to see the whole length of the building 
(which is now interrupted by the organ), and to 
gasp its proportions, so as to take in the symmetry 
fits component parts, and to understand it as a 
whole ;—to see it, in short, as it was seen in the mind’s 
te of the original designer. You will, doubtless, 
wsh all success to the undertaking — and hope, 
Fith me, that the zeal of the present Dean and 
Chapter may bring it to a happy consummation. 
Much yet remains to be done—some things to be 
undone; but let us be grateful for the past and hope- 
ful for the future. 


a, yet 


_Five Arr Gossip. —In the coming competi- 
ton at Westminster Hall, in July next, it is eon- 
‘dently stated that few or none of our leading 
ass will take part. Experience, they say, on 
firmer occasions, has shown how little they can 
rly on the judgment or impartiality of those who 
take an active part in the executive of the Com- 
mssion; and some details which have transpired in 
reference to persons and pictures have not tended to 
lucrease the confidence of the professional body. At 
Present, we are in possession only of the names of 
Messrs, Sidney Cooper and Poole, Associates, and 
s. Lauder and F. Pickersgill, as competitors. 

_A correspondent has supplied us with a few addi- 
particulars respecting Mr. Collins, the painter, — 
death was announced in our last week's paper. 

Was born, it appears, in Great Tichfield-street, 

m the 18th Sept. 1787—became a student of the 
r Academy in 1807—and in 1809, obtained a 
"er medal for a drawing from “ the life.” His 





father was a native of Wicklow,—and the author 
of a poem on the Slave Trade. His mother was a 
Scottish lady. 

Mr. Wilmshurst, of Foley-place, has just com- 
pleted three stained glass windows for the Cathedral 
in course of building at St. John’s, in the island of 
Antigua. The centre window is occupied by a full- 
length figure of St. John—simply apostolic and ap- 
propriate. Theside windows are wholly ornamental, 
—and have a rich and pleasing effect. 

The Royal Scottish Academy has just purchased 
from Mr. Noel Paton, for three hundred guineas, his 
picture of ‘Oberon being reconciled to Titania,’ now 
exhibiting in Edinburgh. Report speaks highly of 
it. It has been considered by competent judges one 
of the finest things ever produced in Scotland. Mr. 
Paton was the author of the cariver of * The Seizure 
of Roger Mortimer,’ executed in the competition 
for the Art-Union historical picture — of whose 
drawing we had at the time occasion to speak highly. 
The picture is to be exhibited in the coming season 
in London. 

An interesting addition is about to be made to the 
portrait gallery of Sir Robert Peel, in an admirable 
transfer to canvas—just completed by Mr. Pickers- 
gill, the Academician—of the face of Mr. Hallam, 
the historian. 

It is painful to be obliged to add one more to the 
many melancholy instances which occur of a life 
passed in the exercise of letters or the arts failing to 
provide a competence for its cultivator or his depend- 
ants. An attempt is making to furnish some pro- 
vision for the daughter (in bad health and straitened 
circumstances) of the late Mr. John Simpson, the 
portrait painter,—for many years principal assistant 
to the late Sir Thomas Lawrence,—by a raffle for a 
capital picture, the work of that artist, entitled ‘ An 
Earth Stopper.’ The subject is a very characteristic 
half figure, with all the appointments of his office 
and dog to correspond, vigorously painted in a style 
approximating to that of Opie. There are to be 
one hundred shares, at one guinea each; and the 
subscription has been taken up by Mr. Stanfield and 
other members of the Royal Academy. The picture 
is to be seen at Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi's, 
in Pall Mall East. 

A letter from Mossoul of the 16th December an- 
nounces that Mr. Layard is continuing his researches 
among the ruins of Nimrod ; where he has just dis- 
covered two palaces constructed, like those at Khor- 
sabad, of unburnt bricks and covered within and 
without by marble slabs bearing inscriptions and 
figures. What is most striking in this new discovery, 
says the writer, is that one of the two palaces is pre- 
cisely similar to that at Khorsabad—that the cos- 
tumes of the personages represented on the walls are 
the same—end that the palace itself has been burnt 
and pillaged like that of Khorsabad. The other 
palace evidently belongs to an earlier era; as is 
proved by the fact that different portions of it have 
been employed in the construction of the first—the 
side bearing figures having been turned inside, and 
the reverse polished and freshly ornamented. The 
most ancient of the two palaces does not bear the 
traces of fire. A number of weapons, vases, and 
objects in ivory have been found among the ruins. 
Among other things, an obelisk in basalt has been 
brought to light, six feet high, in a perfect state of 
preservation, and ornamented with twenty-four bassi- 
rilievos, representing battles, sieges, elephants, rhi- 
noceroses, camels of Bactriania,and monkeys. This 
last discovery involuntarily recalls to mind the expe- 
dition of Semiramis to India. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, established 
for the purpose of rendering a more perfect performance of the Lyric 
Drama than has hitherto been attained in this country. Under the 
Direction and Management of Mr. BEALE. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and Patrons of Music, are respectfully in- 
formed that the Royal Italian Opera will Open the First Week in 
April. 

Prcapecteses to be had at the Box Office, Bow-street; at Cramer, 
Beale & Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, and at all the Libraries. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS.—GRAND CONCERT, 
HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
March 3, 1847, in aid of the Funds for the Relief of the Distressed 
Irish, under the Patronage of the Irish Nobility and the Committee 
and Members of the Irish Society, 26, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East. 
Vocalists—Miss Bassano, Miss Dolby, the Misses Williams, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. Burdini. The Band will consist of upwards of 
Seventy Ferformers. Leader, Mr. Thirlwall; Conductor, Mr. W. 
Steurdale Bennett. Tickets, 7s. each; Family Tickets, to admit four, 
1. 1s., and Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d., may be had at the Rooms of the 
Irish Society, at the principal Music-shops, and at the Hanover- 
square Rooms. 





HISTORICAL CONCERTS.—EXETER HALL.—The Third 
Concert of the Series of ‘Four Llustrative of the History of English 
Vocal Music, will be held on MONDAY EVENING, March 8. Prine 
cipal Vocal Performers—Miss Rainforth, Miss Duval, Mr. Manvers, 
Mr. W. H. Seguin, and Mr. Machin. The Chorus will consist of 
upwards of Five Hundred Members of Mr. Hullah’s Upper Singing 
Schools, and the Orchestra of Mr. Willy’s Concert Band. Tickets: 
Reserved Seats, 7s.; Western Gallery, 3s. 6d. ; Area, 2s., may be had 
of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 445, West Strand, and of the principal 
Musicsellers. 





Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER’S SECOND SOIREE of CLASSICAL 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, will take place at the BEETHOVEN 
ROOMS, 76, HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 3. Mr. Sloper will be assisted 
at this Soirée by Miss Bassano, Herr Brandt, Messrs. Roussellot, 
Deloffre, and Pilet. Tickets, for the Second and Third Soirées, 15s, 
each; Family Tickets (to admit three to one Soirée), 1/. 1s. each, am 
Single Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, may be had of Messrs. Cramer, Beale 
& Co.; Wessel, and Jullien, and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 7, South 
wick-place, Hyde Park Square. 


LOVE’S ENTERTAIN MENTS. — Overflowing Houses.—Tenth 
Year in London.—Ventriloquism Extraordinary. CROSBY HALL, 
BISHOPSGATE-STREET. On WEDNESDAY, March3. (No 
Performance on Friday, March 5, in consequence of a pre-engage- 
ment of the Hall for a Sacred Concert.) Mr. Love will present his 
Last New Polyphonic Entertainment, on a novel construction, with 
new and appropriate mutative ppoi through- 
out, entitled ‘A Christmas Party in the Olden Time.’ Love will re- 
present, visibly and invisibly, the host and hostess, guests and ser- 
vants. With other Entertainments. Begin at Eight. Tickets, 2s.; 
Gallery, ls. On TUESDAY, March 2, Mr. Love will give an 
Entertainment at the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, HACKNEY. 








THE BEETHOVEN ALBUM. 

WE resume our examination of this odd Miscel- 
lany at a point of musical interest far beneath the 
one at which we broke off; a four-part song by Herr 
Hering, of Bautzen, and a scrap of a violin solo by 
Herr Bohm, a Viennese violoncellist—the contribu- 
tions immediately following Meyerbeer’s. After these, 
another Herr Hering (of Zittau) puts in evidence a 
* Sanctus’ and a Canon (which we should call in 
English ‘a Catch’) on the word C-a-f-f-e-e (Coffee). 
The only criticism for such a curious offering is the 
exclamation of dear, serious Mrs. Siddons when she 
heard of the untimely death of some one as having 
taken place in his bureau—* Poor gentleman! how 
gat he there?” What a Coffee Catch has to do ina 
Beethoven Album is a question only to be answered 
by the Sphynx or the Grand Turk. An instrumental 
Canone by Herr Pitsch, an organist of Prague, is 
more to the purpose, though its subject wants the 
compactness essential to a good specimen of this 
order of writing. Next, Herr Sponholtz, organist 
at Rostock, lets us know that he has composed a 
sonata in c minor by giving us the subject of its 
scherzo,—which, to us, seems no subject at all. 
The subsequent pair of contributions are better: a 
short vocal requiem by Herr Wiss (of Spires); and 
eight bars of solemn organ melody by Herr Hopner, 
organist of the Kreuzkirche at Dresden. To these 
follow a clever setting of Githe’s ‘ Abendlied,’ from 
the papers of Herr Haser ; a few bars from an over- 
ture to * Fiesco,’ by Herr Wahle (of Berlin); a short 
adagio for flute solo, by a more famous artist, Herr 
Fiirstenau (of Dresden); and another clever four-part 
song by Herr Markull, organist at Dantzig. We may 
remark, indeed, that some of the most individual con- 
tributions to the Album take this form. Can it be that 
the secret of instrumental composition is dying out in 
Germany ? or that our cousins are beginning to dis- 
cover how far they are behind the great Italians and 
the select English in what may be called pure vocal 
writing—and taking their measures accordingly ?— 
The next item comes from a land which has contri- 
buted less to modern music than any other conti- 
nental district, Holland perhaps excepted,—a pleas- 
ing song ‘ An ein kind,’ with a somewhat too elaborate 
accompaniment, by M. Mendel, of Berne, born, how- 
ever, a German, not a Swiss. Then, we have one of 
the few neatly-turned pieces d’occasion which the 
Album contains, the following four lines, neatly set 
by M. Chélard :— 

Passez! Ces accords n’ont rien qui tente, 

Mais si par hasard quelqu’un les chante, 

Je prie alors qu’il chante bien bas 

Pourque Beethoven n’entende pas. 
From the merit of this specimen, the reader will pos- 
sibly form some conclusion as to the verses which we 
have not quoted. We pass hastily over the senseless 
scrap owning Herr Siewert (of Berlin) as its parent, 
and the sensible fughette by Herr Geissler (of Zscho- 
pau), that we may admire the delicious absurdity of 
the next contribution,—from a great musician, too,— 
not naturalized, indeed, in Germany—but who has 
given a masterpiece to the German stage. With a lan- 
guishing sentimentality to which only a second-class 
French singer of romances could do justice, M. le 
Chevalier Spontini presents us with a setting of that 
threadbare ditty of poor old Sappho— 

Blest as th’ immortal Gods is he! ! 
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THE ATHENHZUM 











The force of affectation can no further go! Herr 
Fischer, of Palermo (born a Viennese, however) offers 
something more suitable, in his setting of an Italian 
death-song. This, however, belongs to the over- 
elaborate school of writing. We have already ad- 
verted to the precious scraps from Beethoven's own 
note-books—some of which are new. After them, a 
four-voice canon, calling itself a “ Toast,” (one of the | 
English words whimsically naturalized abroad), by 
M. Schnyder von Wartensee, may be mentioned as 
more florid than ingenious. Were it ever so ex- 
quisitely sung, the effects of the groups of four, against 
those of six, semiquavers, must be awkward and con- 
fused.A smooth melody by Herr Goldschmidt (of 
Prague) succeeds: then an elegant and complete 
© Elégie’ by M. Onslow ; who, like Meyerbeer, has 
comprehended that “grace and remembrance” on 
the present occasion, implied care and propriety in 
the offering—and has done his best.—A smaller per- 
son, Herr Richling, court-singer in Vienna, has 
“ paid suit and service” in another fashion, by an 
elaborate setting of ‘The First Kiss’ of Herr Karts- 
cher, in four parts ;—a ditty which only lacks the 
execution of four pairs of “ male moustachio’d lips” to 
make the effect perfect. Young Moser, of Berlin, 
transcribes a few bars from Beethoven’s eleventh 
quartett ;—next, Herr Kiicken (whose pleasant 
lieder are beginning to be known amongst us) adds his 
quota to the really sterling contents of the book in a 
well written scherzo; and this is followed by a study 
for a bass trombone, by Herr Belcke,—who, if we 
mistake not, isa great solo player on that instrument. 
—Colonel Lvoff shows his loyalty (to the Czar) by 
printing here once again his grand Russian National 
Hymn; which will hand its composer’s name down 
to posterity, as Commander-in-chief of Amateurs.— 
Herr Sechter (organist at Vienna) expatiates on a 
few bars from the ‘ Pastoral Symphony’ in the legi- | 
timate organ style. Herr Gollmick, of Prague, more | 
directly addresses “the manes” of the Master ina | 
song—which, however, has more of Bellini than of | 
Beethoven in its “ways and means.” After this, | 
our countryman Mr. Macfurren contributes one of | 
the best canz@hets in the volume,—to Shelley’s ‘ A 

widow-bird sat mourning.’ This (though we do 

not see its applicability to its situation) is in his best | 
vein;—which, in song-writing, is very good indeed. 
The ‘Impromptu’ of Herr Krocker, of Krappitz, 
in Upper Silesia, may be ranked among the more | 
shapely and substantial of the contributions. To | 
this follows a fine piece of flourishing, by a composer | 
whose name has been lost sight of since “the salad 
days” when we had to do with such ear-piercing 
pleasures as flute trios,—Herr Gabrielski—per- 
haps M. Berbiguier excepted—the most classical of | 
writers for his instrument.—Our Gresham Professor | 
“ straight succeeds,” with a canon by double aug- 

mentation to the well-known words ‘ Bright-eyed 

Fancy’ (cruelly massacred by the German printers !). | 
Chamberlain Von Drieberg—attached, we are told, 

to the Prussian Court,—produces a two-part melody | 
in thirds and sixths—up to the May Fair standard | 
referred to in our former notice.—The song of Dr. | 
Kastner, Alsacian born, now resident in Paris, shows 
his mixed blood,—being neither French nor German. 
—There can be no mistake with regard to M. Gus- 
tave Héquet’s setting of M. Hugo's pretty ‘ Réveil.’ 
It is “ Boulevard all over”—of good quality, however. 
We are indebted to Herr Guhr, the redoubtable con- 
ductor of the Frankfort orchestra, for five pages of 
clever writing under the title of ‘ Impromptu’ ( fait 
Gloisir being, as usual, left out). Next in order is 
a Dutch offering, by M. Berlin, “ Professor of 
Composition,— Knight of the Order of the Oak 
Crown,—Honorary Associate of the Academy of 
St. Cecilia at Rome.” Undismayed by this brave 
array of titles, we are sorry to say that his ‘ Noc- 
turne’ leads us to mistrust his powers as a Professor, 
—it being an awkward piece of patchwork from Beet- | 
hoven’s own phrases. Compositions of this order 

are, at best, rarely felicitous. The experiment was as 

thoroughly tried by M. Moscheles, in his pasticcio 

for three pianofortes, as it could be: yet even there 

the result was not worth the labour and ingenuity 

bestowed ;—one of its composer's simplest studies 

having ten times its artistic value. Any child who | 
came to learn, with half-a-dozen of Becthoven’s | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Scores and sonatas before him, could have produced 
something as masterly as M. Berlin, who professes 


to teach. Far better is the Impromptu for the organ 
by Herr K@hler, of Breslau. The ‘Souvenir’ of M. 
Elwart, “ Professor of Harmony at the Paris Con- 
servatoire,” is another of the comicalities of the book 
—a mere tune without a melody,—a romance guilt- 
less of all romantic spirit, yet as frivolous as one of 
Auber’s waltz cabalettas, which Professors of Har- 
mony are bound to denounce as utterly trashy. M. 
Franco Mendes has transcribed a study for the 
violoncello,—Herr Raff, of Cologne, copied a mode- 
rate good march,—Dr. (philosophicus?) Pollmann, of 
Bonn, given a ‘ Good Night’ song, which is common- 
place rather than philosophical_—and Herr Hoven 
(the pseudonyme ofa Viennese amateur, if wemistake 
not,) a few bars of a fugue in instrumental quartett. 
We are glad to come to a real curiosity—a most 
ingenious canon by Herr Reissiger. The ‘Salvum 
fac’ of Herr Hahn, of Breslau, is also not misplaced 
here: neither is the ‘ Nachruf,’ a four-part song by 
Herr Hiser, singer to the court of Wiirtemburg. 
But pages 215 and 216 exhibit editorial folly carried 
to its furthest point. For what reason but to fill 
pages would any person of discernment have ad- 
mitted the contributions of the Mdlles. Milanollo? 
As young ladies who play capitally on the violin, we 
admire them with all our hearts:—but why a scrap 
of De Beriot’s ‘Rondo Russe’ signed by Mdlle. 
Maria should have been thought worth printing, 
passes allcomprehension. Mdlle. Teresa's choice of 
the ‘Sleep’ song from ‘ Massaniello’ may have been 
offered less at hap-hazard; but not even by way ofa 
far-fetched prettiness—as flowers strewn on the great 
man’s tomb by children,—has either one or other 
page the slightest interest. ILerr Barnbeck, a court 
musician at Stuttgart, (H.M. of Wiirtemburg seems 
to have many,) gives a welcome andante for the 
violin and piano,—Herr Kuhe, whom we Londoners 
know, a lulling ‘ Idylle’ or cradle-song,—Herr Hoppe, 
Protestant Cantor in Lower Silesia, a skipping and 
slight part-song,—Herr Walter,a Stuttgart composer, 
a scherzo, not without a certain form and cleverness, 
—Herr Nohr, of Meiningen, a Nuns’ chorus, the 
fourth bar of which has as decided a touch of the 
French convent (by no means the holiest sanctuary 
in the world) as if it had been planned by Auber 
for the Opéra Comique,—Herr Wiegand, a teacher 
at Cassel, something more purely German, a 
song with words by Herr Dingelstedt. M. Vieux- 
temps offers a short melody, broad and expressive in 
its forms, for violin with pianoforte accompaniment, 
—Herr Reinhold, organist of Nykerk,in Guelderland, 
a slow waltz, with that ancient theme which every 
schoolgirl was set to play thirty years since when 


| the dangerous dance was first imported, to the 


downfall (as we have seen!) of English female 
virtue. The ‘ Marche Funtbre’ of Herr Franz—a 
Vienna musician—is a better and more appropriate 
contribution; so also is the four-part canon of 
Chapel-master Miiller, of Rudolstadt. The organ 
prelude of Herr Korner (print and music-publisher 
in Erfurt), wants measure ;—no good composer ever 
patched together phrases of four, five, and ¢wo bars 
at random. We come to a more artistic piece of 
work in Herr Lange’s setting of Arndt’s * Angel 
of Death’; which, though sombre, is tuneful,—the 
accompaniment ingenious, and, what is most to 
the purpose, complete. It has been reserved for 


| Herr Tobias Haslinger, the well-known Vienna 


publisher, to perpetrate the greatest absurdity of 
all; his contribution being a ‘ Tommage a—Hector 
Berlioz.” This surely needs no comment !—A short 


| contrapuntal movement by Herr Ulrich, of Weimar, 


—a prayer for female voices and organ, by Concert- 


| master Schlésser, of Darmstadt,—a brief prelude by 
| Herr Kiihmstedt, of Eisenach,—are all better, though 


at best merely clever exercises. Ilerr Abenheim’s 
part song ‘In der ferne’ amounts to a composition :—so 


| does M. Benedict's ‘ Impromptu,’ which, in fact, is an 


effective, though difficult, pianoforte study. Herr 
Kretschmar, of Dresden, affords a mediocre 
song ; Herr Anacker, of Freiburg, a corale for male 
voices; Herr Berg, of Strasburg, an andante mesto, 
a good funeral march—worth twenty pieces of affec- 
tation such as the ‘Impromptu’ by Herr Schnabel, 
of Breslau, who, as a trifler on the pianoforte is 
beaten hollow by Madame and Mdlle. Farrenc, of 
Paris, a few pages later. Then, Liszt makes up a 
fantasia from the opening phrase of his Beethoven 


cantata; which, we repeat, justifics our belief that 
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when his meteoric wanderings are on 7 
please him to set about it seriously 
himself with less than the lion's share of diff 

: af culty, 
we may gain another composer. The andante }. 
M. Léon Kreutzer, of Paris, and the corale of A 
Kocher, an organist at Stuttgart, bring us to o a 
the best compositions in the book—a short ‘Re wt ‘ 
by M. Haleévy. To take off any oppressive _ 
which it might have engendered, the Euiter 2 
immediately added a “token” from M. A lin 
—which is neither waltz, minuet nor mazurka but 
a little of all three. M. Le Sueur, of Abbey 
then, is allowed to print eight pages of score — subject 
a bass song—person the * Wandering Jew aa 
such as a machine used to scoring, and wound doy, 
to the satanic stop, might be expected to suadons 
A distracted little movement alla marcia a 
stringed quartett, by Prof. Salzmann, of Vien ; 
closes the Album,—and sets the puzzled reader rel 
to fall foul of the poor weary critic. 

Why, indeed, it may be reasonably asked, has the 
latter bestowed so much time and space on what j 
essentially of such small value? For the sake of 
fair play. The disposition to reproach the English for 
indifference to Art, for neglect of departed great. 
ness, and for bad taste in the manifestations of ji 
gratitude and regret, is still too prevalent on the con. 
tinent,—especially in the world of Music. Whereas 
London istheE! Dorado of every exhibitingartist, there 
are few who visit us gifted with sufficient discriminating 
power heartily to forgive the absence of serenades, 
torch-processions, ribbons to blossom at the button. 
hole, and crosses to dangle at the breast,—and who do 
not, when returned home, speak worse of our attaip- 
ments, means and desires than they deserve. We 
think this Beethoven Album amounts to a pretty 
clear case of “glass windows.” Every one contr 
buting ought, it is presumed, to have looked at it as 
something far different from one of the pic-nic books 
where a bead-roll of names is all that the publisher 
and advertiser want,—and the best and the wort 
wares get so thrown together that great pains or ex- 
quisite effort on the part of the contributor is hardly 
to be expected. Yet, we have seen no pic-nic book 
fuller of egotism than this, nor more thickly stared 
with trumpery. How few among the musicians seen 
to have bestowed a passing thought upon Beethoven, 
—how many to have advertised their own want of 
skill as well as of taste—will have been gathered 
from our catalogue, slight though it be. At the u- 
lucky Bonn Festival, there was too much petty self 
assertion—too large an effusion of anxiety to shine 
(Pischek singing in chorus making the exception), 
in place of that honest, hearty reverence which for 
the moment effaces the man in the object of his 
service. And we fear that those who were the least 
willing to help aught save themselves have been the 
least willing to forgive forgetfulnesses of etiquette, 
precedence, &c.,—faults arising from the hurry of the 
time, but which, if premeditated, only mirrored ther 
own desire for prominence in the funeral procession 
Sad, shabby egotism is this touchiness of those who 
are aggrieved, at a mighty man’s burial, because 
“they got only a bad sight of the coffin while people 
who ought to have been in the background, Xe. &e, 
thrust themselves forward to the grave side!” % 
much has been written or said of that affair that the 
remark is called for.—In its way, this Beethoven 
Album seems to us an illustration of human infirm 
ity little less significant and vexatious to those whe, 
loving Music as an Art, are sorry to see it mades 
manufacture by the very persons who ought to know 
its nature best and to guard its dignity most jealousy. 


==> 
» if it shay 
and content 





Crassican Camper Coxcerts. — What Ms 
Sloper may be as a composer he has yet to prov 
having heretofore only performed or produced trifle 
of his own writing. “There is no doubt, howev, 
that he is one of our best English pianists of any 
age; with plenty of time before him to add to his 
accomplishments. At his first Soirée he selected one 
of Beethoven's solo sonatas—some of Handel's harp 
sichord music—a prelude and study by Mendelssoht, 
to the clear and spirited execution of which we @ 
bear witness—and Beethoven's Pianoforte Triom? 
flat. The last has not, we believe, been publicly 
given in London since Herr Rosenhain played It . 
one of Mori’s Quartett Concerts. Mr. Sloper 
reading of this—at once free, vigorous, expressié 
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e—was such as must have satisfied any 
; Strange to say, the violin (Mr. Willy) 
MT the violoncello (M. Roussellot), though both 
pan experienced players, were weaker and less 
wided than their comrade. The Trio contains two 
tees of rare beauty; we mean the andanie 
le,—the latter deserving nee in the 
k of Beethoven's finales. Nor must we 
anon the second Razumouffsky Quartett, 
~* animated and fantastic movement which closes 
theSymphony in F, as proportionately increasing our 
obligation to ‘Mr. Sloper for giving us the opportunity 
of hearing @ fine work finely played. 
ur. W. S. Bennett's chamber music, on Tuesday 
evening, had a character of its own ; the selection 
having, apparently, been determined by the taste of 
the player, —which leans towards elegance, volubility, 
ind such evenness of finger as sets off the writings of 
the old masters rather than towards such force and 
finey as the romanticists of the piano (with Bee- 
thoven at their head) demand. He played, among 
other music, the sixth book of Mendelssohn's . Lieder,” 
charmingly—J. S. Bach’s Sonata with violin in E 
major, which seems the favourite of the six—and 
Mozart's grand Duett in ¥ minor, with Mr. Potter. 
The first allegro of this, which is almost Handelian 
ingrandeur, was given unsteadily and on too small 
asale. But Mr. Bennett made us amends by a 
saried Chaconne from Handel's ‘Suite de Pivces,’ 
yhich he performed with admirable clearness. He 
yound up the evening with some of his own com- 
position The last, a Rondo Piacevole, is one of 
the most elegant compositions we have heard for 
many a day—among Mr. Bennett's happiest inspira- 
tions: and was executed with a grace and rapidity 
which few of his contemporaries could excel. At 
this, as well as at Mr, Sloper’s soirée, Miss Dolby 
sing. This lady seems to make progress from season 
toseason; and is at present the most attractive and 
tighly-finished English songstress before the English 
ublic, 
two lines will suffice to mention that Madame 
Duleken’s Third Soirée was held on Wednesday 
evening. As many more will serve to record our 
regret at the rumour that her brother—Herr David— 
has changed his purpose of visiting London this year, 
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Drury Lane.—We do not remember many in- 
sances of English expectation being more highly ex- 
cted than it was on the occasion of Mr, Wallace’s 
‘Matilda,’ performed, last Monday, to a crowded and 
sympathetic audience,—with every sign of success. 
Iiwe mistake not, ‘ Matilda’ is by no means the first 
play or opera which has been based on the story of 
the Peasant found in a remote corner of Bohemia, 
dreaming about a mysterious Lady (as all opera lovers 
do), who because of his preternatural resemblance 
‘oa lost Monarch, is beguiled into personating the 
sme by an ambitious noble,—like Claude Melnotte 
stricken by remorse in the moment of successful 
imposture,—further, saves his queen and country 
fom foes at home and abroad,—and, finally, by his 
nyal and reverential attachment, wins the former to 
ennoble him with the crown and her hand. Well 
treated, such a legend would offer good scope to the 
musician; but Mr. Bunn writes for the scene-painter, 
tot the composer. Were his muse that of a Meta- 
sasio, it would little avail his collaborator so long 
& the leading idea is a tableau, a procession; a long 
Pespective, or a close scene. There might be four 
or five grand musical situations in the critical places 
of this opera—the first finale, the second and third 
kenes of the second act, and the closing one of the 
third, Here, however, they yield little to the com- 
poser save choruses without action—marches which 
Hust not stop till the blue men and the red women, 
ai the yellow children are all in their places—and 
desperate recitatives, which (assuming the Poet to 

a Metastasio) would call for a Gluck to set and 
& Pasta tosing them. Further, there is hardly any 
ene, be it ever so grand or solemn—no juncture so 
breathless_in which we are not compelled to pause 
and cry with the Clown, “What hast here ?—bal- 
“ts” To point out the impropriety of these in 
mand opera, so long as pit, boxes, and gallery “ery 
aad to whatever Mr. Harrison warbles, is some- 
“ hopeless;— nevertheless, we must insist that 
ses admixture, by perpetually retarding the interest, 
ue turning aside the audience from the story to the 


singer, must be felt as a heavy drag on the construc- 
tive power of any composer, and tend to the neglect 
of his labours so soon as the gloss shall be worn off 
“the pretty tunes to the pretty words” and the dis- 
proportion and weakness of the structure have become 
apparent. Where are ‘The Daughter of St. Mark,’ 
‘The Enchantress,’ ‘The Brides of Venice,’ ‘The 
Crusaders,’ and half-a-dozen grand operas which we 
could mention, all on capital stories ?—Buried under 
their stage-finery and their ballads. 

Thus much—and not a word too much—in support 
of Mr. Wallace; whose power has been weakened by 
the mistaken proceedings of the librettist to a degree 
of which he himself is probably unaware. The 
anxiety, too, attendant upon the production of a 
second work must be allowed for. In ‘ Matilda’ it 
may be clearly traced in a general timidity of idea 
and over-elaboration as to detail. The overture is 
long and ambitious; commencing picturesquely, but 
wandering vaguely away into passages which are every 
one’s property—and the score clogged, rather than 
clear. With regard, generally, to his instrumentation, 
Mr. Wallace does not seem, as yet, to have found 
“the style” of which we judged he was in search 
while listening to his * Maritana’ [4th. No. 943]. 
There is a want of contrast, simplicity and transpar- 
ency in almost all the concerted pieces: and the instru- 
ments are for ever in the way of the voices. That 
this arises from want of experience, rather than 
want of power, ‘ Matilda’ affords proof in the long 
introduction to the Queen’s aria in the second act, 
and in the passage a due, ‘ My life to him I owe,’ in 
the third,—which last is beautifully and delicately 
instrumented. Then, as regards first ideas: with the 
exception of the first ballad, sung by Matthias, ‘The 
Prophet his standard was rearing,’ there is not one 
solitary tune, among the half score of ballads, which 
will bear comparison with our old “ Vauxhall songs” 
—not one melody which is either English or Irish. 
All are made up of Italian cantabile, of Tyrolese 
intervals (need we describe these ?), of Larcarolle and 
polacca phases, indiscriminately applied to words call- 
ing for not a touch of “localjcolour.” We are not, in 
these strictures, hypercritical—but trying to assist 
Mr. Wallace inselection. The attempt is proved to 
be worth making, by the Trio for male voices, the 
Duet already adverted to, and the Chorus, ‘ For those 
who thus presume,’—all in the third act; in each of 
which there is a fragment of the true stuff out of 
which works of Art, not manufactures, are made. 
Mr. Wallace now stands at the point where he is well 
able to choose whether he will become an artist or 
remain a manufacturer.—A word remains to be said 
with regard to the performance. Miss Romer, as 
The Queen, sang her very best—with considerable 
vocal delicacy added to her usual force of ex- 
pression. ‘Phe delivery of her Romance—in the 
third act—was excellent; and she led off the final 
rondo with due spirit and accent—running somewhat 
too wild in its roulades. She seems to us to bring 
additional study and accomplishment to every new 
part which she undertakes. Mr. Harrison, as the false 
Ladislaus, must have had his fill of ballads. He 
sang the same with great finish—especially the one, 
‘Gone is that calmness’; but never before were even 
his vowels so “ rhymed and twirled.” He acted, as 
he always does, carefully—in the last scene, well. 
Mr. Weiss was heard and seen to advantage, as a 
peasant friend of the Pretender. Mr. Borrani, as the 
wicked lord, produced certain unrehearsed effects of 
discord, by singing pertinaciously out of tune the 
whole evening. The chorus and the orchestra were 
feeble, and more than once wavering. Three of the 
scenes are admirable and picturesque: the moon- 
light bivouac at the end of the first act—the bridge 
at Prague in the second—and the Grand Hall in 
which “ Pride is quelled and Love is free” (as the 
Last Minstrel sang), in the third. There isa show of 
luxury, too, in the procession: but a large portion 
of the costumes might have been contributed by 
Rosemary Lane or Richardson's show ;—and this in 



































































sake of spectacle is by no means to be forgiven. 


Princess’s.—If even Mdlle. Jenny Lind is hardly 
allowed to be successful as Norma by those who have 


part, how great is the mistake of an artist like 
Miss Bassano, with a voice unfitted for the occu- 








an opera where story and music are spoilt for the | 


seen Pasta, Malibran, Grisi, and Miss Kemble in the | 


pation, to attempt a task so arduous at a minor 
theatre! Nor was it much wiser in Miss Anne 
Romer’s friends and instructors to “bring her out” 
as the ddalgisa of the opera thus treated. For us, 
then, the young lady did not make her début till she 
appeared as the heroine of Mr. Balfe’s lightest and 
prettiest opera, ‘The Four Sons of Aymon,’—that 
work which has turned half the heads of classical 
Germany. In this musical comedy, (for powers as 
an actress no less than as a singer are required in 
it,) Miss Anne Romer does herself great credit, and 
justifies high expectation. Her stage deportment is 
excellent—easy, unembarrassed, and gentlewomanly. 
Her articulation is good. Her voice has “the blessed 
gift of youth,” with power enough to come ;—and she 
wisely refrains from straining it. She is firm, too, 
and ready in her music. In short we can hardly 
give her higher praise than by saying that she re- 
minds us of Mdlle. Darcier of the Opéra Comique, 
the original Hermine,—now one of the most charming 
and complete artists of her own, or of any, day. 





Lycevm.—A new burlesque was produced at this 
theatre on Monday night, called ‘ The Enchanted 
Forest’—adapted, by Mr. Dance, from the German 
stery of‘ The Enchanted Knights; or, the Chronicles 
of the Three Sisters.’ The subject (from Muszus) is 
remarkable for its fantastic richness and its simple 
and ingenious construction. The three daughters 
of a covetous old Count are married to three princes,— 
who are compelled by a wicked enchanter to assume 
the form and nature of a bear, an eagle and a 
dolphin. The charm, after many years, is broken 
by the valour of the Count’s son;—who likewise 
rescues from enchantment a young and beautiful 
princess, sister to the princes, and marries her. In 
the burlesque, the old Count is played by Mr. 
Keeley—his son by Mrs. Keeley—the Sisters by 
the Misses Villars, Daly and Bromley—and the 
Enchanted Princes by Wigan, Bellingham and 
Kinloch. The character sustained by Mr. Meadows 
(a good magician disguised as a serving man) is an 
interpolation. The dialogue is smartly gritten in some 
parts—but falls off towards the close. ~ The incidents 
have much sameness ;—in that partaking of the charac- 
ter of the original. The appointments are good :—and 
the piece was announced for repetition to the perfect 
satisfaction of the audience. 





Mvesican AND Dramatic Gossir.—We once again 
call our readers’ attention to the grand concert 
which the Society of British Musicians is about to 
give on Wednesday next in aid of the Irish relief 
subscription. The programme is well-selected and 
moderate in length. The concert for the High- 
landers has been postponed till Friday next,—that 
it may not clash with the performance at the 
Opera House. But our reminder has a double mo- 
tive. We would have those who take an interest 
in these concerts show that they appreciate the 
munificence of the musician on a later occasion,— 
we mean that of the concert to be given for the 
family of Mr. Kearns on Wednesday fortnight. All 
who have been in the habit of profiting by such 
liberality in aid of their favourite charities should 
remember that they are his debtor, and discharge 
the obligation to the widow and the orphans. 

Since we mentioned a concert held in a railway 
station-house, we have learnt from a contemporary 
of meetings in a yet more remarkable locality. 
These are the symposia of ‘The City Amateur Glee 
Club ;’ which are held, we are told, “in a neatly 
fitted up concert-room, formed of one of the arches 
supporting the Blackwall Railway as it passes over 
Crutched Friars,’—a place of pleasure very nearly 
as whimsical as the garret of Thomas Britton, the 
small-coal man, to which the Leinsters and the Fal- 
mouths of the last century disdained not to climb in 
quest of their classical chamber music. 

We have to record a musical calamity or two. 
The first is the recent destruction by fire of the 
Opera House at Pesth; the same theatre, if we mis- 


| take not, for which *The Ruins of Athens’ was written 


by Kotzebue and Beethoven.—A like disaster, we 
observe, has befallen the Italian Opera House at 
Constantinople.—The recent signal failure at Trieste 
of Miss Edwards must also be recorded, in justifica- 
tion of our past criticisms. , 
Private letters from Florence speak in high raise 
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of the success there of Miss Lucombe. Her voice, 
it is said, has been authenticated as one of the most 
brilliant and promising in Italy by the dictum of the 
amateur composer Prince Joseph Poniatowski. Be- 
fore she left England, this young lady had energy 
and intention ; which, indeed, as many returned tra- 
vellers show, can hardly be taught by foreign study. 
They may be refined, however: and for Art’s sake, 
and for the credit of England, we trust that in the 
present instance refinement may keep pace with de- 
velopement. We heard too, not many days since, 
of great success recently won at Rome by a 
young French lady, Mdlle. La Grange,—eclipsing 
that of a rival donna, Madame Montenegro: in 
return for which, Gossip Rumour adds, the angry 
Spanish lady treated the public and her manager to a 
caprice or two worthy of the old days of La Gabrielli. 
—The foreign papers continue to speak in high praise 
of Miss Hayes, who has carried hersuccess from Milan 
to Venice. They mention, further, ‘* that one more 
great singer from the family of the Garcias” has 
appeared at Paris, in the person of Signora de Mendi: 
and that Signor Morelli, the Bide-the-Bent of the | 
first English and Parisian cast of ‘ Lucia,’ has gained | 
a great success for Verdi's ‘ Attila’ in Madrid.— | 
Here, without meaning it, have we mentioned the | 
names of three English, one French, and two Spanish 
ladies as aspiring to prominent places in the great | 
musical theatres of Italy. How strangely would | 
such a state of affairs puzzle the Grays, Walpoles, | 
and Middlesexes of the year 1747 could they revisit 
the world of opera singers ! 

We observe that the Thédtre Historique of M. | 
Alexandre Dumas has opened at Paris with a drama | 
in five acts and fifteen ¢ab/eaux on* La Reine Margot.’ 
The performance lasted six hours! Are the French | 
about to imitate our “ English fashions” in other 
sports than those of the Jockey Club and the Bois | 
de Boulogne ?—The translation of Michael Beer’s 

Struensee’ is also in preparation, to be given with 
the new music by Meyerbeer.—M. Vizentini, the 
new manager of the Odéon, is said to be preparing 
a translation of the Alcestis of Euripides, with cho- 
ruses by M. Elwart.—The Third Concert of the 
Paris Conservatoire seems to have yielded nothing 
for remark save the violoncello playing of M. 
Théodore Pixis. 

Madame Viardot Garcia is described as having 
won new triumphs (and a serenade) at Berlin by her 
admirable acting and singing in German of the part 
of Rachel in ‘La Juive.—Herr Truhn has been 
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enough, seems to assume that no one has a right to 
know anything about Beethoven but himself—pub- 
lished an angry attack in one of the artistic journals 
of Germany. Dr. Mendelssohn—whose caution, as 
the Atheneum remarked in noticing his edition of 
‘Israel’ [No. 982] is equal to his clear-sightedness— 
addressed MM. Breitkopf and Hirtel, the publish- 
ers of the original edition, begging them to search in 
their archives whether any proofs, or letters with 
regard to proofs, of this composition had been pre- 
served. This was done—and with a result hardly to 
be hoped for. Precise directions were found, in a 
letter from Beethoven, for the correction of this slip 
of the pen by the omission of these very two bars. 
—So that a crudity with some—with others a re- 
condite beauty—perishes for ever! Who can help 
earnestly wishing that the close examination of Beet- 
hoven’s original scores, proofs and correspondence 
might not stop here? His singularities are not mat- 
ters for any one to intermeddle with or correct ac- 
cording to his caprice,—but they call for minute 


| and respectful examination: and every year, it will 


be remembered, makes the task more difficult.” 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences. —Feb. 15.—M. Pélouze 
read a paper on nitrates: and M. Laurent one on the 
action of alkalies upon polarized light and the animal 
economy.—M. Serres communicated to the Academy 
the details of several experiments with etheron rabbits. 

The Grenville Library.—The concluding por- 
tion of the library of the Right Hon. T. Grenville, 
has been deposited, according to his bequest, in 
the British Museum. The time occupied in the 
removal was five days,—the number of books being 
20,300 volumes. In value, on account of their ex- 
cellent condition, magnificent binding, and extreme 
rarity, they are estimated at 100,000/. To give only 
a slight idea of the value of this acquisition to the 
British Museum, for which a special room has been 
provided, a notice of one of the books will suffice. 
The first is the Biblia Sacra Latina, upon vellum, 
the first edition of the Holy Scriptures, and the first 
book printed with moveable metal types by the in- 
ventors of printing. This book was printed at Mentz, 
by Guttenburg and Faust, between the years 1450-5, 
and is executed in double columns, in imitation of 
the choir books of the period. The cost of getting 
up this work was sogreat that Schoeffer, the son-in-law 
of Faust, states in ‘Trithemus’s Chronicles’ that 4,000 
florins were expended before twelve sheets were 





there producing a cantata with choruses, solos, &c., 


on Goethe’s ballad of ‘The God and the Bayadere.’ 


—The repetition of essays at composition in this 


finished. The Bible is known as the Mazarine 
Bible, on account of a copy having been discovered 
in the library of Cardinal Mazarin. It is so scarce 


form is now too constant to be overlooked, as one of | that but four copies upon vellum and fourteen upon 


the most interesting signs of the musical times.— 
Meanwhile, news of the comet-pianist —who but 
Liszt >—“ has turned up” from Bucharest ; where he 
has been playing with his usual success, on his way 
to Odessa and St. Petersburgh. 

The following note from a correspondent calls for 
no introduction :— 

“A passage in your first notice of the Beethoven 
Album, with regard to the great Composer’s second 


| paper exist, nearly all of which are in public libraries. 


| 


With regard to the value of the book, it may be 
stated that one upon paper fetched, at the sale 
of the library of the Duke of Sussex, 190/.—Globe. 

Inhalation of Gases in Surgery.—The following 
letter has been addressed by Dr. Wells—the first 
discoverer of the scientific application of intoxication 
as the means of rendering the body insensible to 
pain—to Galignani:—“ As you have recently pub- 





thoughts, would not have been the worse for an illus- 
tration—an anecdote. Let me offer them. No} 
reader of the ‘ Notizen’ of Ries and Wegeler will 
forget what the former there narrated :—how one 
bar, wondrously enhancing the effect of the com- 
mencement of an adagio,was added to the Grand 
Sonata, Op. 106, while that work was passing through 
the press. A recent discovery, made on the occa- 
sion of the great Aix Festival, is, on the other 
hand, a warrant for a fancy I have often indulged, 
—that Beethoven may be sometimes credited with 
peculiarities of which he never dreamed. No one 
can have overlooked the curious redundancy of 
two bars in the Da Capo to the minuetto of the c 
minor Symphony: the phrase twice repeated— 
passing, with such admirers as will find a reason for 
every vagary of omission or commission, for a happy 
touch purposely thrown in to perplex and heighten 
the suspense of that most striking climax. It proves, 
now, to have been merely a misprint. The MS. 
score of this immortal work by good chance fell into 
the hands of Dr. Mendelssohn- Bartholdy ;—and he, 
seeing intimations of erasure, caused the movement 
to be performed at the Aix Festival without the 
two bars. Upon this, Dr. Schindler, —who, strangely 





lished an extract from the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, which recognizes me as the discoverer of the 
“happy effects produced by the inhalation of exhilarating 
gas or vapour forthe performance of surgical operations, 
I will now offer some suggestion in reference to this 
subject. Reasoning from analogy, I was led to believe 
that surgical operations might be performed without 
pain by the fact that an individual when much excited 
from ordinary causes may receive severe wounds 
without manifesting the least pain:—as, for instance, 
the man who is engaged in combat may have a limb 
severed from his body, after which he testifies that it 
was attended with no pain at the time; and so the 
man who is intoxicated with spirituous liquor may be 
treated severely without his manifesting pain, and his 
frame seems in this state to be more tenacious of life 
than under ordinary circumstances. By these facts I 
was led to inquire if the same result would not follow 
by the inhalation of some exhilarating gas, the effects 
of which would pass off immediately, leaving thesystem 
none the worse for its use. I accordingly procured 
some nitrous oxide gas, resolving to make the first 
experiment on myself by having a tooth extracted ; 
which was done without any painful sensations. I 
then performed the same operation for twelve or fifteen 





others, with the like results. This was in Novem. 


1844. Being a resident of Hartford Con (US\t 
proceeded to Boston the following month ( Deven. 
in order to present my discovery to the medical faculty 
—first making it known to Drs. Warren, Haywai 
Jackson, and Morton; the two last of whom subse 
quently published the same, without mention of 
conference. Since this discovery was first mais | 
have administered nitrous oxide gas and the vane 
of ether to about fifty patients :—my operations hay; 
been limited to this small number in Consequence of 
a protracted illness which immediately ensued on 
return home from Boston in January, 1845. Much 
depends on the state of mind of the patient dur; 
the inhalation of gas or vapour. If the individyy) 
takes it with a determination to submit to a surgical 
operation, he has no disposition to exert the musculgy 
system; whereas, under other circumstances, it seems 
impossible to restrain him from over exertion} 
becomes perfectly uncontrollable. It is well toinstryet 
all patients of this fact before the inhalation takes 
place. The temperament and physical condition of 
the patient should be well marked beforeadminister; 
the vapour of ether. Persons whose lungs are much 
affected should not be permitted to inhale this vapour 
—as serious injuries have resulted from it in such case, 
Nitrous oxide gas or protoxide of nitrogen is much lew 
liable to do injury, and is more agreeable to inhale 
producing at the same time equal insensibility to all 
painful sensations. It may be taken without the leag 
inconvenience by those who become choked almost t 
strangulation with ether. In fact, I have never seen 
or heard of a single instance where this gas has proved 
in the least detrimental. This discovery does not 
consist in the use of any one specified gas or vapour: 
for anything which causes a certain degree of nervous 
excitement is all that is requisite to produce inseng- 
bility to pain. Consequently, the only question to be 
settled is, which exhilarating agent is least likely to 
injurethesystem? The less atmospheric air admitted 
into the lungs with any gas or vapour the better—the 
more satisfactory will be the result of the operation, 
Those who have been accustomed to use much 
intoxicating beverage cannot be easily affected in this 
manner. With cases of dislocated joints, the exhi- 
larating gas operates like a charm. All the muscle 
become relaxed; and but a very little effort will serve 
to replace the limb in its socket: and while the 
aspiration is being performed the muscles do nt 
contract as when in the natural state, but are as easily 
managed as those of a corpse.” 

Curious Discovery.—An interesting discovery was 
lately made in the district of Bee Hellouin. In 
levelling the area of the old church of the Abbey of 
the Benedictines of Bee Hellouin, Captain Germain, 
who directs the works, discovered a leaden coffin, 
containing bones and fragments of silver lace, and on 
which was engraved the following inscription:— 

Ossa Mustrissime D.D. Mathildis, 

Imperatricis infra majore altare reporta, 
2 Mart. 1684, in eodem loco collocata 
Eodem mense et anno. 
Mathilda was the daughter of Henry I., King of 
England and Duke of Normandy, widow of Henry 
V., called the younger, Emperor of Germany, and 
mother of Henry II. also King of England and 
Duke of Normandy. She was the granddaughter of 
Mathilda, wife of William the Conquerer. She died 
at Rouen in 1167, and was buried in the church of 
the Priory of Notre Dame-du-Pré, now Bonne-Now 
velle. The following epitaph was placed on het 
tomb:— 

Ortu magna, viro major, sed maxima partu, 

Hic jacet Henrici filia, sponsa, parens. 
According to the records of the Abbey of Bec He! 
louin, the remains of Mathilda had been transfe 
from the Priory of Bonne-Nouvelle to the Abbey of 
Bec, and deposited in the sanctuary opposite the 
altar. In the year 1681, when the monks of the 
Bec erected the magnificent altar which, since 1793, 
decorates the sanctuary of the church of St. Croix 
de Bernay; the ground was excavated for the purpo# 
of laying the foundation of that altar, and the re 
mains of the Empress Mathilda were found inclosed 
in an ox hide. They were then placed in the leaden 
coffin lately discovered, and which was buried nei 
the great altar.—Moniteur. 

—_—_—_ 
To CorRESPONDENTS—J. E. H.—! + —Stumping Chalk 
Cc. F.—C, J. C.—R. A.—received. 
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HE CONFESSIONS “OF AN ETONIAN. 


“ ing aS Ene Mast degree.”"—Critic, 
oe and etre Otley, Conduit-street. 
NILE WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TALES 
oF ee GREAT AND oe &e. 

w ready, feap. cloth, pi 

HE WOODEN WALLS of OLD 1 zn GLAND 
T x uv ES of CELEBRATED ADMIRAL 
* “Ry Miss MARGARET FRASER TY YTLER. 
seed J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Just published, with Plates, 8vo. 7s. 
py and SOUL; or, Life, Mind, and Matter, 
idered as to their peateg N ature. and, combines Con 
with a view to render the Physio’ 
a Living Things i Aa the general Reader. s 





yew JUVED 





tion 1 iT u 
fveand Mind more easy Tae i RED 
Member of the , nm al College of a, London, &e. 


London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


. 
PREATISE on DIET 

Foerth Edition, mach —~ ed and re-written, cniasing 
re Recent Views, Facts ax paocwerses of Chemistry an 

i By WILLIAM MENRY ROBERTSON, M.D Physi- 
the Buxton Bath Charity. In five Quarterly Parts, at 


pam. Part I. on the Ist of MARCH. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


and REGIMEN. 


Now ready, Part 2, price One Shilling, of the 
\REATEST PLAGUE of LIFE;” or, the 
Adventures of a Lady in Search of a Good ‘Servan By 


One Who has been “ Nearly Worried to Death.” With Tilustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 


D. Bogue, Fleet-street ; J. Menzies, 
Ferguson, Dublin. 2 
EUROPEAN LIBRARY—NEW YoLu ME. 

Now ready, price 3s. 6¢. with Portrait of Cervant 
*) pst ORY of SPANISH LITERA' T ‘URE. 
By FREDERICK BOUTERWEK. Translated by Miss 
ROSS. With additional Notes, and an ample Index. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 
T ISTORY of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
By J. MICHELET, author of ‘ Life of Luther, * Priests, 
Women and Families,’ &c. With a fine Portrait of the Author. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers; of whom may 


be had, 
Written by Himself. Collected 


Edinburgh ; Cumming & 





Life of Luther. 
and arranged by J. Michelet. 3s. 6d. 


Guizot’s History of the English Revolution. 
3s. 6d. 


Guizot’s History of Civilization. 
each. 


3 vols, 3s. 6d. 





MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE. 
"HE CASTLE OF EHRENSTEIN ; its Lords, 


_ Spiritual and Temporal ; its Inhabitants, Earthly and Un- 
bly, is“ another, though altogether different, Castle of Utranto,’ 
4 Literai wowed and the Critic pronounces it to be “the 
ro romance which the author has produced for a long time.” 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 volume, post 8vo. 

HE FARMERS’ FRIEND. A Periodical 
1 Record of Recent Discoveries, Improvements, and Practical 
Suggestions im Agriculture. 

London: 





ith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 





This day is published, in feap. ito. price 12s, 
AILY DEVOTION ; or, ew ers framed on 
the paoseenave C hente Ts of the New i eg 
By the Re NIEL MOOR 

Perpetual C Hoon of Camden Distri tCmibcrwell 
“The utility of this volume is on a par with its beauty, and both 
We are constantly applied to to recommend 
pa prayer. To such appli- 
in experience the difficulty of returning 
lr. Moore's * Daily Devotion’ is the most 
i. of Y: sort that we ever met with, and is perfectly 
siapted to accomplish the full design of its reverend author.”— 


Ciurch and State Gazette, 
London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 





Now ready, 2nd edition, price 5s. 
[ue GOOD SHEPHERD and the CHOSEN 
FLOCK ; an Exposition of the 23rd Psalm. 
the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. 
Paul's, London, and V icar of St. Pancras, M iddlesex. 

Also, by the same author, just published, price 5s. 

The Golden Psalm, being an Exposition, Prac- 

tal, Experimental and Prophetical, of Psalm XVI. 

___ london: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 


. be ne BY oe REV. ALFRED WILLIAMS, 
sday will be published, feap. 8vo. price 7s. 
WRISTIAN EXAMPLES, in Sermons (about 
six minutes long) founded on the Leading Events in the 
Lives of Apostles and Saints. 
ruing and Evening Devotion. 
By the Rev. Sauder WILLIAMS, M.A. 
Alternate Morning Preacher at Berkeley and Quebec Chapels, and 
urer at St. Pancras Churc! 
the same Author, 


By 
Home Sermons, Second Edition. Price 6s. 
London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 


Just published, Volume IT. price 4 4s. cloth, 
QELECT WRITINGS OF ROBERT 
These writi ill be i Pra myn post 1 bel 
writings w: issued in seven 8vo. volumes, embel- 
listed with Vignette Engravings, and neatly bound incloth A 
a will appear every two months, commencing with January 


ma L& IL Essays Familiar and Memeerous, 
» ILL Essays Moral and Econom 
» Ty. = = Ae ye Subjects, Sentimental 
and Historic Sketch 
“ v. istory ra the Rebellion of 1745-6. 
» VL Tose of Edi 
» VIL Popular Rhymes of Scotland, &c. 
Eiinburgh: W. & R. Chambers, London: W. S. Orr & Co. 2, 
awn and 147, Strand. 





Designed for the use of Families at ; 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS, 
ow ready, with Illustrations, price 12s. 


RAV ELS} in PERU during the Y EARS 1838-42, 

on the Coast, in the Sierra, across the Cordilleras and the 

Andes, into the Primeval Forests. By Dr. J. J. VUN TSCHUDI, 
Translated by THOMASINA ROSS. 

“ These travels are omene the most interesting that have lately 
appeared. The book is full of personal adventure. The regions 
traversed, besides being in great part little known, abound in re- 
markable characteristics: and the author has brought us back 
both the latest and, upon the whole, perhaps the most compre- 
hensive account we have yet had of the vast tract of country, which 
still, after various curtailments, retains the name of Peru. 


Daily News. 
__»D. Bogue, 86, Fleet- street, 
J. D. HARDING’S WORKS ON ART. 
Now ready, price 42s. bound in cloth, 


JRLEME SNTARY ART; or, the Use of the Chalk 
4 and Black Lead Pencil advocated and explained. By J. D. 
HARDING. New Edition (the Third). 

*x* In this edition the text has been thoroughly re-written and 
illustrated with cuts, and an entirely new set of Plates have 
been added. The extensive improvements in every department, 
indeed, render it not merely a new edition, but a new work. 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street; of whom may be had, 
Harding’s Drawing-Book for 1847: a New Series 
of Studies, 6 Nos. at 1s. 6d. each ; or, bound in cloth, 10s, 6d, 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


Now sendy, with a Portrait of Le Verrier, the discoverer of the 
ew Planet, beautifully engraved, price 5s. cloth, 


TE AR BOOK of FACTS for 1847; containing 
the Spirit of the Scientific Journals, and the New rey 
ments and Discoveries in the Arts and Manufactures of the Pas 
ear, Edited by JOHN TIMBsS. 
“One of those laborious productions of ; patient industry. for 
which all classes of readers are bound to be gratefu 
Sfonthly Chronicle, 
*y* The a volumes are still on sale. 
D. Bogue, Fleetstreet. 


On the 27th of February, the following Periodical Works, for 
March 1847, will be published by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


- 
HE NATIONAL CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Part IL, price 1s. 

‘Tae NationaL CycLor£pia’ will consist of Twetve Voiv MES, 
demy octavo, of more than Five Hundred Pages each, the whole 
quantity somewhat exceeding what was proposed in as the 
limits of * The Penny Cyclopedia,’ and at a still lower comparative 
price. Each Volume will consist of Four Parts, published Monthly 
at One Shilling each, the entire number of Parts being Forty-ei ht, 

and the total cost about one-fourth of ‘The Penny Cyclopedia. 
It will also be published in Weekly Numbers at Threepence, form- 

ing 192 Numbers. A Volume will be Cy every Four Months, 
strongly bound, for Five Shillings. The time occupied in the pub- 
lication will be four years. 

*x* Number V., price 3d., will be published on Saturday, March 
6th, and ‘continued Weekly. 


KNIGHT'S FARMER'S LIBRARY AND CYCLOPE- 
DIA OF RURAL AFFAIRS. Part L., price 2s. 6d. 

‘The Farmer's Library and Cyclopedia Of Rural Affairs’ will be 
issued in Monthly Parts, at Half-a-Crown each. The entire work, 
which will be completed in wenty Sear Parts, will fem Two large 
Volumes, illustrated with many cuts, and wit! 
Ssene ieee Coloured Engravings. “Both the We codemts and the 

coloured Engravings will be from the Drawings of Mr. Harv ™, 





printed ip 12mo. and bound in cloth, 6th edit., price 6s, 
MARKS PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


6th edition, price 
TIARKS’ EXERCISES for “WRITIN G GER- 
» adapted to the Rules of his Grammar. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
TI p 
a. ye S) KEY to the EXERCISES for 


editio’ i 
TARKS" PROGRESSIVE GERMAN 
co Bay r are Y cal may en Easy Letters, Short 


Idiomatical 
urases and Proverbs, fort the Use of Schools. —_ 


m AR . a on, price 3s, 

ee INT TRODI U CTORY GRAMMAR 
t 7 ean Language, with an Introductory Reader and Intro- 
gore inerenal le books during th f 
ed 4y the most ficient test of thet merit and pe ro 
sin Px Nutt; Simpkin J & Co.; 3 Whittaker & Co.; A. Black; 
isha ga B 


Co. ; 
: B Smith ; it Seton. Bes, ah rah. Stuart & Co. 
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ose as an Animal Draughtsman, is universally 
knowledged. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE—1816-1846. By CHARLES KNIGHT.  Illus- 
trated with Maps and Portraits. No. IV. ae ice ls. To be com- 
pleted in Thirty Monthly Numbe: yh of whic aL and II. already 
published are double Numbers, and IIL. is single. 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PICTORIAL 
BIBLE, edited by John Kitto, D.D. F.S. a Tat. my Half, 
price 2s., with an Engraving on Steel of ‘ The Fi 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF KNIGHTS PIC- 
TORIAL SHAKSPERE, Part VL, containing History of Opi- 
nion, Poems, &c., price 4s. 


THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part VILL., with Four Portraits on 
Steel, price 4s. 


. PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. Part XXVL., 
price 1s, 


MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Re-issue, Part XXVIII. gueines 
Plans of Geneva, Madrid, Moscow, Napl les, Oporto, ‘Parm 
Stockholm. Price 3s. 6d. plain, and 5s. colou Any of the 
re Maps may be had separately, price 6d. plain, and 9d, 


22, Ludgate-street, February 27, 1847, 
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CHEAP — OF HAYWARD’S FAUST, 
h edition, price 2s, 6d. : 
‘OETHE’ $ FA UST: a Dramatic 
x Translated jute English Verse, with Notes, &c. 
By HAYW ARD, Esq. 
Edward. Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


same S CONSULATE AND pct 


ady, medium 8vo. price 2s. 6d. s 

AB’ z v Til. of the HISTORY of “the CON- 
ATE and EMPIRE of NAPOLEON, mx! MONS. 
THIERS, 1" Chief Minister of France. ral from the 
Paris edition. This work forms a portion of * W hiteaker’ 8 Popular 
Library ;” a Catalogue of which can be had, gratis, of any k- 

seller, in town or country. 
Whittaker & Co., 

PRESTON’S oe BY OLIVER. 
Just published, 12mo. price 9s. cloth, the 16th edition of 

LLUSTRA TIONS’ ot MASONRY. By the late 
WILLIAM PRESTON, Esq. With Additions, ‘and copious 


Notes, by GEORGE OLIV Ek, Vicar of Clee, P.G.C, for the County 
of Lincoln, &e. 


Poem, 





Ave Maria-lane. 





Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





- Just published, price 6d. feap. 8vo. sew 
HE PRODUCTS of the VEG TABLE 
KINGDOM versus THE FLESH OF ANIMALS as FOOD. 
Part I. Being an aj plication of the Facts of Chemistry and Do- 
mestic Economy to the popular opinions in favour of Flesh Diet. 
ondon : ittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


Now ready, with two Illustrations by Leech, price One Shilling, 
Part VIL. of 





THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 


) HRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 
’ IN SEARCH OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A 
WIFE, ‘Ar HOME » 4 ABROAD. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
Richard song New Burlington-street. 


Just published, in post 8yo. price ne 12 . re 
MAS TELL’S GEOLOGY OF T HE ISLE 
OF WIGHT ; comprising Excursions round the Island, 
and along the adjacent Coast of Hampshire and Dorsetshire. Il 
~—— | with above 100 fine Wood-cuts, and a Geological Map, 
colow 








Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
March ist, price 3s. 
E 


O-THEOLOG Y. 
Fs ts a m.., HENRY MOSELEY, M.A. F.R.S., one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, and lately "Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London. 
Arthur Varnham, 61, Strand. 





This day is published, 150 pages demy Svo. price 2s. 6d. . 
ROCEEDINGS of the LINCOLN LU N ATIC 
ASYLUM; and Communications with Her Majesty 8 Ne 
missioners in Lunacy: with an Appendix, containing Extracts 
from the various Reports, illustrating the Medical and General 
Economy of the Establishment ; and a Plan of the Building and 
Premises. 
London: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. Lineoln: W. & B. 
Brooke, High-street. 
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4... 4 pee = BRARY. 
MARCH, (VOL 16). 
ANZIS HISTORY of PAINTING, arevised 

4 translation by Thomas Roscoe, complete in 3 vols. Vol. I. 
With fine Portrait of Raphael. Price 3s, 6d. 

York-street, Covent | Garden. 
THE NEGRO SONGS—GENUINE EDITION. 
h ARY BLANE, Lucy Neal, Lucy Long, 
Boatman dance, Buffalo Gals, Old Dan Tucker, Ober 
Mountain, Dandy Jim, Old Joe, Old Tara River, and Ole Bull, 
_ all, as sung by the Ly oy Sit with words + mone 
. No. 77. rice for 
the whole eleven songs, with ‘the Ethiopian and Mary Blane 
andisilion, te .. prepaid 36 stamps. All these songs were 

Polkas in No. 76, with the Roya ritish Army an maps, 
Quadrilles, and Cupid's Six Mazurkas, for2s. prepared 36 stam 
Orders should be immediate, as the demand is great. * Pianis' 
Office, first floor, 67, Paternoster-row, one door ion Cheapside. _ 
a, Catalogues of the ‘ Pianista’ gratis. 

W. S. ORR AND CO.’8 PERIODICALS FOR MARCH. 
HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, with 
Portrait and Plates. Division I. 4s. 
The Gallery of Nature. Plates, Part I. 2s. 
Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical. 
Plates, Part I. 2s, i a 
Carpenter's Fepuler Cyclopedia of Natural 
Science—Zoology. 7 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. Part 38, 7d. 
Chambers’s Miscellany. Part 30, 6d. 
Dublin University Magazine. No. 171, 2s. 6d. 
Paxton’s Magazine of Botany. No. 157-8, 5s. 
Con umbers’s (Robert) Select Writings. Vol. 
cloth. 
2, ‘Arnen-corner, Paternoster-row, Feb. | 26, 1847. 
ELEGANT LADY'S PRESENTS, 
{ Beautifully ill d with col d pistes, in watered silk 
a richly Fit 
Dedicated, by permission, to Hl ler Koy Highness the Duchess ° 
HE LANGU AGE. OF FLOWERS. 
We Tenth Edition, revised, by the Editor of ‘The Forget-Me- 
Jot’ 

The public should be aware that this is the original ‘ Language 
of Flowers,’ the popaleeey of which has given rise to so many 
imitations. the delivery of the genuine work, orders 
should be given for The Language of Flowers, d , by per- 
mission, to the Duchess of Kent,” which guarantee, for the unex- 
ceptionable nature of its contents, can be affixed to no other. 

Also uniformly with the above, a 
The Book of Flowers. By Mrs. Hale. Contain- 


ing Poetical Lllustrations of ‘ = we of Flowers.” 


The Language of Birds, comprising Poetic and 
Prose Illustrations of the most favourite oon "5 uniformly 
with the above, with coloured Plates. By Mrs. 5: 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Aerstmermne 
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PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ann WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREET. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCIIOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECIIANICS. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the El ts of each Sci 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 





I. 
Firtx Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 


principles. 
By Grorct Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 


Il. 
New Epitiox, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
Various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Greorce Darcey, A.B, 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 


Ill. 
Tarp Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Georce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. 
IV. 
Sgconp Epitioy, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 


With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Greorct Dantey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
‘**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 


and Algebra."—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By George Dartey, AB. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


**There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent ofits intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
Mr. Darley.”"—Sun, April 5, 1830 
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JURAL CHEMISTRY: 


Seconp Epitiox, Revisep anp ExsLanrcep. 


AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY oF THE 
RELATION TO AGricuLtuRE. By EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S. F.L.S, F.G.S., Hon. Memb. Roy. Agr. Soc. Eng. 
to the Horticultural Society of London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. I. Company's Military Seminary 


Science 
ANCE IN 
+» Prof. of Ch, m 
at Addiscombe, ¢. tk 


Preface to the Second Edition.—In preparing a Second Edition of this little book, the opportunity has been taken of correct; 
errors which the First Edition contained. The whole has been carefully revised, and such additions have throughout jattecting sere 


advanced state of knowledge rendered necessary. ; a 
the latest and most complete Analyses of almest all those plants which are cultivated as crops, 


employed as manure.—April 20, 1846, 
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THE ATHENAUM 245 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


STORY OF LILLY DAWSON. 


By Mrs. CROWE, 
AUTHORESS of ‘SUSAN HOPLEY,’ &c. 


TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 
By Mrs. GORE, 


«« Temptation and Atonement’ will be generally acknowledged to be among the most touching as well as picturesque 
tives that have ever proceeded from Mrs. Gore’s practised pen. It is likely to make a powerful impression on all 
of readers.” —Sun. 


Henry Coisury, Publisher, 














NEW WORKS BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 
RAY’S ELEGY, illustrated by the Etching 
: Club, will be published in a few weeks. f 
Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, which have 
been some ~~ in progress, in the course of the year. 
, Hyde Park-gate South, Kensington-gore. 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Raitlwap Chronicle 


+E oare ary 20, contains Artic’ 

EVENTS. OF THE Mt K.—DEFEAT OF LORD GEORGE: 
BENTINCK’S MEASURE — PENALTIES AND EXAC- 
TIONS OF THE STRUTT BILL. 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS. — Manchester, Sheffield and Lin- 
colnshire—South-Eastern—Great Western--Lynn and Ely—Ely 
and Huntingdon—Lynn and Dereham—Royston and Hitchin— 
London, Brighton and South Coast—Brighton and Chichester— 
Birmingham, Lichfield and Manchester—Boston, Stamford and 
Birmingham—North Union—-Gloucester and Forest of Dean— 
Exeter and Crediton— Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow and Dublin 
—Cork and Bandon— Birmingham, Wolverhampton and Stour 
Valley—Taff Vale. Projected Lines—Town Meetings. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. — Bill for Kegulating the Proceedings of 
Railway Commissioners, &c.— Parliamentary Arconqemente con- 
nected with Mr. Strutt’s Bill—Groups formed by the Committee 
of Classification—Great Western Directors’ Report and Statement 
of Accounts—London, Brighton and South Coast ditto—No 
British Directors’ Report— Chester and Holyhead Engineer’ ‘sand 

r. Fairburn’s Reports. 


3 vols, 


15, Great Marlborough-street. 





‘yw ready, in ONE VOLU ME (comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary volumes), illustrated with 1,500 Engravings 
v ” of Arms, &c., 38s. bound, 


BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
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FOR 1847; 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


Corrected throughout to the Present Time from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c., and 


CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS, 


“The most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.”"—Swn. 


4 THIRD EDITION of HOCHE- 


GA; or, ENGLAND in the NEW WORLD. 


ALSO, NOW READY :— 


Edited 


ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., Author of *‘ The Crescent | TERS. 


pi the Cross.’ 2 vols. 21s. bound. 
“We recommend ‘ Hochelaga’ most heartily, in case any 
qur readers may as yet be unacquainted with it.” 


Henry Couburn, Publisher, 


to prevent disappointment. 
Quarterly Review. 





GIBBON’S ROMAN 


The CONCLUDING 
(VI. and VIL) of THE D'ARBLAY DIARY AND LET- 


VOLUMES 


N.B.—Purchasers of the first five volumes are recom- 
mended immediately to order the completion of their sets, 


18, Great Marlborough-street. 





MILMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON. 
Second EDITION, REVISED, with 13 Maps, 6 vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. 


Edited, with Notes, by Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 


EMPIRE. 


This Edition contains the Author’s unmutilated Text and Notes, carefully revised, with Notes by he Editor to — 


errors of Gibbon, and especially to put the unwary reader on his guard against his 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Chris- 





THE POLYCHROMATIC ORNAMENT OF 


ITALY: 


ASERIES OF EXAMPLES OF THE INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FRESCOES OF THE SIXTEENTII 


CENTURY. 
Drawn from the Originals, and on Stone, 


By EDWARD ADAMS, Architect, 
And Printed in Colours by OWEN JONES. (Now ready.) 


One Volume royal 4to. half-bound, with an Ornamented Enamel Wrapper, price 30s. 


G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street. 





NEW AND REVISED LIBRARY 


EDITION OF CHALMERS’S SHAKSPEARE. 


Now ready, handsomely printed, in 8 vols. 8vo. (with Portrait,) price 32. 4s. in cloth, 


WILLIAM 


THE PLAYS 


SHAKSPEARE, 


Printed from the Text of the corrected copies left by STEEVENS and MALONE ; 
With a Selection of EXPLANATORY and HISTORICAL NOTES, from the most eminent Commentators; 


Pb: Text of this new Edition (1847) having been carefully examined and revised, the Proprietors offer it to the public as 


a HISTORY of the STAGE; and a LIFE of SUAKSPEARE. 


By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A, 


@ more accurate version than any other of recent date. 


Longman & Co.; Rivingtons; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard & Son ; Hamilton & Co. ; 


& Co. ; 


. G. Bohn ; L. Booth ; T. Bumpus ; 
: Routledge Parry, Blenkarne & Co. ; W. & H. White; J. Cornish; J. Green; G. W illis ; 


R. Mackie ; 


Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, 


Allen & Co.; Smith, Elder & Co.3 E. Hodgson; J. Dowding; J. Hearne ; J, Bain ; Capes & Son; IL, 
M. Coomes; E. Rainford ; Bickers & Co. ; 3; J. F. Setchel; 


and Waller & Son: also, 


tons, Cambridge ; Wilsons, York; Robinsons, Liverpool; Black, and Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh, 


Of whom may be had, 


A Complete Edition of the Puays, in One Volume, price only 12s, 





PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—Proceedings before the 
iners. 


Exam 


Progress of Works — Accidents — Law Intelligence — Meetin 
Tenders for Loans — Contracts — Dividends — Calls — Deposits 
r 


returned — Transfer Books C 


Letter—Gossip of the Week. 


losed — Correspondents — 
Table—Share Lists — Foreigu ditto — 


Money Market — Paris 


Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender, 


AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 


LONDON to 


BRIGHTON, 


containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price "sa. 


LONDON to 


RICHMOND, 


containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ; 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
LONDON to GOSPORT, 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls. 
LONDON to OXFORD, 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
Preparing, 


LONDON to DOVER. 


LUNDON to CAMBRIDGE, 


Published at the} Ranney CuronicLe Orrice, by J. Francis; 
y be had of all Booksellers. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE 


HE GARDENERS’ 


FARMS OR GARDENS. 
CHRONICLE, 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, February 20, contains Articles on 


Apicsterel Society of England 
Alpine plants 
pred gardener 
Annuals, culture of 
Apple, Margil (with Engraving) 
Barley bread 
Beans and Parsni 
ardy & Son, 
Bread, eee 
Bread, 1 
Baittinehee b xy Mr.J. Wighton 
Calendar, horticultural 
Calendar, agricultural 
Carrot-grub, by Mr.J.B. Whiting 
Cattle, to box-feed, by Mr. J. 5. 
Whittem, Coundon, near vo 


s, by Messrs. 
aldon, Essex 


ventry 
Cattle, weight of, by measure- 
ment 


Chenopodium quinoa 

Church-heating at Winchester 

Cottage- -garden cropping, by J.L. 
Snow, Swinton Park, Bedale 

Drains, “mode of examining (with 
Engraving), by Mr, J. Skinner 

Draining land for planting 

Fennel, sweet 

Florists’ Journal 

Food, our present stock of, com- 


pared with that of former | 


F cook ‘the late, by Mr. H. Bowers, 
Busbridge, Godalmin ing 

Fruit-tree pruning 

Gardens, to lay out 

Heaths, Cape, select 

Heating, Polmaise 

Heating Winchester Church 

Heating, to keep boilers from 
incrusting 

Heating rooms, economy in 

Horticultural Society 

Horticultural Society Garden | 
reading-room 

Incrustations, to dissolve, by 
Mr. Henry Plant, Leicester 

Insects affected by weather 

Irish Amelioration Society, by 
Mr. J. W. Rogers 

Land for planting. t to drain 

Landlord and te 

ndscape castening 


Lawns, shrubs for 
langold wurzel, to sow 

aoa fixed from urine 

Manure, nitrate of soda as 

Mousetrap 
Nectarine- Ap g to prune 

| Orchids, sale of 

| Parsnips and ae 

| Patagonian salt 

| Peach-trees, to prune 
eas, remarks on 

Plants, Alpine 

*»olmaise heating 

Potato culture 

Potato disease, by Mr. R. Errin; 

ton, Oulton Park, and Mr. I i. 

Gunning, Newnham Cottage, 
‘amb: 

Potato pamphlets 

Potato, substitutes for 

Potatoes, good sorts of 

Potatocs, a rival for Aphis vas- 
tator, by Mr. Arthur Henfrey 

Potatoes, to raise from seed, by 
peers. Hardy & Son, Maldon, 





Esse 

Potatoes, depth to De = au- 
tumn, by Mr. Perry, 
pesntowerth, 4.1 Yann 
aa 

Pruning fruit-trees (with En- 

gravings) 

uinoa, remarks 

tanunculus, b Tyso & Son 

ed spider, to kill 

~~ pow work on 
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Salt, native "Patagonian 
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rubs for = 
(Stamford hill Gardeners’ Asso- 


iatior 
‘Tenant rand pad lendlerd 


United ‘Gardeners’ Nursery So- 
Cg ules 

Urine, fixed manure from 

v ay planting 

Weather and‘ insects 

Weights of cattle by measure- 
mi 


The Gardeners’ Chronicleand Agricultural 


Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield poten, with returns from the 
Seed Markets, and ccompiate Ui Yewspaper, with a con= 


Hop, Hay and 


arden, 
Potato, 


densed account of all the transactions of the week, 


ORDER of a 


Newsvender. —OFFICE for Adver- 


tisements, 5, Upper : Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





THE ATHENZUM 


[Fen, 9 








On the 5th of March, in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. profusely illustrated, price One Guinea, 


A TREATISE ON THE 


ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENGLAND, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR CLASSICAL HISTORY, USES, CHARACTERS, DEVELOPMENT, STRUCTURE, 
NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIES, MODES OF COOKING AND PRESERVING, &c. 


By the Rev. CHARLES DAVID BADHAM, M.D. 
London: ReEvE, Brotuers, King William-street, Strand. 


THE MODERN ORATOR. 


THE SPEECHES, IN PARLIAMENT, OF THE 
RIGHT HON. CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


In Montaty Parts, 
Forming the Second Series of ‘ THE MODERN ORATOR.’ 


London: AyLott & JonEs, 8, Paternoster-row. 





‘Where may be obtained, in royal 8vo. the Finst Senrss, price 21s. cloth, comprising the following Authors, to be had 
separately :— 
BURKE'S (EDMUND) SPEECHES, 8s. 8d. wrapper; 10s. cloth. 
ERSKINE'’S (LORD) SPEECHES, 5s. wrapper; 6s. cloth. 
SHERIDAN’S (R. B.) SPEECHES, 3s. 4d. wrapper; 4s. 6d. cloth. 
CHATHAM’S (EARL OF) SPEECHES, 2s. wrapper ; 3s. cloth. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. price 8s, 


THE STAR OF ATTEGHEI, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By FRANCES BROWN. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


A NEW NOVEL FOR ONE SHILLING! 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF A NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


Each Volume will contain about 320 pages, feap. 8vo. neatly bound in a handsome cover, and will, with few exceptions, 
include an entire Novel, which will be sold for ONE SHILLING, 


Tug object of the Publishers is to produce Works of the highest character (in almost every instance valuable copy- 
tights), at the lowest price consistent with remunerating profit, relying on their merit to insure an extensive circulation. 


The First Work is an Original Novel, 
By WILLIAM CARLETON, Esq. 
ENTITLED 


THE BLACK PROPHET, 


A TALE OF IRISH FAMINE. 


a story of great power, which has just been completed in the Dublin University Magazine, and has never been published 
in mw _ a, It is almost universally admitted by the readers of that periodical to be the most successful of the 
author's efforts. 


THE SECOND VOLUME WILL BE 


MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN, 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 
A Work of most intense interest, which has just appeared in the feuilleton of Le Constitutionnel. 
This will be followed by Works by 
T. C. GRATTAN, 


COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘TWO OLD MEN'S 
ALES,’ 


MISS MITFORD, 
J. BANIM, 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


gy ge 
Cc. HALL, 
J. B. FRAZER, 
GEORGE SAND, 


Preparing for Publication, 
In one handsome vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d., in an entirely new and gorgeous style of binding, 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE BLACK PROPHET. 


By W. CARLETON, Esq. 
WITH SIX DESIGNS BY HARVEY. 


London: Simms & M‘Intyrg, 13, Paternoster-row; and 26, Donegal-street, Belfast, 
Liverpool: Gzoncs Pasir. Edinburgh: Jonx Mzyzizs. Dublin: Commixe & FERGUSON. 





SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTs, 


as) Vv Just published, 8vo. price 3s, 6d, 
N O. XII. “GENERAL PRINCIPLEs OF 
GRAMMAR.” 
Ww. Pickering, 177, Piceadilly, 
HOMERI 1L1A8, WITH ENGLISH NOTES—THIRD Ipp 
Now ready, in 1 large volume, 8vo. price 18s, F iti 7 
2 and improved,of the srd edition, rag 
I OMERI ILIAS; The ILIAD of HOM 
from a carefully corrected Text ; with copious EN , 
NOTES, illustrating the Grammatical Construction, the Mute 
and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities of the Her, ie Ane 
and preliminary Observations on points of classical j hy 
importance connected with Homer and his Writings, —_ 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M4. 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and formerly oue yf « 
Masters of Christ’s Hospital, af 
Rivingtons; Longman & Co.; Hamilt ; Whittay 
Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, ; Bb. Fellowes; oes wae 





DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARIRS, 
By the REV, ISAAC WILLIAMS, BD. 


FOR LENT. 

HE GOSPEL NARRATIVE of the HOL 
WEEK HARMONIZED: with Reflections, s, ¢¢, 
The Gospel Narrative of the Passion of Ow Li 
Harmonized : with Reflections. 3rd edition. &%, . 

FOR EASTER. 
The Gospel Narrative of the Resurrection of 0; 
Lord Harmonized: with Reflections. &, 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 
The Gospel Narrative of the Nativity of Our Lor 
Harmonized : with Reflections. 8», 6d. F "| 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUME, 
Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospels: i: 
tended as an Introduction to a Harmony and Commentary, - 
edition. 8% 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


PROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE » 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-pla 
London. Established in 1826. Subscribed Capltel Saat 
Directors, : 
Wm. Goodenough Hayter, Esq. | Robert Palk, Esq. 
MP. Jobn Louis Prevost, Esy 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Le Marchant Thomas, Es, 





Charles J ohnston, Esq. 
John Towgood Kemble, Esq. 
a G. Shaw Lefevre, F.K.S. 
Trustees—J ohm Deacon, Esq., John G. Shaw Lefevre, FRE 
and Charles Johnston, Esq. Toy FRG, 
This Society effects Assurances in a great variety of forms, 
on most advantageous terms, both on the bonus and non-te 
systems. 7 
Prospectuses with Tables of Rates, and all further particulan] 
may be obtained at the Office. M. SAWARD, Secretary, 


ORPORATION ofthe AMICABLE SOC] 
for a Perpetual Assurance Office. Incorporated by Charter 
Queen Anne, a.v. 1706, Serjeants’ Inn, and Fleet-street, Lond 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of} Charles Fiddey, Esq. 
Devon | John Hodgson, Esq. QC. 
Benjamin John Armstrong, Esq.| James Mountague, Esq. 
George Baillie, Esq. Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Ey, 
John Barker, | The Rev. John Hume Spry, DJ, 
Francis Boott, M.D. | Theophilus Thompson, Vb. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. me . 

Under the powers conferred on this Corporation by a special 4 
of Parliament, obtained in the session of 1845, the Society i 
adopted the following extensions of lan :— 

1, Bonus policies are granted, entitling the assured toa 
tennial division of the profits, either by way of addition to 
Cee. or diminution of the future premiums, or an equ! 

ent payment in money, at the — of the parties. } 

2. Policies for fixed or specified sums are granted at considers)| 
reduced rates of premium, the assure: 1 such policies not } 
coming members of the society, or par' ating in the profits. 

The Society continues to grant policies on its original ch 
plan, according to which, in lieu of periodical bonuses, the prt 
of each year are divided among the representatives of the memler 
who die in the year, in proportion tothe numbers of sha 
and without reference to the time the p« cd has been in force. 

There is no proprietary body; the whole of the profits arr 
turned to the assu T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


"(' HE WESTMINSTER AND_ GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


AT THE 
WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
27, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At a General Meeting of this Association on the 19th of Janutt] 
last, the second Division of Profits was declared by which ase 
sionary addition was made to all Policies entitled to ‘shan 
therein, amounting on the average to 50 per cent, on the Ir 
miums received. At the Division of Profits in January 1s#% 
Reversionary additions made to the Policies amounted on 0 
average to 45 per cent. on the Premiums receive: = 

The following table shows the additions made to certain exis 
Policies effected on Lives at various ages :— 
| 
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ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

[ i MPANY,—8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mail, London ; 97, 

COM Edinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, Col- 

Dublin. Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 

mpany added a bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on 

red to all policies of the participating class, from the 

n effected. Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the 

time tt \sion of profits in 1848 should make immediate application. 

oe the Insurance is for life, only one-half the Annual Pre- 
need be paid for the first five years. 2 

rmation will be afforded on application to the Resi- 

E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall 
hhere Prospectuses, &¢. may be had. 


Se 

RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
wered by special Act of Parliament, 5 and 6 Will. IV.c. 76. 
-” Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chatrman, 

Richard E. 4 esq. paper Ingleby, Eo. 

William Banbury, Esq. J. amen. Esq. Ald. M.P, 

Edward Bates. Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 

Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square, 
ay arn Coulson, Hon 3 Pooderek . rece, Old Jewry. 
ing Actuary—Professor Hall, o! 's College. 
ne Low Rates ¢ hg ay te cH aan 

Person! ring in this office have the benefit of the lowest rate 
of ae onic is compatible with the safety of the assured, 
and which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus; they have 
likewise the security of a large subscribed capital—an assurance 
fund of nearly a quarter of a million — and an annual income of 
upwards of 60,0004, arising from the issue of between 5,000 and 
uw policies. 





Annual Premium to Assure £100, 

For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term, 
| £017 3 £019 1 ain 10 
» 1 


1 0 

40 1 169 21410 
50 11 11910 4 011 
# 3 370 6 010 

Qnehalf of the “whole term” Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 

ithout notice. 

ti tlcies assigned as a security to others, will not be rendered 
wid in consequence of death by suicide, duelling, or by the hands 
ofjustice. In case of death by the above causes, where the Policies 
are not assigned, the gross amount of Premiums received will be 


irhed, 2 
(aims paid in one month after proofs have been furn ished. 
The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before two o'clock, 


jlicies issued the same day. 
wa ‘ EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, Waterloo-place, London. 


yirectors, 
Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. R.E. Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir Wm. Gosset, C.B. K.C.H. R.E, Deputy-Chairman, 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. M.P. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bart. HH. 
Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, 3. -H, 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M. K.C.H. 
Lieut.-Gen. John Gardiner, K.C.B. 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. toss, K.C.B. R.A, 
Capt. Sir George Back, R.N. 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.L.C.8. 
Major-Gen. Edward Wynyard, C.B. 
Major-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C. and R.E. 
Lieut.-Gen. Cleiland, E.1.C.8. 
Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer, K.H., late R.H.G. 
Lieut.Col. Purchas, E.1.C.8, 
Lieut.-Col. Matson, R.E. 
Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H. F.R.S. 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D., late R.H.G. 
Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 
William Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 
Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 





Actuary. 
John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 


ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 


Persons in every station of Life, and for every part of the World, 
upon particularly favourable terms. 

Persons assured in this Office may change from one country to 
mother without forfeiting their Policies. 

oNUS, amounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value of the 
Policies, was apportioned to the Assured at the Fixst SerTENNIAL 
Merrie, held inthe year 1844. 
JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


50, Repent-strect, London. Established 1906, 





NVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,520,000. 


President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors, 
The Earl of Macclesfield. Frederick Squire, Esq. 

Sir John Osborn, Bart. ev. James Sherman. 

ohn Dee! Alfred umont, Esq. 

1th n, M.D. | Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
Lif OM Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
ther men the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 


enue Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 

the be received in cash as soon as de- 
the Pae 8 are granted upon the Policies issued by this Office, or 
rt fe es are purchased at their full value. 


Nair Aga neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
a 





Life Insured. Sum Insured. | Sum Paid. 





stn Wharton, Esq. Skelto 
ir John Geunters Kane Bart, z 
Wake, Bart. 
Strathmore.’ 
H. W. Champneys, 


ais of Wellesi 








1,000 1,862 411 


tien to the 4s! full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
Ty inlgeats of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
Mied Kingdom ; and at the head Office No 50, Regent-street, 


JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 





ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 7, Waterloo-place, London. 


Directors, 
Sir John Barrow, Bart. F.R.S. | Right Hon. Sir T. F. Fremantle, 
Lord W. R. K, Douglas, F.R.8. 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Hyde| Henry Harvey, Esq. F.R.S. 
vast, Bart. F.R.S. ames Murray, Esq. 
Charles Elliott, Esq. F.R.S. Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Pat. Maxwell Stewart, Esq.M.P. 
Wm. A. Guy, M.D. Sir William Young, 
Auditors—Capt. C. J. Bonnet. R.N.; Jas. Buller East, Esq. M.P. ; 
John Young, Esq. M.P. 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Physicien—Seth Thompson, M.D. 
In this Society the Assured receive Four-rirtus of the Profits of 
a long-established and successful business, the principal of the re- 
maining fifth being further invested for their security, in addition 
to the guarantee of a numerous and wealthy Proprietary. 
The result of this distribution at the close of the Third Septen- 
pial. Investigation, December 1845, is shown in the following 
‘able :— 


Total Additions made to Policies for £5,000, which had been in 
force for Twenty-one Years, on the 3lst December 1845. 


Age at | | 
com- | Gross Additions to Annual Premium 

mence-| the Sum Assured. on the Policy. 
ment. | 





Reductions of 
Premiums 
equivalent to the 

onus declared, 


2 ll 
| 96 9 0 
120 ; 


| 169 15 10 
‘ 





1 


e2an~orKe 
-—oMowo 


162 194 15 10 
55419 9 22613 4 
Tables of Rates, and every information respecting Assurances, 
may be had at the Society’s Office, or of the Agents in different 
parts of the country. " 

In addition to the ordinary cases provided for in the Society's 
printed Prospectuses, Special Policies will be granted to meet con- 
tingencies of every description. 

Applications for Agencies, in places where none are established, 
to be addressed to the Secretary. 


JEREMIAH LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 


JORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
a COMPANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury, and 10, Pall 
Mall East, London, Established in 1809, and incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 

President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
airman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairman—Francis Warden, Esq. Director H.E.L.C. 
Resident Directors—B. and M. Boyd, Esqrs. 
Physician—J ohn Webster, M.D. F.R.S. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security, in a fully 
subscribed capital of 1,000,000, besides an accumulating premium 
fund exceeding 459,000/., and a revenue from life premiums alone 
of more than 95,000/., which is annually increasing. Four-fifths of 
the profits are septennially divided among the insurers on the par- 
ticipation scale of s. Oni for the whole life 
half the premium may remain on credit for the first seven years. 

ables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract :— 
Premium to insure 100/. at death. 
First | Second) Third | Fourth} Fifth 
Age.| Year. | Year. , Year. fear. fear. 











Remainder 
of Life. 


20 £018 2)£019 2£1 0 3!£1 1 5£1 2 8£118 2 
D'13 9 15 2 16 8 18 4 110 0 210 5 
40 111 10, 113 9 11510, 118 1) 20 6 

A liberal commission is allowed to parties introducing business 
to the office. 

Prospectuses, with tables of rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank-buildings, and of the 
Actuary, John King, Esq. 10, Pall Mall East. 

HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 

] RONZES DUTY FREE!—Tuomas Pearce 

solicits the favour of an inspection of, undoubtedly, the finest 
Collection of First-class Bronzes in London, which he has just suc- 
ceeded in forming after a great deal of personal research, comprising 
the most celebrated Classical and Historical Designs of Sculptors 
of acknowledged eminence. Also of his recent importation of 
Dresden and other Foreign China, Candelabra, Alabaster, &. The 
lowest price is marked in plain figures on each article. 

23, Ludgate-hill (opposite to the Church). 

PATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 

E. J. DENT, by appoint t, Watchmaker to the Queen. 
respectfully solicits from the public an inspection of his stock o! 
Watches, which has been greatly increased to meet the many pur- 
chases at this season of the year. Ladies’ Gold Watches at 8/. 8s. 
Beautifully Enamelied Cased ditto, 12/. 12s, Excellent Gentl 's 








ART-UNION, 

' JF. BIELEFELD, having obtained Her 

Je ajesty’s Royal Letters Patent for manufacturing PIC- 
TU RE-FRAMES by MACHINERY, s to announce that he 
has prepared specimens expressly for the ART-UNION print. 

Jepntuan’s Daventer;’ also for those which the Society will 

shortly issue; viz. *THe Neapotitan Weppine,’ * Tae Last 
Emprace, ‘Tne Convarescent,’ and for the various sets of 
beautiful Outline Engravings which have been and will be issued. 
They may be inspected at the Manufactory, and may be had 
finished in Gold, or in imitation of Bronze, Ebony, Oak, &c. > an 
although the prices have been reduced to leas than half the cost 4 
plain w frames of correspondi and sections, yet the 
materials and workmanship are of the very highest character, and 
in the execution of the design that delicacy and uniformity will be 
found which result from machinery alone,and which defy all 
imitation.—A Sheet of Designs, with prices, may be had on applica- 
ay en the post-office stamp, Also, an Tiustrated Tariff of 
the Improved PAPIER MACHE FRAMES, in imitation of 
perforated carvings, finished in Oak, Gold, &c. * 


I DROTOBOLIC HATS.—Jounson & Co., 
113, Regent-street, corner of Vigo-street, London, Hatters to 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family, Patentees for the application 
of Valves and Air Conductors to Hats. This invention consists of 
a valve, which is placed in the crown of the hat, giving free exit to 
heat and perspiration, and of a grooved ~~ sy forming a series 
of small channels in the back part of the leather lining, by which 
air is admitted. The Idrotobolic Hat the following ad- 
vantages :—The lation of the amount of air admitted into the 
crown of the hat by the opening and closing of the valve at the 
leasure of the wearer; the impossibility of an lation of 
air and perspiration ; impermeability to grease around the 
band; extreme lightness, coolness, cleanli a durability ; 
and lastly, their acknowledged comfort to all who suffer from 
headache, or who are in the habit of taking violent exercise. 


7 r . 
AST INDIA TEA COMPANY.—The Com- 
pany’s te gy for supplying families at dealers’ prices 
are much approved. The 61b. bags of excellent family Tea (Black 
or Green) are now invoiced at one guinea ; and the 12hb. chests, as 
originally packed in China, 2/. 2s., being at the rate of 4s. 6d. per Ib, 
Offices, No. 9, Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


‘OFFEE AS IN FRANCE.—It is a fact 

/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 

there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to produce 
strength and flavour, certain proportions should be mixed accord- 
ing to their different properties. Thus it is we have become cele- 
brated for our delicious Coffee at 1s, 8d., which is the astonishment 
and delight of all who have tasted it, being the produce of four 
countries, selected and mixed by rule peculiar to our establishment, 
in proportions not known to any other house. 

rom experiments we have made on the various kinds of Coffee, 
we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses strength 
and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is wanting in 
flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and most flavorous 
Coffees are generally wanting in strength ; and as they are usually 
sold each kind separately, quite regardless of their various proper- 
ties, the consumer is not able to obtain really fine Coffee at any 
price. There is also another peculiar advantage we possess over 
other houses—our roasting apparatus being constructed on de- 
cidedly scientific principles, whereby the strong aromatic flavour 
of the Coffee is preserved, which, in the ordinary process of roasting, 
is entirely destroyed ; and as we are coflee roasters, we are enabled 
to keep a full supply of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the 
Parisian and Continental method. 

The rapid and still increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 

reat excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
have copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. We, 
therefore, think it mght to CAUTION the public, and to state that 
our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery of our own, 
and therefore the proportions are not known, nor can it be had at 
any other house, and that, in future, we shall distinguish it from 
all others as 


SPARROW'S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 
We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1», to 1s. 4d. 


TEASofthe TRUE OLD-FASHIONED KIND, 
as formerly imported by the East India Company (and with 
which the name of SPARROW has for many years been identified). 
at the following reduced scale of prices :—Strong and full-flavoured 
Congou (a most economical Tea for large consumers), at 34, Sd. 
Sterling Congou (of superior strength and flavour), 4s.; Finest 
Congou (strongly recommended), 4s. 8d.; Fine ripe old Pekoe 
Souchong (one of the finest specimens imported), 5s. ; Strong Green, 
3s, Sd. to 4s.; Genuine Hyson or Young Hyson, 5s.; the finest 
Cowslip Hyson or Young Hyson (very fragrant), 6s. ; Strong Gun- 
powder, 5s, 4d. to 6s. ; and the finest Gunpowder (heavy pear! leaf), 7s, 

NO BOHEA NFERIOR TEAS KEPT. Orders by post or 
otherwise, containing a remittance or respectable reference, will 
p= with in a way that will insure future orders and recommen- 

tions. 

The carts of this establishment deliver goods in all parts of town 
free of expense. 




















Gold Watches, 10/. 10s, Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four 
holes, 6/.6s, each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4/. 4s. each. 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Exchange. 

\ 7ATCHES and CLOCKS.—A PAMPHLET, 

explaining the various constructions and the advantages 
of each, with a list of prices, will be forwarded, gratis, ! post, if 
applied for by a post-paid letter.—T. COX SAVORY & Co., Gold 
smiths, Watchmakers, &c., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Grace- 
church-street), London. 





ea h t, 95, High Holborn, adjoining Day & Martin's, 
leading through into 22, Dean-street. 
HENRY SPARROW, Proprietor. 


TERVOUS or MIND COMPLAINTS 
4 CURED, not by bleeding, blistering, or cathartics, but by 
direct topical application to the root and cause of all nervous 
symptoms. Particulars in a pamphlet (gratis) may ad, post 
paid, in return for two stamps. Those who, in the midst of plenty. 
are nevertheless harrassed with various anomalous sensations 0: 








MORTLOCK'S (Oxford-street) CHINA and 
4 GLASS WAREHOUSE. — JOHN MORTLOCK invites 
the attention of the public to this well-known and extensive 
establishment. He wishes to announce that he has on SALE the 
largest and best assortment in London of CHINA, GLASS, and 
EARTHENWARE, both useful and ornamental, at the lowest 
possible price for cash. For example—a dinner service, for twelve 
persons, of the best earthenware, may be purchased for four guineas. 
—250, Oxford-st: near Hyde Park. 


N ETCALFE & COs NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching pee into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comii 
oose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching. and securing the luxury of o.qmaine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 sn, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Bewar of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 








£ ear, anxiety, excitement, blushing, depression, melan- 
choly, confusion, &c. &c. are solicited to read the above gratuitous 
mphlet, or to apply to Mr. Wm. Adams, 22, Doughty-street, 
ecklenburgh-square, near Guildford-street, Russell-square. At 
home from 11 to 3. 


YAUTION. — COUGHS. —The only medicine 
/ which gives instant relief to the most severe cough, asthma, 


. i : 

— DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
as the shortest trial will prove. 

OBSERVE. — Every genuine wafer is stamped “ Dr. Locock,” 
and the words “ Dr. Locock’s Wafers” are printed in the govern- 
ment stamp, in white letters on a red ground. . i 

Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box.— Agents: Da Silva & Co. 
1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, Sold by all Medicine Venders. 


y > ~ 
A VIOLENT SCORBUTIC AFFECTION 
CURED by HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Mr. R. Havell, Walsall-street, Wolverhampton, was, for the last 
two years, nearly covered all over his body with a malignant erup- 
tion, which gave him the greatest pain and agony, so much so, that 
it was only at intervals that he could get a little sleep ; altogether 
his general health was seriously affected. He had recourse to the 
most eminent medical men both at Wolverhampton and Bir- 
ingh without obtaining relief; he at last purch: Hollo- 
ways Pills and Ointment of Mr. Sim Wolver- 
pton, which soon effected a cure ; this gentleman vouches for 
the truth of this extraordinary statement.—Sold by all Dy sts 
and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London, 

















THE ATHENAZUM 
SEVERAL IMPORTANT COURSES OF LECTURES. 


THE MEDICAL TIMES, 


Edited by R. KNOX, M.D. F.R.S.E., Corresponding Member of the Academy of Medicine of France ; and T, PIERS HEALEY, Esq. Barrister-at-Lay 
Assisted by several eminent Collaborateurs, , 








Is the only Medical Journal published at its own independent Office, and free from the control and direction of Medical publishers. While recent events demonstrate that no Pox 

dical can be more successfully devoted to an unflinching advocacy of the rights of the Profession, whether imperilled by new Surgical Charters, legislative indiscretions, or rate ban 

injustice, the Proprietor pledges himself that there shall be no field of Professional usefulness open to a Medical Journal which shall not be fully and well occupied by the Condacns 
Ri 


of the Medical Times. 
A NEW VOLUME 


Is commenced this day, February 27, 1847, when, accompanied by several important improvements of detail, 
THE FOLLOWING NEW COURSES WILL BE BEGUN :— 


1, 4, 
SIX LECTURES on the ANATOMICAL and PSYCHOLOGICAL A COURSE of CLINICAL LECTURES on MEDICINE. 
CHARACTERISTICS of the RACES of MEN. By 8. WRIGHT, Esq. M.D., Physician to Queen’s Hospital, and Professor of Clinical Medicing i 
By ROBERT KNOX, M.D. F.R.S.E., Corresponding Member of the French Academy of Medicine. Queen's College, Birmingham, &c. &c. . 


2. 5. 
A COURSE of LECTURES on the PRACTICE of SURGERY, SUGGESTIONS for a more SIMPLE ARRANGEMENT of the 
Delivered during the present Session. MATERIA MEDICA, based on its PHARMACEUTICAL and 
By S. COOPER, Esq. F.R.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, Professor 
of Surgery in University College, Consulting-Surgeon to University College Hospital, ‘Author of THERAPEUTICAL RELATIONS. 
the ‘ Surgical Dictionary,’ &. By GEORGE LEITH ROUPELL, M.D. Cantab., F.R.S., Fell. Roy. Coll. Phys. Physician to § 
Bartholomew's Hospital, Lecturer on Materia Medica at the College of St. Bartholomey, 


3 H 
A SHORT COURSE of LECTURES on SELECT POINTS of —_— 


SURGERY. 6. ; ; 
Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, Professor of Surgery to SIX CLINICAL LECTURES on some interesting Surgical Diseases, by 5. 


King 's College, &c. &e. PHILLIPS, Esq. F.R.S., Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital. 

In the New Volume also will be given some CLINICAL LECTURES, by ROBERT BENTLEY TODD, M.D. F.R.S., Physician to King’s College Hospital, &e.; by Dr 
ROUPELL, F.RS. &c.; by B. PHILLIPS, Esq. F.R.S., Surgeon to Westminster Hospital, &e. 7 
na LECTURES on INFLAMMATION and CLINICAL CASES, by DOMINICK CORRIGAN, M.D., Physician to the Richmond and Hardwick Hospital, 

in. 
A Continuation of some SURGICAL LECTURES, by Sir B. BRODIE. 
A Continuation of a Course on ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, by Professor DUMAS, of Paris, Professor of Chemistry to the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 
Among several other Courses of Papers, will also appear :— 
can neeeas OBSERVATIONS on some of the most frequent Diseases of Children, by W. HUGHES WILLSHIRE, M.D. M.B.S., Physician to the Royal Infirmary fir 
ildren. 

A Series of Papers On ULCERS and their EFFICIENT TREATMENT, by J. STARTIN, Esq., Surgeon to the London Cutaneous Institution, &e. 

An ESSAY, with ORIGINAL EXPERIMENTS, on ASPHYXIA by SUBMERSION, by Dr. WRIGHT, of Birmingham. 

NEW VIEWS and RESEARCHES on SUDDEN DEATH and its PHENOMENA, by MALCOLM IIILLES, Esq., Surgeon, &e. &c. &e. 

#y Arrangements have been completed by which the NEW VOLUME will contain weekly a careful abstract of every improvement and discovery in Medicine, Surgery, Anatomy, 
Physiology, and the Collateral Sciences recorded in all the Journals Foreign and Domestic. , 
Price, Stamped, 6d.; or, per Half Year, 13s. 


Subscribers sending One Guinea in advance, are guaranteed the receipt of the Journal by post, during twelve months, regularly every Saturday ; or on remitting 2/. will receive 
both the Mgpican Times and the PHARMACEUTICAL TiMEs. 





By W. FERGUSSON, Esq. F.R.S.E., 





A COURSE IN PHYSICS, WITH 585 ENGRAVINGS. 
A NEW VOLUME (VOL, II.) 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL TIMES 


Is commenced this day, February 27, 1847. 
Among other features of Improvement and Novelty, the Editor has much pleasure to announce that he has been able to make arrangements for the IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION f 


the following important Series :— 
I.—-PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 

(A.) A Course of Lectures, profusely and elegantly illustrated by 585 beautiful Wood Engravings, on PHYSICS and METEOROLOGY, by Dr. JOHN MULLER, the celebrated Professor of Phys 
and Meteorology at the University of Freiburg. These Lectures have been Translated and Adapted to the wants of the English Reader by an eminent Member of the University of Cambridge, whos 
contributions to the Physical Sciences have long been known to, and appreciated by, the Public. 

(B.) A Course of Papers by ROBERT HUNT, Esq. (whose Contributions on Photography to the Pharmaceutical Times are so well known to the Scientific Public), 


On the PHYSICAL POWERS of the UNIVERSE, and their APPLICATION to the ECONOMY of ARTS and MANUFACTURES. 
II._CHEMISTRY. 


Tn addition to full notices of every important Discover. the Continent, or America, the following Series will have for their object the elucidation of Special Chemist — 
(A.) CHEMICAL ARTS AND MANUFACTURES.—A Course by a} DU MAS, whose Series, published in the Pharmaceutical Times, on the important subjects of the CAOUTCHOU 

MANU FACTURE, TANNING, VARNISH MANUFACT i, DYELNG, &e.. has already led to various improvements in British Manufactures. in thst 
(2.) CHEMICAL NOMENCLATURE, SYMBOL STRY, AND THE LAWS OF COMBINATION.—At the special request of several Correspondents, who complain t 

much of ever: « She | Tre i gible to them, from their imperfect acquaintance with these important adjuncts to the study of Modern Chemistry, the Editor has made arrangement 

for a Series o icles, which will be furnished by Dr. SCOFFERN, late Lecturer on Chemistry at the Aldersgate College of Medicine. = 2 ER: 
(3.) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (A.)\—A Series Illustrative of the History of Organic Chemistry up to the Present Time, including the various modes of Analysis pursued by GAY LUSSAC, BI 

ZELIUS, MULDER, and LIEBIG. This Series will be Translated from the German by an English Chemist of celebrity, and Hlustrated with numerous Woodcuts of the various Apparatus employed 
(B.) A Course of Lectures, giving a succinct and effective View of Animal Chemistry, by R. PROCTER, Esq. M.R.C.S., Lecturer at the York Medical School. 


III.—GEOLOGY. ase 
On this New Science, the Editor feels great pleasure in announcing that he has made arrangements for the Publication of (1.) a Series of Articles by GUSTAV. BISCHOFF, whose Essays in this-bs 
Gea long won for him an European reputation. This series will be profusely Illustrated with Diagrams, to elucidate the various mighty revolutions to which our planet has at various ep 
c . 
(2) A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND ITS RELATIONS WITH GEOLOGY, by Professor D. T. ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. Vice-See. Geol. Soe., & 


Iv._PHARMACOLOGY. al 
_. This important Science being one of special interest to a large section of the readers of the Pharmaceutical Times, the Editor (in addition to the CONSPECTUS of FIVE PHARMACOPEIAS, be 
will be continued weekly or fortnightly, and a copious Price-list of the Sale of Drugs and Chemicals in London) has opened a correspondence with the most distinguished Pharmacologists of repute 
a view to the early announcement of every discovery of improvement or importance—iu this highly-interesting branch of applied Philosophy. him 
In addition to the foregoing Series of Papers—for which arrangements have alrea ly been made—the Editor has the honour to announce that the extensive support he has received has encouraged Bit! 
engage Gentlemen, of the first acquirements in their respective sciences, to furnish articles on subjects of interest in CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, PHYSICS, AGRICULTURE, and PHARMACY “Joel 
. The size of the Pharmaceutical Times and Journal of Medical Science is & handsome quarto, extending, according to the increase of scientific interest, from 48 to 72, and occasionally to %, ommees at 
printed information. Each number will contain more intelligence than the shilling copies of the monthly periodicals. The price is 5d. unstamped, | Stamped Edition, per number, 64. ; pet quarter, & 
per half-year, 13s, ; per ycar (paid in advance), 1/. 1s, Gentlemen subscribing to the Medica! Times also receive the two works for a subscription of 2. per annum. 


JAMES ANGERSTEIN CARFRAE, 49, Essex-street. 
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